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Ir was a fortunate thing for the world, as well as for the 
two countries immediately interested, when, in 1842, the 
British government determined to send a special envoy to 
the United States, to negotiate upon matters then in contro- 
versy, that Mr. Webster was our Secretary of State. The 
fact that he was then in office undoubtedly was the chief 
inducement with the English ministry for taking the extra- 
ordinary step of sending to us a special minister ; and they 
were equally wise and fortunate in selecting as their agent 
a nobleman fully competent to discharge the trust reposed in 
him by his own government, and possessing the high qualifica- 
tions of friendly feelings towards this country, and of respect 
entertained for him here. ‘The great transactions in which 
these eminent persons were concerned, as the representatives 
of two powerful nations, have now become matters of his- 
tory ; and the first thing that strikes us, six years after they 
took place, is the absence, on this side of the water, of that 
degree of appreciation which is due to the American negotia- 
tor’s great productions on several of the topics involved in 
the correspondence. We do not mean to say that Mr. 
Webster has not been praised for the Treaty of Washington, 
or that the country has not, with something like unanimity, 
duly appreciated the fact, that, after every body else had 
failed to settle the long-pending difficulties, he made a treaty. 
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with England, which saved us from a war with perfect honor 
and with full equivalents for every thing conceded. Still, we 
do not think that there has been in this country that full ac- 
knowledgment of his services as Secretary of State, and that 
high estimate of his diplomatic labors, which we know are felt 
and entertained in Europe. 

Lord Aberdeen, in the debate in the House of Lords, on 
the proposal of a vote of thanks to Lord Ashburton for his 
services in these negotiations, said, — ‘‘ It happens but too 
often that we not only show little gratitude to those who 
have extricated us from difficulties and dangers, but we for- 
get the very existence of the apprehensions from which we 
have been freed.”” Both parts of this remark have been 
realized here in the case of Mr. Webster ; and one reason 
for this, apart from the general tendency of mankind to for- 
get such services, has been a political one. During all the 
time that Mr. Webster was engaged in these negotiations, he 
remained in office against the wishes of a vast majority of his 
own political party, who had — whether rightfully or wrong- 
fully it is no business of ours to inquire—a standing and 
bitter quarrel with Mr. Tyler, then President of the United 
States. Whether his party were right in wishing the 
Secretary to surrender the care of our foreign affairs before 
he had completed the great work of peace, or whether he 
was right in retaining it, we do not now propose to consider. 
We are afraid that it must be allowed there has always been 
a reluctance on the part of the Whigs to acknowledge that 
any good has come out of the Nazareth of Mr. ‘Tyler’s 
administration ; and for this reason, mainly, that the attention 
of the country has not, by that party, been directly called to 
the crowning glory of that administration, the results accom- 
plished by Mr. Webster as Secretary of State. Of course, 
the attention of the people would not be called to his services 
by his political opponents. 

We, however, who have a right to stand aside from the 
political influences that may have operated in several ways 
upon this matter, propose to attempt this, — chiefly in order 
to exhibit the great merit of Mr. Webster’s productions in a 
judicial point of view. The Treaty of Washington, so far 
as it embraced a question of boundary, is a past transaction, 
and may be regarded as an old action of ejectment, tried and 
adjudicated. Although conducted with great skill, tact, and 
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discretion, with the vast resources of a profound knowledge 
of an entangled controversy of fifty years’ standing, the whole 
affair of the boundaries presents no question of permanent 
interest, that is to operate hereafter as a great principle ; 
although the example given by the negotiators, of settling 
such a controversy by a line of compromise and equivalents, 
is of great and permanent importance to the world. But 
there were other subjects involved in that negotiation, upon 
which principles were discussed and settled that will have an 
influence in the world as long as civilization exists on the 
face of the globe ; and it is to these that we desire now to 
turn our attention. We confess ourselves anxious that men 
of liberal cultivation in this country should observe how the 
science of public law may be brought to bear upon the practi- 
cal affairs of nations. We wish that the public mind should 
appreciate what our own government has done for the 
advancement of those great principles which uphold the 
peace and intercourse of the world. Wars and victories 
are readily enough appreciated, both at home and abroad. 
Our name for valor and skill in the field of arms has lately 
gone abroad through the earth. We are by no means dis- 
posed to undervalue the advantages of that reputation ; but 
there are other honors to which we are entitled, and other 
laurels that may of right be claimed for the American name. 
We desire, therefore, not merely for the sake of Mr. Web- 
ster’s honor, but for the honor of the country, to point out, 
if we can, how admirably the true principles of international 
law have been applied and explained by him, for the settle- 
ment of questions, some of which had long vexed the world, 
while others were of novel impression. Jurists, who may 
hereafter have occasion to teach or enforce these principles, 
will find few illustrations in history more suited to their pur- 
pose than may be found in these papers ; and statesmen, 
who may hereafter have to deal with analogous questions, 
will find in these discussions their principal resources, and 
often the conclusive precedents. 

We place at the head of these papers the discussions on 
the subject of impressment. From the commencement of 
the French Revolution until the war between England and 
the United States which commenced in 1812, the British 
government had been in the habit of entering American 
merchant-vessels, and impressing therefrom, into the service 
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of their own navy, seamen who were suspected by the board- 
ing officer to be British subjects. The impressment of a 
seaman from a vessel on the high seas means nothing more 
or less than the taking of such a seaman by an overwhelming 
force, and against his own consent and that of his com- 
mander, from the vessel in which he is found, and forcing 
him to enter the service of the impressing party. From the 
difficulty of distinguishing the national character of persons 
descended from a common stock, and from the fact that the 
practice of impressment must be exercised, if permitted, at 
the mere discretion of the boarding officer, it always has 
happened, as it always must happen, as between England 
and the United States, that the citizens of the latter country 
are just as much exposed to its consequences as the subjects 
of the former. It is matter of record, that between the 
month of July, 1796, and the month of April, 1797, the 
American minister in London had to make application for 
the discharge from British men-of-war of two hundred and 
seventy-one seamen, claiming to be Americans, who had 
been impressed from American merchant-vessels on the high 
seas. ‘lI'here must have been many more who were never in 
a situation to claim the interference of their own country ; 
but of the number who did thus claim it, eighty-six were 
discharged on evidence of their American character, thirty- 
seven were detained as British subjects or American volun- 
teers, and to the application for the discharge of the re- 
maining one hundred and forty-eight the American minister 
received no answer, the ships on board of which they were 
detained having sailed before an examination was made. 
Mr. King was, however, in possession of satisfactory evi- 
dence to prove the American character of most of them. 
The enormous extent of these wrongful seizures had, it is 
well known, produced a deeply exasperated state of feeling 
in the people of this country, which was one of the chief 
causes of the subsequent war. Great as were the personal 
wrongs and sufferings, however, they were not the sole con- 
sequences of this practice. The entry of a searching officer 
from a belligerent into a neutral vessel, upon the high seas, is 
an act of force and a trespass, which is permitted for a few 
purposes that are allowed to form a sufficient justification by 
the laws of nations ; but when such a justification is wanting, 
the sovereignty of the nation to which the vessel belongs is 
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violated in the same manner, and to the same extent, as when 
a similar trespass is committed upon the land. ‘That sover- 
eignty is, for the time being, displaced by another and su- 
perior force, and the nation thus loses, for the time being, 
the power to protect its own subjects, who are entirely 
at the mercy of the invading power. ‘These consequences 
were felt most keenly by the American people and by 
American statesmen, before the war of 1812. But they 
had not been able to overthrow the practice, because no one 
had met the doctrine on which the British right was claimed 
to be founded by a demonstration that no such right can 
exist, consistently with the rules and principles of the law of 
nations. ‘The limitation, suspension, or abolition of the 
alleged right had been made matter of request and negotiation 
and proposed convention, but without success ; and no one 
had ever met and refuted the alleged right itself, down to the 
time when Mr. Webster took up the subject. The question 
stood in 1842 just where it had always stood. England had 
never renounced the practice, or the claim of right on which 
she founded it ; and it was liable to be again resorted to at 
any time, with the certain results of far greater abuses, in 
consequence of our greatly increased commercial marine, and 
of inevitable and bloody war following the very first instance 
of its repetition. Mr. Webster seems to have felt deeply 
the importance of putting this subject at rest for ever. H 
could not consent that the sovereignty and the commerce of 
this country, and its maritime people, should ever be again 
exposed to this flagrant wrong. He could not, as a states- 
man, view with indifference the violation of all principle in- 
volved in this practice, and he saw very clearly the benefit 
to the peace of the world that would result from a thorough 
vindication of the rules of public law which it necessarily 
infringes. He resolved, therefore, to present it in such a 
light that the British government must either answer his 
positions, or leave the world to draw the just inference that 
they are unanswerable. He accordingly took the opportunity 
of Lord Ashburton’s mission, and of the friendly feeling then 
existing between the two governments, to place before the 
English ministry the doctrine which is hereafter to constitute 
the ground of American action on this important subject. 

He found that the British claim of right to impress seamen 
from neutral merchant-ships was based, by their jurists and 

1 * 
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statesmen, upon the prerogative of the crown of England, 
which is founded on the English law of the perpetual and 
indissoluble allegiance of the subject, and his obligation under 
all circumstances, and for his whole life, to render military 
service to the crown, whenever required. ‘The general doc- 
trine of the law of England on the subject of military service 
is indisputable, and no one need dispute it. ‘The question is, 
whether this law, or any other mere municipal law, is or is 
not illimitable in respect to the place of its operation. The 
practice of impressment from neutral ships on the high seas 
involves this assumption, —that the municipal law of Eng- 
land not only operates in English territory, but possesses an 
inherent power, proprio vigore, to enter the territory of an- 
other nation, and there to determine the rights of persons by 
its own rules. If it has such a power, it is paramount to the 
law of nations, which it instantly displaces ; because the two 
systems of law are not concurrent in their determination of 
the rights of persons on the point in question. ‘The law of 
England asserts that a British subject is bound to perpetual 
allegiance and service ; the law of nations recognizes no such 
obligation. On the contrary, its doctrine is, in the case of 
seamen, that they may lawfully enter the merchant service of 
any nation with which their own is at peace ; and having en- 
tered such service, they acquire rights and assume relations 
which the law of nations recognizes as valid, —such as the 
right to complete their contract, and to receive their stipulated 
pay, and the right of the neutral master to have their contract 
performed. ‘These relations are forcibly displaced, as soon 
as an impressing officer sets his foot on board the neutral ves- 
sel to assert the prerogative of the crown of England, and by 
it to take the mariner away. 

What is the place where the municipal law of England un- 
dertakes to operate, in the case of impressment from a neutral 
vessel? The force of every system of municipal law con- 
cerning the relations of persons depends upon territorial sov- 
ereignty, for two reasons: first, because, beyond the territory 
of the sovereign whose law is in question, the rights of per- 
sons are determined by an entirely different set of rules ; and 
secondly, because no nation can go beyond its own territory 
to enforce its own law by its own power, for its executive 
power is necessarily confined to its own territorial jurisdiction. 
The few cases in which the law of nations permits an entry 
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into the ships or other territory of another nation, for certain 
special and limited purposes, are not cases of the exercise of 
the executive power of one nation in the territory of another, 
to enforce the rule of its own law, but they are the exercise 
of a limited right, conceded by nations to each other, which 
right is defined by the law of nations, and does not spring 
from the municipal law of any country. A neutral merchant- 
ship, upon the high seas, is an extension of the territorial 
sovereignty of its own country. Wherever it is found, it 
bears with it, for the determination of the relations of those 
on board, the law of the country to which it belongs ; and for 
its right to be where it is, and to carry with it the law of its 
own country for the government of those on board, it de- 
pends upon the law of nations. No other power, sovereignty, 
rule, or principle can enter it, to disturb the relations of per- 
sons or things on board, except in the few conventional cases 
permitted by the law of nations for the exercise of belligerent 
rights, of which impressment is not one. 

It follows, therefore, that the practice of impressment not 
only intrudes into a neutral merchant-vessel the rule of a for- 
eign law for the determination of the rights of persons, but it 
undertakes to exercise executive power in the territory of 
another nation for the enforcement of that rule. The con- 
sequence is, that the sovereignty of the nation to which the 
vessel belongs is entirely superseded ; and when the sover- 
eignty of his own country is no longer over him, the individ- 
ual is at the mercy of whatever power has intruded into its 
place. 

It was upon this doctrine that Mr. Webster took his stand. 
He enforced it with many illustrations and arguments, which 
we should only weaken by attempting to repeat them, and for 
the quotation of which we have not room. But we should do 
injustice to his great and striking argument, if we omitted to 
remind the reader of his vivid picture of the injustice of Eng- 
land, in maintaining her doctrine of perpetual allegiance over 
those hordes that she has been glad to pour forth from her 
crowded hive into this Western world, and who have here 
found that subsistence which the British isles cannot supply. 
After having gone through with these and many other forcible 
statements of the injustice of the practice of impressment, he 
announced, in measured but explicit language, the solemn de- 
termination of the American government, in these memorable 
words : — 
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**Under these circumstances, the government of the United 
States has used the occasion of your Lordship’s pacific mission to 
review this whole subject, and to bring it to your notice and that 
of your government. It has reflected on the past, pondered the 
condition of the present, and endeavoured to anticipate, so far as 
might be in its power, the probable future; and | am now to 
communicate to your Lordship the result of these deliberations. 

‘The American government, then, is prepared to say that the 
practice of impressing seamen from American vessels cannot 
hereafter be allowed to take place. ‘That practice is founded on 
principles which it does not recognize, and is invariably attended 
by consequences so unjust, so injurious, and of such formidable 
magnitude, as cannot be submitted to. 

“In the early disputes between the two governments on this so 
long contested topic, the distinguished person to whose hands 
were first intrusted the seals of this department declared, that 
‘the simplest rule will be, that the vessel being American shall 
be evidence that the seamen on board are such.’ 

“Fifty years’ experience, the utter failure of many negotia- 
tions, and a careful reconsideration, now had, of the whole sub- 
ject, at a moment when the passions are laid, and no present 
interest or emergency exists to bias the judgment, have fully 
convinced this government that this is not only the simplest and 
best, but the only, rule which can be adopted and observed, con- 
sistently with the rights and honor of the United States and the 
security of their citizens. That rule announces, therefore, what 
will hereafter be the principle maintained by their government. 
In every regularly documented American merchant- vessel, the 
crew who navigate it will find their protection in the flag which 
is over them. 

‘This announcement is not made, my Lord, to revive useless 
recollections of the past, nor to stir the embers from fires which 
have been, in a great degree, smothered by many years of peace. 
Far otherwise. Its purpose is to extinguish those fires effectually, 
before new incidents arise to fan them into flame. The commu- 
nication is in the spirit of peace, and for the sake of peace, and 
springs from a deep and conscientious conviction that high inter- 
ests of both nations require this so long contested and controvert- 
ed subject now to be finally put to rest. I persuade myself, my 
Lord, that you will do justice to this frank and sincere avowal of 
motives, and that you will communicate your sentiments in this 
respect to your government.” — pp. 101, 102. 


This declaration will stand. It has never been answered, 
probably for the sufficient reason, that no one has ever found 
himself able to answer it. The reply of Lord Ashburton did 
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not profess to be an answer to the argument which had been 
addressed to him. He made a few suggestions, to the effect 
that the difficulty of the case arises from the circumstance 
that the laws of England and America maintain opposite prin- 
ciples respecting allegiance to the sovereign ; but he attempt- 
ed no answer to the argument which had shown that the 
sphere of English law is English territory. In the discussion 
which followed in both Houses of Parliament after Lord Ash- 
burton’s return, the subject of impressment was not even 
alluded to ; and from that day to the present, no counter ar- 
gument, statement, or declaration on this subject has ever 
been made by the British government, or by any British 
statesman. We have a right, therefore, to conclude that the 
subject is at rest, and that the practice will never be resum- 
ed. ‘I'he question is settled, for us and for the whole world. 

Here, then, is matter for congratulation and glory. It is 
not valuable as a mere triumph of American intellect, or for 
the gratification of national pride. Nor is it valuable solely 
for the personal security which it has thrown over the citizens 
of this country, wherever they may, in all coming time, pur- 
sue their lawful avocations on the ocean. It is not merely 
because the American citizen, native or adopted, will no long- 
er be compelled to quit his own employments and be forced 
to fight the battles of England, that we mark what has been 
done. It is because, among the causes of war between two 
kindred nations whose renewed conflicts will light up the 
flames of battle throughout the globe, one of the most irri- 
tating and imminent has been stricken from the catalogue ; 
because the power and vigor of the public law have been 
manifested by a striking practical application to human rights ; 
and because justice, and right, and national safety, and na- 
tional honor have all been vindicated by an exertion of intel- 
lect appealing to intellect, instead of an appeal to arms. 

We take next the correspondence growing out of the case 
of the ‘‘ Creole,’”’ because it involves principles in some re- 
spects identical with those asserted in the correspondence on 
the subject of impressment. ‘The Creole was an American 
vessel, having slaves on board, which was carried into the 
port of Nassau, in the winter of 1841 — 42, by persons who 
had risen upon the lawful authority of the vessel, and, in the 
accomplishment of their purpose, had committed murder on 
a person on board. ‘The slaves were set free ; but whether 
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by the positive and officious interference of the local author- 
ities, or not, was not certain at the time when it was made the 
subject of correspondence. Other cases had occurred, of 
American vessels, having slaves on board belonging to citi- 
zens of some of our Southern States, driven by stress of 
weather into British ports, in passing between the United 
States and the Bahama islands ; and the slaves had been set 
free by the local authorities, acting upon the doctrine of the 
English law, that the state of slavery cannot exist in English 
territory. In some of these cases compensation was made, 
and in others it was refused, to the owners of the slaves thus 
liberated. These cases presented a most important question, 
deeply interesting to the American government, and not 
merely interesting to the slave-holding States of this Union ; 
because they presented another application of the English 
doctrine, that the law of England can sometimes act extra- 
territorially upon the rights and relations of persons not sub- 
jects of the English crown. When a vessel is carried from 
the high seas by stress of weather, or by the violence of per- 
sons on board acting against the lawful authority of such ves- 
sel, into a foreign friendly port, the law of nations declares, 
beyond all controversy, that the vessel is not exclusively 
within the territorial jurisdiction of the country in whose ac- 
tual territory it happens to be found, but that the territorial 
jurisdiction of its own country and its own laws, so far as the 
condition, relations, and duties of those on board are con- 
cerned, is still preserved over it. If, therefore, the law of 
the foreign port can enter such a vessel, and affect in the 
slightest degree the relations of persons on board, or change 
the condition affixed to them by the law of their own domicil 
and that of the vessel, it must do so by virtue of a power to 
act beyond its own territorial jurisdiction, and to act where 
that jurisdiction ceases to be exclusive. Whether the law of 
England can do this was the grave question which presented 
itself to Mr. Webster’s consideration. It was clearly his 
duty to apply to it the same principles which he undertoo to 
apply to the practice of impressment. The fact, that the 
English pretension, in this case, seemed to be on the side of 
mercy for the individuals liberated in such cases, could not 
alter the rules of public law, or the relations of the American 
government to the doctrine asserted by the British govern- 
ment. Mr. Webster, accordingly, opened a correspondence 
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with Lord Ashburton with regard to this doctrine, with the 
view of bringing about some arrangement or understanding 
which would prevent American vessels, when passing along 
the coast of Florida, from one State of the Union to another, 
where slavery is tolerated by law, and having slaves on board, 
the property of citizens of the United States, as mariners or 
passengers, and being carried into one of the British islands 
by stress of weather, or by the violence of any of the persons 
on board, from being interfered with by the local authorities 
of those islands, exerting themselves to free such slaves, or 
to prevent the proper authority of the vessel from bringing 
them away. ‘This was his sole purpose ; and he addressed 
himself to the accomplishment of this purpose in a paper 
which was well characterized by Lord Ashburton as ‘‘ an 
elaborate and important argument on the application of the 
general principles of the law of nations to these subjects,’? — 
‘Can argument,” his Lordship added, ‘‘ to which your au- 
thority necessarily gives great weight.” 

This argument proceeded upon the doctrine, that, by the 
law of nations, when a vessel enters a foreign friendly port, 
she carries with her the jurisdiction and laws of her own 
nation, for the general purpose of governing and regulating 
the rights, duties, and obligations of those on board, and that, 
to the extent of the exercise of this jurisdiction, the vessel is 
considered as a part of the territory of the nation itself. ‘This 
jurisdiction is not exclusive. If any person on board such 
a vessel commit a crime against the local law, or enter into a 
contract with the citizens of the place, he is amenable to the 
local law. But until an offence has been committed against 
the local law, or a contract has been made under it, it cannot 
affect the persons on board such a vessel, be-ause the case 
has not arisen over which that law has jurisdiction. ‘I'he 
rights of the persons on board in the property on board, and 
their relations and obligations among themselves, are fixed by 
the law of their own country, and are exclusively the sub- 
jects of its jurisdiction. If this jurisdiction were not ex- 
clusive as to these subjects, it would follow that the local law 
could make the property of one man become the property of 
another, could dissolve shipping-articles, marriages, and other 
contracts, and entirely change the relations of persons whose 
relations are derived from the law of their own country. 

Mr. Webster did not deny that it is competent to any 
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nation to declare, by positive enactment, or other proper 
declaration of her will, that no other nation shall exercise any 
jurisdiction over even its own vessels in her waters or in her 
territories. But he declared that, in the absence of such 
positive declaration, the presumption is that foreign ships 
bring with them the jurisdiction of their own country, accord- 
ing to the law of nations, over all the subjects as to which 
the law of nations preserves that jurisdiction. ‘The personal 
relations and personal condition of those on board is one of 
these subjects. 

Lord Ashburton did not undertake to answer Mr. Web- 
ster’s argument. He recognized the importance of the 
question and the ability with which it had been discussed by 
the American Secretary ; but intimated that it had better be 
referred for discussion to London, ‘* where it would have a 
much increased chance of settlement, on terms likely to 
satisfy the interests of the United States.”? He added, how- 
ever, the following declaration : — ‘‘ In the mean time, I can 
engage that instructions shall be given to the governors of her 
Majesty’s colonies, on the southern borders of the United 
States, to execute their own laws with careful attention to 
the wish of their government to maintain good neighbourhood, 
and that there shall be no officious interference with Ameri- 
can vessels driven by accident or by violence into those 
ports. ‘I’he laws and duties of hospitality shall be exercised ; 
and these seem neither to require nor to justify any further in- 
quisition into the state of persons or things on board of vessels 
so situated, than may be indispensable to enforce the obser- 
vance of the municipal law of the colony, and the proper 
regulation of its harbours and waters.”’ 

When the treaty and the accompanying correspondence 
were afterwards attacked by the Whigs in Parliament, Lord 
Ashburton was severely blamed by them for having engaged 
that these itstructions should be given. Lord Campbell is 
reported to have held the following language : * — 


‘‘In the year 1836, the ship Enterprise was driven by stress 
of weather into Bermuda, and then the legal authorities had no 
option. It was precisely as if a vessel with a cargo of slaves 
came into Portsmouth, that they sued out a writ of habeas cor- 





* We quote from a report of the debate in the London Morning Chronicle 
of April 8, 1843. 
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pus, and were brought before his noble and learned friend the 
Chief Justice of the Court of Queen’s Bench, and who would be 
bound to liberate them [hear, from Lord Denman]. ‘The Chief 
Justice of Bermuda was obliged to do the same thing, and ac- 
cordingly he liberated the slaves. Compensation was claimed 
for those slaves by the American government, and he (Lord 
Campbell] as Attorney-General, came to the conclusion that no 
compensation could be made. The slaves that had been were 
no longer slaves ; the moment they entered an English port, they 
were entitled to their freedom: it would be a trespass to detain 
them ; they would be in the same situation as emigrants unlaw- 
fully imprisoned; and in the case of the Enterprise, compensa- 
tion was refused. For several years the American government 
acquiesced in that decision, and the general understanding between 
the two governments was, that no compensation could be made 
in such cases. Mr. Webster tried to get Lord Ashburton to 
admit that compensation was due, or that a new law should be 
passed applicable to English ports, to recognize the slave-trade, 
and to enable the masters to take away their slaves. Mr. Web- 
ster entered into the general principle ; he tried to show that the 
slaves ought not to be liberated, that the masters were wronged 
if they were so liberated, and that the American government 
had, in these cases, a right to demand compensation, The rea- 

soning of Mr. Webster would have shown that the negro Somer- 
set ought to have been kept captive by Lord Mansfield. But 
not only was the law of England as he [Lord Campbell] had laid 
it down, but it was the law of America also ; for Professor Story, 

greater than any law-writer of which this country could boast, or 
which we could bring forward since the days of Blackstone, said 
that slavery was a local law, but that the moment the slave got 
beyond the limits of that local law, he had broken his chains, he 
had escaped from his prison, and he was free, and entitled to the 
protection of the American law. And Mr. Story followed up 
this doctrine with sentiments which would have done credit to 
his noble and learned friend (Lord Denman) who so worthily 
presided over the Court of Queen’s Bench here, and who had 
ever proved himself a distinguished friend to the freedom of the 
human race. When an English port received a slave cargo, 
from that moment the whole of the individuals composing that 
cargo were entitled to their freedom. What, then, ought to have 
been the answer of our negotiator to such a demand ? And be 
it observed, that there was not the slightest difference in this 
respect between Bermuda and Portsmouth. He ought either to 
have refused to enter into this negotiation at all, or he ought to 
have asserted the high principle upon which the English govern- 
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ment had acted in the case of the Enterprise, and on which he 
[Lord Campbell] trusted the noble earl opposite would continue 
to act.” 


With great respect for the character of Lord Campbell, 
we are obliged to notice several errors into which his zeal 
seems to have betrayed him. In the first place, he repre- 
sents Mr. Webster as having made a demand for compensa- 
tion in the case of the Creole. ‘This was a mistake. No 
demand was made for compensation, because the precise 
facts were still in controversy ; but undoubtedly the principle 
contended for by Mr. Webster would require compensation 
to be made in any case of the liberation of slaves from on 
board a vessel which had come into a British port under the 
circumstances supposed by Mr. Webster in the case pre- 
sented by him as the case for discussion. In the next place, 
Lord Campbell represented Mr. Webster as trying to get 
the British government to pass a new law applicable to 
English ports, ‘‘ to recognize the slave-trade.”? What slave- 
trade ? Mr. Webster had referred to no slave-trade. He 
stated the occasion for some arrangement or understanding 
on this subject in the following terms : — 


‘** No particular ground of complaint exists as to the treatment 
which American vessels usually receive in these ports, unless 
they happen to have slaves on board; but, in cases of that kind, 
complaints have been made, as already stated, of officious inter- 
ference of the colonial authorities with the vessel, for the pur- 
pose of changing the condition in which these persons are, by 
the laws of their own country, and of setting them free. 

“In the Southern States of this Union, slavery exists by the 
laws of the States, and under the guaranty of the Constitution of 
the United States ; and it has existed in them from a period long 
antecedent to the time when they ceased to be British colonies. 
In this state of things, it will happen that slaves will be often on 
board coasting-vessels, as hands, as servants attending the families 
of their owners, or for the purpose of being carried from port to 
port. For the security of the rights of their citizens, when ves- 
sels having persons of this description on board are driven by 
stress of weather, or carried by unlawful force, into British ports, 
the United States propose the introduction of no new principle 
into the law of nations. ‘They require only a faithful and exact 
observance of the injunctions of that code, as understood and 
practised in modern times.” — p. 84. 
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In the third place, Lord Campbell begged the whole ques- 
tion which Mr. Webster raised. He assumed that the slave, 
in the case put by Mr. Webster, and in the cases which had 
actually happened, had got beyond the limits of the law which 
made him a slave, and that therefore he was free. He as- 
sumed that when a slave, coming from a country which 
recognizes slavery, is on board a vessel of that country, 
driven by stress of weather, or brought by unlawful force, 
into the waters of a British port, his case is the same as if 
he had landed ; that he is beyond the jurisdiction of his own 
law ; and that he is free for the same reason on which Somer- 
set was declared free by Lord Mansfield, namely, by force 
of the law of England. This, therefore, is the naked claim 
of a power in the law of England to enter such a vessel and 
to oust the jurisdiction of its own country over it; for the 
slave cannot be beyond the law of his own couniry, be- 
ing on board, unless the jurisdiction of his own country has 
been displaced from the vessel by some other jurisdiction, 
which has thus become exclusive over the subject-matter. 

Lord Campbell makes an apparent use of the authority of 
Mr. Justice Story to sustain his position. We profess to 
have a pretty intimate acquaintance with the works and the 
judgments of our distinguished countryman ; but we know of 
nothing that ever proceeded from his pen, that countenances 
the doctrine, that the relations or condition of persons on 
board a foreign vessel, situated as was supposed in the case 
put by Mr. Webster, can be affected by the local law of the 
country in whose port such vessel happens to be. We pre- 
sume that Lord Campbell referred to the following passage 
in Judge Story’s work on the Conflict of Laws :— 


‘“‘ There is a uniformity of opinion among foreign jurists, and 
foreign tribunals, in giving no effect to the state of slavery of a 
party, whatever it might have been in the country of his birth, 
or of that in which he had been previously domiciled, unless it 
is also recognized by the laws of the country of his actual domicit, 
and where he is found, and it is sought to be enforced. .... . 
In Scotland, the like doctrine has been solemnly adjudged. ‘The 
tribunals of France have adopted the same rule, even in relation 
to slaves coming from their own colonies. This is also the un- 
disputed law of England. It has been solemnly decided, that the 
law of England abhors and will not endure the existence of 
slavery within the nation; and consequently, as soon as a slave 
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lands in England, he becomes ipso facto a freeman, and dis- 
charged from the state of servitude. Independent of the pro- 
visions of the Constitution of the United States for the protection 
of the rights of masters in regard to domestic fugitive slaves, 
there is no doubt that the same principle pervades ‘the common 
law of the non-slaveholding States in America; that is to say, 
foreign slaves would no longer be deemed such after their re- 
moval hither.” —§ 96. 


We have Italicized the words in this passage which show 
conclusively the author’s meaning, that the law of the foreign 
country does not attach to change the condition of a slave 
until it has become his ‘‘ actual domicil ’’ ; until he is ‘* with- 
in the nation’’; or, in other words, when he is ‘‘ landed.” 
There is no doubt that, when he is landed within a nation 
whose law does not recognize slavery, he is discharged 
from the state of servitude, because the jurisdiction of that 
nation has become exclusive by his entering into its dominion. 
But, as Lord Ashburton truly remarked, ‘‘ What constitutes 
the being within British dominion, from which these conse- 
quences are to follow ?”? Surely, we answer, it is not when 
the slave is still where the law of nations keeps over him 
the jurisdiction of his own country. Judge Story, in another 
part of the same work from which we have quoted, lays down 
the same principle as that on which Mr. Webster relied, in 
these words : — 


*¢ It is plain, that the laws of one country can have no intrinsic 
force, proprio vigore, except within the territorial limits and 
jurisdiction of that country. ‘They can bind only its own sub- 
jects, and others who are within its jurisdictional limits; and 
the latter only while they remain therein.” —¥ 17. 


This position the learned author enforces with his usual 
copiousness of illustration and authorities. Nothing that we 
are aware of, proceeding from him, weakens Mr. Webster’s 
argument at all; and we have the best reason for knowing 
that he considered the doctrine asserted in that argument as 
entirely sound, and as a just and correct limitation of the 
power of local law by the operation of the law of nations. 

We doubt not that there are many benevolent persons, 
on both sides of the Atlantic, who, looking only to the fact, 
that the operation claimed for the law of England in cases of 
this kind would, if allowed, give freedom to certain slaves, 
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have regretted that any opposition should have been made 
to it. We may remind such persons, that the same argu- 
ment which overthrows Mr. Webster’s position in the case 
of the Creole will beat down his argument on the subject of 
impressment. What is law in the one case must be law in 
the other ; because the same effect is claimed for the law of 
England in both cases ; namely, a power to operate on the 
condition and rights of persons on board a foreign ship, when 
not within the exclusive jurisdiction of England, but being 
still within the jurisdiction of its own nation. If the rule of 
the law of England, which declares that slavery cannot exist 
in English territory, can enter a foreign ship while lying in a 
British port, and dissolve the obligations existing among the 
persons on board, it must be because such persons are within 
the dominion of England, that is to say, within its exclusive 
jurisdiction. If they are so, then, with equal reason, the rule 
of the law of England which gives a naval officer a right to 
impress British subjects into the service of the crown, wher- 
ever he can find them, may enter an American vessel on the 
high seas, and may justify that officer in breaking up the re- 
lations of the persons on board ; because those persons are 
just as much within the dominion of England, when sailing 
upon the high seas, so far as their mutual rights and obliga- 
tions are concerned, as the persons on board the same ship 
would be when lying in the waters of a British port, into 
which it had come by no volition of the lawful authority of the 
vessel, but by stress of weather, or by the violence of revolt. 
The fallacy, then, of likening these cases to the case of 
Somerset, or to the cases which have occurred in the free 
States of this Union, of slaves brought voluntarily by their own- 
ers within the jurisdiction of a State which does not recognize 
slavery, is apparent from the consideration, that in the one case 
the law of nations keeps the law of native domicil still in force, 
while in the other the law of the actual domicil has become 
exclusive. Whena master has voluntarily taken his slave upon 
English territory, and still seeks to enforce the condition of 
slavery created by a foreign law, he appeals to a law which 
does not recognize and has no means of enforcing that con- 
dition. Hence the slave is free ; because the foreign law 
cannot operate in English territory, and the English law has 
no means of enforcing the condition of slavery which the 


foreign law creates. ‘I'he same reasons would apply to the 
2 * 
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case of a slave who had escaped into England from a coun- 
try tolerating slavery, against the master’s will ; and, but for 
the provisions in the Constitution of the United States, the 
same reasons would produce the same result in the free States 
of this Union. In such cases, where the party is actually 
within the dominion of the country not recognizing slavery, 
a conflict arises between the law of that country and the law 
of his native domicil ; and the law of nations decides, that 
the law of the country in which he is found can alone operate 
in the territory of that country. But this is a totally different 
case from that of a party who is still, according to the law of 
nations, within the actual jurisdiction and territory of his own 
country 

The question in relation to what was at first called the 
right of search, and afterwards the right of visit, was also 
happily disposed of in the ‘Treaty of Washington, by an ar- 
rangement which rendered unnecessary the continued asser- 
tion of the right on the one side and its denial on the other. 
But in order to appreciate the merits of the treaty and the 
correspondence connected with it in reference to this matter, 
it is necessary to review the position of the question. ‘The 
British government, finding that the American flag was often 
fraudulently made use of by slave-traders on the coast of 
Africa, had been for some time previous to the year 1842 
in the habit of instructing their cruisers to ascertain the 
nationality of merchant-vessels trading on the coast of Africa, 
by detention and inspection of their papers and cargoes. 
Great abuses had consequently taken place. American 
merchant-men, engaged in lawful traffic, had been detained, 
searched, their voyages broken up, and in some cases their 
cargoes unshipped, on the suspicion of British officers that 
they were engaged in the slave-trade. When Mr. Everett 
arrived in London, in the latter part of the year 1841, to 
enter upon his duties as minister plenipotentiary, there were 
at least four of these cases, in which a claim for redress had 
been submitted by his predecessor to the British government, 
but on which no answer had been received. Mr. Everett 
prosecuted these claims with all proper despatch, and the 
result was, that compensation was very handsomely made in 
several of them. But compensation is a very imperfect 
remedy against the exercise of a practice which cannot be 
defended on grounds of Jaw, and which is so annoying and 
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injurious to commerce, and so irritating in itself, as the prac- 
tice of arresting, detaining, and searching merchant-vessels in 
time of peace. 

This practice was at first justified on the ground of what 
was called the right of search. It was soon recollected, 
however, that the right of search, being the right to enter a 
merchant-ship and search for evidence of the national char- 
acter of vessel and cargo, was a purely belligerent right, and 
therefore could not be exercised in time of peace, unless cre- 
ated by treaty. ‘The name of the thing was then changed, 
and it was called the right of visit ; the object of the visit 
being to ascertain, by personal inspection, whether the vessel 
visited lawfully bore the flag under which she was sailing. 
The British government admitted that their cruisers could not 
exercise the belligerent right of search, in time of peace ; but 
they claimed the right, at any time, to go on board any mer- 
chant-vessel, for the purpose of ascertaining whether it was 
lawfully using the flag which it might be found using ; and 
this right they called the right of visit, in contradistinction 
to the right of search. As soon as this distinction was pro- 
pounded, all Europe teemed with discussions on the ques- 
tion, whether any such distinction exists ; while the manner in 
which the British cruisers were at the same time exercising 
the alleged right showed pretty conclusively that there is no 
practical distinction, in the means of exercising the right in 
order to arrive at the object, between the belligerent search 
and the visit in time of peace. In the cases of the American 
vessels ‘Tigris, Seamew, and several others, the British offi- 
cers searched, detained, and captured precisely as if they 
were overhauling a merchant- vessel, in time of war, engaged, 
or supposed to be engaged, in violating belligerent rights. 

The great difficulty in regard to this practice, in peace, 
whether it is called the right of search or the right of visit, 
is, that the law of nations does not permit it. It may be 
shown, upon the highest authority, that the practice is the 
same thing, whether it is called by the one name or the other. 
We presume that, on a question of this kind, the highest au- 
thorities will be conceded to be the public tribunals of enlight- 
ened states specially charged with the administration of public 
law. No tribunals in the world have stood higher than the 
High Court of Admiralty in England, when presided over by 
Sir William Scott, and the Supreme Court of the United 
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States, when Marshall presided in it and Story sat at his 
side. Both of these tribunals concurred in describing the 
right of entry into a merchant-vessel on the high seas, not as 
the right of search, or the right of visit, but as the right of 
‘¢ visitation and search’’; thereby clearly implying, that, al- 
though the visit must precede the search, yet that when the 
one right exists it necessarily draws after it the other, with 
which it is inseparably combined. Both tribunals concurred 
in holding, repeatedly, in so many terms, that the right of 
‘¢ visitation and search ”’ does not exist in time of peace, can- 
not be exercised in time of peace, and that the belligerent 
claim is the only foundation of the right. Both concurred, 
also, in holding that the penalty for resisting this right is con- 
fiscation of the property so withheld from ‘‘ visitation and 
search”’; but Sir William Scott declared, that, in order to 
bring a case of resistance within the mischief of the rule, it 
must be shown, in the first instance, that the neutral vessel 
had reasonable grounds to be satisfied of the existence of a 
war ; otherwise there is no such thing as neutral character, 
nor any foundation for the several duties which the law of 
nations imposes on that character. Clearly, therefore, if a 
neutral master, having no reasonable grounds to be satisfied 
of the existence of a war, may lawfully resist a search of his 
vessel, he may at the same time lawfully resist a visitation, or 
entry into his vessel. If he may do this in a time of actual 
war, because he is ignorant that war has been declared, he 
may surely do it when there is no war. He may resist the 
search, because no one has a right to search his vessel in time 
of peace ; and he may resist the visit, because, if the visit is 
lawful, it can be so only because it has a lawful object, and 
the object can only be to ascertain his national character by 
inspection and examination, which in peace is not lawful.* 





* So far as the use of language shows whether the public law acknowl- 
edges a distinction between “ search’ and “ visit,’’ we believe the facts to 
be “these. In all languages on the continent of Europe, the term ‘* visita- 
tion’’ has become technical, to describe the belligerent right of going on 
board a neutral vessel, to ascertain its national character. In the Fre ench 
language, there is no word corresponding to the term “ seare h,”’ as a tech- 
nical legal term, to describe what is described by that word in English. In 
the German language, there are words which answer to the English word 
* search,” but the writers on public law in that language have always used 
the word “ visitation,’’ which has become technical with them by adoption 


from the French. On the continent of Europe, therefore, the word “ visi- 
tation,” visite, describes the whole of that right which in English and Amer- 
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The right of visiting the ships of other nations for the pur- 
pose of ascertaining their real characters, in time of peace, 
had, before this controversy arose, been expressly negatived 
by the Supreme Court of the United States. Lord Aber- 
deen stated the claim to be ‘‘ simply a right to satisfy the 
party who has a legitimate interest in knowing the truth, that 
the vessel actually is what her colors announce.”’ ‘The Su- 
preme Court of the United States defined the exercise of this 
right, as long ago as the year 1826, and held that ships of 
war, sailing under the authority of their government, in time 
of peace, have a right to approach other vessels at sea for the 
purpose of ascertaining their real characters, so far as the 
same can be done without the exercise of the right of visitation 
and search ; but that no vessel is bound to await the ap- 
proach of armed ships under such circumstances, although it 
cannot lawfully prevent their approach by the use of force, 
upon the mere suspicion of danger. ‘This decision was not 
binding upon the British government, so as to preclude them 
from maintaining another doctrine, if it was erroneous. But 
it was the decision of a court of the law of nations, just as 
far removed from the suspicion of prejudice or bias as the 
corresponding tribunal in England, and perfectly competent 
to declare what the law of nations is. When such a tribunal 
has decided a question of this kind, all governments that un- 
dertake to maintain a contrary doctrine are bound to show 
some decision of equal authority the other way, or that the 
law is otherwise held by other nations, or else to advance 
some reasoning that overthrows the reasoning of the decision. 
An adjudication on a point of international law, in a supreme 
tribunal of the law of nations, is not an ipse dizxit of the gov- 
ernment of the country in which the court is situated. It is 
an authentic declaration of the law, by functionaries who are 
bound to declare it impartially between their own government 





ican maritime law is called, by a pleonasm, the right of ‘‘ visitation and 
search.’’ Notwithstanding Sir Robert Peel declared that “ there is nothing 
more distinct than the right of visit is from the right of search” ; while Lord 
Brougham said that “the right of search and the right of visit are not two 
different rights,’ and “ that ‘ visit’ is the French word and ‘search’ is the 
English”; we must persist in looking to the proper judicial authorities, 
English and American, which describe the terms “ visitation and search’”’ 
as the right to go on board a neutral ship, and there demand an inspection 
of papers, and, if these are not satisfactory, to search the cargo. But who 
ever heard of the right, in time of peace, to ask for a vessel’s papers? 
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and every other, and who are always presumed to have so 
decided. It is to be received in foreign countries, not as a 
conclusive authority, but with respect ; and unless it appears 
to be an obvious misconstruction of public law, it forms the 
rule, until some decision or reasoning appears entitled to 
more respect, or the general practice of nations is found to be 
otherwise. So far as we know, this decision of the Supreme 
Court of the United States was not encountered with success, 
if at all, in any of the discussions on the British side of this 
controversy. 

The subject of the right of search, or of visit, had been 
discussed between Lord Aberdeen and the American envoys 
in London, prior to the mission of Lord Ashburton ; but no 
satisfactory conclusions had been reached. When Lord Ash- 
burton came out to this country, the position of the matter 
was this. ‘The British government had asserted the right to 
visit any ship bearing the American flag, to inquire and ascer- 
tain whether it was in reality an American vessel. If it turn- 
ed out to be an American vessel, they admitted that it could 
not be detained, and that reparation must be made for any 
loss or injury sustained by the detention for the purposes of 
inquiry. On the other hand, our government denied the ex- 
istence of any such right, and maintained that a vessel upon 
the high seas is subject, by the law of nations, to no deten- 
tion or visitation except by a belligerent, for the purposes 
known and acknowledged by the law of nations as among bel- 
ligerent rights. When the ‘Treaty of Washington was under 
negotiation, it seemed to Mr. Webster desirable, not only 
that the country should engage in some practical efforts for 
the suppression of the slave-trade, but that all motive or 
necessity for the exercise of such an alleged right of exami- 
nation or visit by British cruisers should be taken away. But 
it was by no means his purpose, in any arrangement which 
would supersede the claim of this right, to admit that the 
right itself had ever existed. He designed merely to make 
an arrangement which would enable us to execute our own 
laws against the slave-trade, and to perform our own obli- 
gations, by our own means and our own power, as being most 
consistent with the honor and dignity of the country. Ac- 
cordingly, the treaty provided that each of the two govern- 
ments should maintain on the coast of Africa a sufficient 
squadron to enforce, separately and respectively, the laws, 
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rights, and obligations of the two countries for the suppres- 
sion of the slave-trade. 

In his message to the Senate, communicating the treaty 
for ratification, the President of the United States stated 
these as the motives and inducements which had led to the 
introduction of this article into the treaty. In his subsequent 
annual message to Congress, at the opening of the session of 
1842 —43, he thus referred to the question of the right of 
visit : — 


‘*¢ Although Lord Aberdeen, in his correspondence with the 
American envoys at London, expressly disclaimed all right to 
detain an American ship on the high seas, even if found with a 
cargo of slaves on board, and restricted the British pretension to 
a mere claim to visit and inquire, yet it could not well be dis- 
cerned by the Executive of the United States how such visit and 
inquiry could be made without detention on the voyage, and con- 
sequent interruption to the trade. It was regarded as the right of 
search presented only in a new form, and expressed in different 
words ; and I[ therefore felt it to be my duty distinctly to declare, 
in my annual message to Congress, that no such concession could 
be made, and that the United States had both the will and the 
ability to enforce their own laws, and to protect their flag from 
being used for purposes wholly forbidden by those laws and ob- 
noxious to the moral censure of the world.” 


This statement was regarded in England as tending to con- 
vey the supposition, that the right of visit had been disavowed 
by Lord Ashburton, and that Great Britain had made con- 
cessions on that point, by assenting to the article in the trea- 
ty which practically superseded the exercise of the alleged 
right. On the 18th of January, 1843, Lord Aberdeen ad- 
dressed a despatch to Mr. Fox, and instructed him to read 
it to Mr. Webster, in which he deprecated this conclusion, 
and reminded our government that the right of search did not 
form the subject of discussion during the late negotiation, and 
that no concession was made or required to be made ; that 
the engagement entered into by the parties to the treaty, for 
suppressing the African slave-trade, was unconditionally 
proposed and agreed to ; and announcing that England still 
maintained and would exercise, when necessary, its right to 
ascertain the genuineness of any flag which a suspected vessel 
might bear, subject to the duty of making reparation for injury 
to innocent parties. 
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This rendered it necessary for Mr. Webster to take up the 
question of the right of search ; and accordingly, on the 28th 
of March, 1843, he addressed a despatch to Mr. Everett in 
answer to Lord Aberdeen’s despatch to Mr. Fox, in which 
he thus stated the true character of the treaty : — 


** Lord Aberdeen is entirely correct in saying that the claim of 
a right of search was not discussed during the late negotiation, 
and that neither was any concession required by this government, 
nor made by that of her Britannic Majesty. 

* The 8th and 9th articles of the Treaty of Washington con- 
stitute a mutual stipulation for concerted efforts to abolish the 
African slave-trade. This stipulation, it may be admitted, has 
no other effects on the pretensions of either party than this: 
Great Britain had claimed as a right that which this government 
could not admit to be a right, and, in the exercise of a just and 
proper spirit of amity, a mode was resorted to which might ren- 
der unnecessary both the assertion and the denial of such claim. 

‘There probably are those who think that what Lord Aber- 
deen calls a right of visit, and which he attempts to distinguish 
from the right of search, ought to have been expressly acknowl- 
edged by the government of the United States ; at the same time, 
there are those on the other side who think that the formal sur- 
render of such right of visit should have been demanded by the 
United States as a precedent condition to the negotiation for 
treaty stipulations on the subject of the African slave-trade. But 
the treaty neither asserts the claim in terms, nor denies the claim 
in terms; it neither formally insists upon it, nor formally re- 
nounces it. Still, the whole proceeding shows that the object of 
the stipulation was to avoid such differences and disputes as had 
already arisen, and the serious practical evils and inconveniences 
which, it cannot be denied, are always liable to result from the 
practice which Great Britain had asserted to be lawful. ‘These 
evils and inconveniences had been acknowledged by both gov- 
ernments. ‘They had been such as to cause much irritation, and 
to threaten to disturb the amicable sentiments which prevailed 
between them. Both governments were sincerely desirous of 
abolishing the slave-trade ; both governments were equally de- 
sirous of avoiding occasion of complaint by their respective citi- 
zens and subjects; and both governments regarded the 8th and 
9th articles as effectual for their avowed purpose, and likely, at 
the same time, to preserve all friendly relations, and to take awa 
causes of future individual complaints. ‘The Treaty of Wash- 
ington was intended to fulfil the obligations entered into by the 
Treaty of Ghent. It stands by itself; is clear and intelligible. 
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It speaks its own language, and manifests its own purpose. It 
needs no interpretation, and requires no comment. As a fact, as 
an important occurrence in national intercourse, it may have im- 
portant bearings on existing questions respecting the public law ; 
and individuals, or perhaps governments, may not agree as to 
what these bearings really are. Great Britain has discussions, 
if not controversies, with other great European states upon the 
subject of visit or search. . These states will naturally make their 
own commentary on the Treaty of Washingten, and draw their 
own inferences from the fact that such a treaty has been entered 
into. Its stipulations, in the mean time, are plain, explicit, and 
satisfactory to both parties, and will be fulfilled on the part of 
the United States, and, it is not doubted, on the part of Great 
Britain also, with the utmost good faith.” — pp. 161, 162. 


Mr. Webster then entered into an examination of the ques- 
tion of the right of visit in all its bearings. After stating the 
British claim, as asserted by her Majesty’s government, to be 
the right to visit a vessel upon the high seas in order to ascer- 
tain that the vessel actually is what her colors announce, he 
first contends that there is no such well-known and acknow!l- 
edged, nor indeed any broad and generic, difference between 
what has been usually called ‘‘ visit’? and what has been 
usually called ‘‘ search’; that the right of visit, to be effec- 
tual, must come, in the end, to include search ; and thus to 
exercise, in peace, an authority which the law of nations 
allows only in times of war. He then proceeds as follows. 


‘** An eminent member of the House of Commons thus states 
the British claim, and his statement is acquiesced in and adopted 
by the first minister of the crown: — 

*** The claim of this country is for the right of our cruisers to 
ascertain whether a merchant-vessel is justly entitled to the pro- 
tection of the flag which she may happen to have hoisted, such 
vessel being in circumstances which rendered her liable to the 
suspicion, first, that she was not entitled to the protection of the 
flag ; and, secondly, if not entitled to it, she was, either under 
the law of nations or the provisions of treaties, subject to the 
supervision and control of our cruisers.’ * 

‘¢ Now the question is, By what means is this ascertainment to 
be effected ? 

‘* As we understand the general and settled rules of public 
law, in respect to ships of war sailing under the authority of 











* « Mr. Wood, now Sir Charles Wood, Chancellor of the Exchequer.”’ 
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their government, ‘ to arrest pirates and other public offenders,’ 
there is no reason why they may not approach any vessels de- 
scried at sea, for the purpose of ascertaining their real characters. 
Such a right of approach seems indispensable for the fair and 
discreet exercise of their authority ; and the use of it cannot be 
justly deemed indicative of any design to insult or injure those 
they approach, or to impede them in their lawful commerce. 
On the other hand, it is as clear that no ship is, under such cir- 
cumstances, bound to lie by, or wait the approach of any other 
ship. She is at full liberty to pursue her voyage in her own 
way, and to use all necessary precautions to avoid any suspected 
sinister enterprise or hostile attack. Her right to the free use of 
the ocean is as perfect as that of any other ship. An entire 
equality is presumed to exist. She has a right to consult her 
own safety, but at the same time she must take care not to vio- 
late the rights of others. She may use any precautions dictated 
by the prudence or fears of her officers, either as to delay, or 
the progress or course of her voyage ; but she is not at liberty to 
inflict injuries upon other innocent parties simply because of 
conjectural dangers. 

** But if the vessel thus approached attempts to avoid the ves- 
sel approaching, or does not comply with her commander’s order 
to send him her papers for his inspection, nor consent to be vis- 
ited or detained, what is next to be done? Is force to be 
used? And if force be used, may that force be lawfully repelled ? 
These questions lead at once to the elemental principle, — the 
essence of the British claim. Suppose the merchant-vessel be 
in truth an American vessel engaged in lawful commerce, and 
that she does not choose to be detained. Suppose she resists the 
visit. What is the consequence? In all cases in which the 
belligerent right of visit exists, resistance to the exercise of that 
right is regarded as just cause of condemnation, both of vessel 
and cargo. Is that penalty, or what other penalty, to be incurred 
by resistance to visit in time of peace? Or suppose that force 
be met by force, gun returned for gun, and the commander of 
the cruiser, or some of his seamen, be killed ; what description of 
offence will have been committed ? It would be said, in behalf 
of the commander of the cruiser, that he mistook the vessel for 
a vessel of England, Brazil, or Portugal; but does this mistake 
of his take away from the American vessel the right of self- 
defence ? The writers of authority declare it to be a principle 
of natural law, that the privilege of self-defence exists against 
an assailant who mistakes the object of his attack for another 
whom he had the right to assail. 

‘Lord Aberdeen cannot fail to see, therefore, what serious 
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consequences might ensue, if it were to be admitted that this 
claim to visit, in time of peace, however limited or defined, 
should be permitted to exist as a strict matter of right; for if it 
exist as a right, it must be followed by corresponding duties and 
obligations, and the failure to fulfil those duties would naturally 
draw penal consequences after it, till ere long it would become, 
in truth, little less, or little other, than the belligerent right of 
search. 

‘If visit or visitation be not accompanied by search, it will be 
in most cases merely idle. A sight of papers may be demanded, 
and papers may be produced. But it is known that slave-traders 
carry false papers, and different sets of papers. A search for 
other papers, then, must be made, where suspicion justifies it, or 
else the whole proceeding would be nugatory. In suspicious 
cases, the language and general appearance of the crew are 
among the means of ascertaining the national character of the 
vessel. ‘The cargo on board, also, often indicates the country 
from which she comes. Her log-book, showing the previous 
course and events of her voyage, her internal fitment and equip- 
ment, are all evidences for her, or against her, on her allegation 
of character. ‘These matters, it is obvious, can only be ascer- 
tained by rigorous search. 

“It may be asked, If a vessel may not be called on to show 
her papers, why does she carry papers? No doubt she may be 
called on to show her papers; but the question is, Where, when, 
and by whom? Not in time of peace, on the high seas, where 
her rights are equal to the rights of any other vessel, and where 
none has a right to molest her. ‘The use of her papers is, in 
time of war, to prove her neutrality when visited by belligerent 
cruisers ; and in both peace and war, to show her national char- 
acter, and the lawfulness of her voyage, in those ports of other 
countries to which she may proceed for purposes of trade. 

‘‘ It appears to the government of the United States that the 
view of this whole subject which is the most naturally taken is 
also the most legal, and most in analogy with other cases. 
British cruisers have a right to detain British merchantmen for 
certain purposes ; and they have a right, acquired by treaty, to 
detain merchant-vessels of several other nations for the same 
purposes. But they have no right at all to detain an American 
merchant-vessel. This Lord Aberdeen admits in the fullest 
manner. Any detention of an American vessel by a British 
cruiser is therefore a wrong, a trespass ; although it may be 
done under the belief that she was a British vessel, or that she 
belonged to a nation which had conceded the right ‘of such de- 
tention to the British cruisers, and the trespass therefore an invol- 
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untary trespass. If a ship of war, in thick weather, or in the 
darkness of the night, fire upon and sink a neutral vessel, under 
the belief that she is an enemy’s vessel, this is a trespass, a 
mere wrong; and cannot be said to be an act done under any 
right, accompanied by responsibility for damages. So if a civil 
officer on land have process against one individual, and through 
mistake arrest another, this arrest is wholly tortious: no one 
would think of saying that it was done under any lawful exercise 
of authority, subject only to responsibility, or that it was any 
thing but a mere trespass, though an unintentional trespass. The 
municipal law does not undertake to lay down beforehand any 
rule for the government of such cases; and as little, in the 
opinion of the government of the United States, does the public 
law of the world lay down beforehand any rule for the govern- 
ment of cases of involuntary trespasses, detentions, and injuries 
at sea; except that in both classes of cases law and reason make 
a distinction between injuries committed through mistake and 
injuries committed by design: the former being entitled to fair 
and just compensation, — the latter demanding exemplary dam- 
ages, and sometimes personal punishment. ‘The government of 
the United States has frequently made known its opinion, which 
it now repeats, that the practice of detaining American vessels, 
though subject to just compensation, if such detention afterward 
turn out to have been without good cause, however guarded by 
instructions, or however cautiously exercised, necessarily leads 
to serious inconvenience and injury. ‘The amount of loss cannot 
be always well ascertained. Compensation, if it be adequate in 
the amount, may still necessarily be long delayed ; and the pen- 
dency of such claims always proves troublesome to the govern- 
ments of both countries. These detentions, too, frequently 
irritate individuals, cause warm blood, and produce nothing but 
ill effects on the amicable relations existing between the coun- 
tries. We wish, therefore, to put an end to them, and to avoid 
all occasions for their recurrence.” — pp. 166 — 169. 


This argument has never been answered, and the question 
of the right of search now slumbers with many other alleged 
rights, which have been advanced without the necessary sup- 
port of sound principle. Probably it will never be revived ; 
and therefore we take occasion to say, that it appears to us 
not at all necessary to consider whether the provision in the 
Treaty of Washington for the maintenance of squadrons on 
the coast of Africa is more or less effectual in helping to 
suppress the slave-trade than the right of search would have 
been, or would now be. ‘The complaint in England, on the 
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part of those who complained at all against the treaty and 
its accompanying discussions, was, that in the great object of 
suppressing the trade, a step had been taken backwards, by 
an apparent surrender of the right of search. As to any 
surrender of the right, we maintain that it never existed, and 
therefore nothing was surrendered —if the absence of an 
answer to Mr. Webster’s positions is to be taken as a sur- 
render — but an unfounded pretension. As to the com- 
plaint, that a mutual right of search has not been conceded 
by us, and that the treaty and the correspondence had the 
effect of preventing other powers, as they certainly had, from 
conceding it, and therefore that the world is not in so good a 
position for putting down the slave-trade as it was before the 
treaty, there are two answers to be made. ‘The chief 
answer is, that the right of search, without treaty, is contrary 
to law, and therefore it cannot be submitted to by us, or by 
any other nation, and ought not to be, if it could; and the 
right of search conceded by treaty will not be submitted to 
by our people, and therefore it cannot be forced upon them 
by their government. ‘The suppression of the African slave- 
trade is a great object, to be desired by all Christian nations, 
and to be accomplished by all practicable means ; but this is 
not a practicable means, because a commercial people will 
not endure it. Its inconveniences, its annoyances, and its 
certain abuses, however regulated it may be, are so great, 
that commerce cannot be made to bear it. We submit to 
the belligerent right of search, because it is the law, and be- 
cause we cannot help it. But a search in time of peace 
we do not submit to, because we can help it ; and we choose 
to help it, because we do not regard it as so manifestly the 
best and only means of accomplishing the suppression of the 
traffic, as to make it a high moral duty to endure iis incon- 
veniences. 

This brings us to the second answer to this complaint. 
It is a fact, which the experience of the last ten years has 
amply demonstrated, that a general suppression of the traffic, 
by means and appliances to be used on the coast of Africa, 
whatever they may be, is almost, if not quite, hopeless. 
Nothing short of a blockade by all the navies of the world, 
backed by all the resources of the world, and withdrawn from 
every other duty, will entirely destroy the trade, so long as a 
market exists, beyond the blockading force, to which the slave- 
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dealer can run his cargoes. The gains to be made in this 
trade are so enormous, as to compensate for all the risks 
which have ever yet been accumulated upon the coast of 
Africa, and for all that probably can be accumulated there, 
by the humane policy of Christendom ; and these gains will 
operate as a temptation to an indefinite extent, as long as 
they can be made. Destroy the market, therefore, if you 
would do something effectual. As long as Spain and Portu- 
gal keep open their ports to the reception of the slaves, so 
long men will be found to buy or steal them, and to transport 
them across the sea. 

Do we, then, regard the provision in the treaty as of no 
value? Weare far from thinking so. It is of great value, 
as it evinces our readiness to do what is really practicable 
towards a suppression of the trade. It is of great value, as 
it places on the coast a squadron that can prevent the fraudu- 
lent use of our flag by the slave-dealers of other nations, and 
can send home for trial any Americans who may be caught 
in the traffic ; 5 and it is of great value, as it makes it unneces- 
sary for us, in doing what we can for these objects, to sub- 
ject our ships to detention and search by foreign cruisers. 
These are its legitimate advantages ; and they are not to be 
weighed in the balance against the advantages flowing from 
an alleged right which never existed, or from a concession 
which never could have been made. 

Another of the important and interesting questions with 
which Mr. Webster had to deal was that involved in the 
ease of Alexander M’Leod; and the manner in which he 
met it was in the highest degree honorable to him and to the 
government in which he bore a distinguished part. The 
details of this case are so familiar to the public, that we need 
not here repeat them. We refer to it now, for the single 
purpose of stating the grave question which it raised, and of 
expressing our humble astonishment that any body should 
ever have doubted the soundness of the principle on which 
Mr. Webster acted. Whoever denies the correctness of that 
principle flies in the face of a rule of the public law as un- 
questionable as reason and authority can make any proposition 
whatsoever. ‘I'hat the soldier is not amenable to the crimi- 
nal justice of a foreign country, for acts done under the 
orders and on the responsibility of his government, is one 
of those rules which lie at the foundation of the whole system 
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of modern civilization. It follows irresistibly from the moral 
impersonation of nations, by which they become known to 
each other as accountable existences, and through which 
alone they can act in international relations. Strike this 
rule out of the code of nations, and you strike at the root of 
the code itself ; you reduce the world to lawless and promis- 
cuous collections of individuals without nationality, without 
the corporate capacity, and without the power of redressing 
wrong and repressing violence which the corporate capacity 
confers on the great divisions of mankind. If the soldier is 
to be held responsible criminally in a foreign country for 
executing the orders of his own government, if the agent 
may not shelter himself under the authority of the great 
principal behind him, whose adoption of his act brings a 
responsible and an equal antagonist at once into the quarrel, 
there would be no rule upon which the real aggressor could 
be reached. Nation would no longer be responsible to 
nation. Individuals would be the only recognized actors in 
the strifes of the world ; and the soldier, who now limits his 
energies to the fulfilment of his sovereign’s commands, and 
therefore has no motive for greater violence than his duty 
demands, would become a pirate and a scourge, waging 
unnecessary war upon his own responsibility, for his own 
revenge and his own safety. 

We think that Mr. Webster was not only entirely right, 
when he threw over tne vaporing and foolish Canadian who 
had ventured into the lion’s den the protection of this princi- 
ple, but that he deserves great praise for the firmness and 
dignity with which he stood between the roused anger and 
impatient demand of England on the one side, and on the 
other the equally roused jealousy of a great State, which 
was just ‘‘ swooping to its revenge ”’ for what it felt to be a 
great outrage upon life and property, and could ill brook 
delay or obstacle to its indignant justice. England demanded 
of the Federal Government the immediate release of M’Leod, 
although he was under indictment in a State court, and await- 
ing trial; announcing that the acts for which he was thus 
held were done by her order, and done by hin, if at all, 
as a public servant. Mr. Webster admitted at once, that, 
after the transaction had been avowed as a public transaction, 
the individual concerned in it ought not, by the principles 
of public law and the general usage of civilized states, to be 
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held personally responsible in the ordinary tribunals of law 
for his participation in it. But he was obliged, notwithstand- 
ing the British envoy had entreated the President ‘ to take 
into his most deliberate consideration the serious nature of 
the consequences which must ensue from a rejection of the 
demand,”’ to point out, that, as M’Leod was detained under 
judicial process, he could be discharged only by application 
to the courts of law, and not by the power of the executive 
government ; that the immunity claimed for him must be 
proved as a fact upon his trial, and that upon such proof he 
would be entitled to be discharged. ‘T'he course of the 
Secretary in answer to the demand of the English govern- 
ment was, however, plain and easy, in comparison with the 
task of dealing with the authorities of the State of New York. 
The relations of the Federal and the State governments, in 
our complicated system, are always delicate, and when there 
is no positive provision of the Constitution or of statute to 
meet the case, they become highly embarrassing. It was 
clear that England had a right to demand the release of 
M’Leod from somebody ; it was equally clear that a foreign 
government knows not, and cannot know, any diplomatic 
relations with any public organs in this country other than 
those of the Federal Union. But it was also just as clear, 
at that time, that the government of the United States could 
not, by direct interference, take the prisoner out of the hands 
of the judicial authority of a State, although it was made 
certain that the trial and punishment of that prisoner would 
be followed by a declaration of war against the United States. 
The danger was therefore imminent, and the circumstances 
were in the highest degree critical. If M’Leod had been tried 
and punished by the courts of New York, we should have 
been involved in a war with England, upon a point on which 
the whole world would have exclaimed against us, and which 
would have shut out for ever from the sight of all mankind 
the whole merits of our complaint against England for the 
affair of the Caroline. Upon the successful disentanglement 
of M’Leod’s case from the original controversy depended 
our whole chance of obtaining a clear discussion and final 
reparation of the wrong done by the violation of our territory ; 
and upon the admission of the principle which England ad- 
vanced for his protection depended our whole chance for 
keeping upon our side the respect and sympathy of the civil- 
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ized world. It was a case, therefore, for circumspect and 
cautious, but prompt and decided action, — action, that 
would not derange the complicated internal relations of our 
system, or throw down the barriers of any constitutional or 
legal principle, but at the same time would show to England, 
to the State of New York, and to the world, that the Federal 
Government was ready to do every thing, within the sphere 
of its competency, that could of right be demanded of it. 

Mr. Webster took precisely the course suited to this em- 
barrassing exigency. He despatched the Attorney-General of 
the United States into the State of New York, with instruc- 
tions to see that the counsel of M’Leod were furnished, on 
his trial, with the proper evidence that the acts for which he 
was indicted were avowed and adopted by England as acts of 
public force, done by national authority ; and with the fur- 
ther instruction, in case this defence should be overruled by 
the court in which he was to be tried, to have the proper 
steps taken immediately for removing the cause by writ of 
error to the Supreme Court of the United States. He thus 
avoided all interference with the regular administration of 
local law, and at the same time secured to the prisoner a 
complete defence, which would certainly have been suc- 
cessful in the Federal court, if it had been necessary to 
remove the cause thither. Fortunately, however, an alibi 
was proved, and M’Leod was acquitted. 

But the fact can never redound to the credit of the State 
of New York, that M’Leod was ever tried at all. An 
opportunity was afforded for his discharge, and for the de- 
livery of a judgment upon the great and interesting point 
involved in his case, that would have illustrated the judicial 
annals of the State through all future ages. The very oppor- 
tunity was afforded which the judiciary of an enlightened 
State might have coveted, could they have directed the 
whole course of events ; an opportunity for some great jurist, 
rising superior to every local passion, and drawing from their 
high fountains the great truths of a jurisprudence that is not 
fed by local ideas, to have shown the world, that, however 
fiercely the waves of popular excitement may urge, there is 
in every government of law an organ which can save the 
popular will from the violation of principle, by declaring 
justly, learnedly, and fearlessly what the principles of law 
demand. ‘This opportunity, by which a Kent, a Spencer, 
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or a Tallmadge would have set a jewel on the radiant brow 
of the Empire State, was miserably lost. M’Leod, before 
his trial, was brought by habeas corpus before the Supreme 
Court of the State, and his release was demanded on the 
ground set forth in Mr. Fox’s letter to Mr. Webster, and 
in the instructions of the latter to Mr. Crittenden. After an 
elaborate argument, the court decided, in substance, that a 
foreign soldier, although he acts under the orders of his 
government, who avow his act as a public transaction, is 
nevertheless amenable to the laws of the country in which 
the act is done, by indictment in the courts. We have read 
the opinion in which this extraordinary conclusion was 
reached, by a process which we cannot call reasoning. It 
deserves all that has been said of it by citizens of New York, 
or by others ; and the best wish we have ever been able 
to form for it is, that it may pass into that oblivion which 
would be only a too happy, though it is not a usual fate, 
where great questions have been at stake, for all legal judg- 
ments clearly erroneous and absurd. 

But, fortunately, and thanks to the wisdom of Congress, 
this thing can never occur again. By an act of Congress, 
passed on the 29th of August, 1842, authority has been 
given to the judges of the United States courts to take 
any prisoner, by habeas corpus, out of the hands of any 
State authorities, who is under confinement or custody ‘‘ for 
any act done or omitted under any alleged right, title, au- 
thority, privilege, or protection set up or claimed under the 
commission, or order, or sanction of any foreign state or 
sovereignty, the validity or effect of which depend upon the 
law of nations, or under color thereof ”’ ; and to discharge the 
prisoner, if, upon hearing, he appears to be entitled to be 
discharged by reason of such an exemption. ‘This act also 
provides a direct appeal to the Supreme Court of the United 
States, if the decision of the judge in the first instance is 
supposed to be erroneous. It was passed with the full con- 
currence of many of the most eminent jurists in the country, 
some of whom assisted in its preparation ; it has met with 
the nearly unanimous approbation of the legal profession ; 
and it has armed the Federal Government with very effectual 
further means of fulfilling its obligations to foreign nations, 
and their citizens and subjects, and consequently with further 
powers to protect the peace of the country. It adopts and 
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embodies the precise principle on which Mr. Webster acted 
in the case of M’Leod, and is a solemn legislative sanction 
of the correctness of his course. 

The government of the United States having done its 
whole duty in relation to the case of M’Leod, and that indi- 
vidual having been acquitted in the courts of New York, a 
way was open for demanding and obtaining all the needful 
redress for the violation of territory occasioned by the burn- 
ing of the Caroline. Mr. Webster brought this subject to 
the consideration of Lord Ashburton by a letter, in which 
he inclosed a communication made by him a year before to 
Mr. Fox ; and announced that the government of the United 
States still regarded the act as ‘‘ of itself a wrong, and an 
offence to the sovereignty and dignity of the United States, 
being a violation of their soil and territory, —a wrong for 
which to this day no atonement, or even apology, has been 
made by her Majesty’s government.”” ‘The letter to Mr. 
Fox of the previous year had stated the whole argument ap- 
plicable to the facts of the case, showing the character of the 
act, and maintaining that, if it was justified on grounds of self- 
defence, a necessity must be shown, ‘‘ instant, overwhelm- 
ing, leaving no choice of means and no moment for deliber- 
ation.”’” ‘There is a dignity, a power, a clearness, and a 
precision, in this document, and a display of the principles 
which hedge and protect national sovereignty, that render it 
one of the most important as well as interesting productions 
that have come from the pen of its distinguished author. It 
contains also an elaborate summary of what has been done 
by our government, from the first, in discharge of the duties 
of neutrality, which shows that we have done much to pro- 
mote peace and good neighbourhood, and to advance the civ- 
ilization of mankind. 

The answer of Lord Ashburton was the ablest among all 
his official papers connected with his mission. We concur 
entirely in the praise bestowed upon it by Lord Brougham, 
when he said, — ‘‘ I really do not know which the most to 
admire in this passage, the remarkable force, point, and pre- 
cision of the language, or the dignity of the assertion of the 
right.”” As a composition, it deserves to stand in the high- 
est rank. As an argument, it makes all that could be made 
out of the facts tending to show a justification ; but perceiv- 
ing that, when that argument was exhausted, there still re- 
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mained a violation of territory, its author proceeded, with 
great frankness and great dignity and delicacy, to express the 
regrets of his government for the fact of such a violation. 
Mr. Webster immediately replied, that the President received 
the acknowledgment in the conciliatory spirit in which it had 
been made, and that the subject would not be made the topic 
of any further discussion between the two governments. 

It can scarcely be necessary for us to point out the im- 
portance of this precedent, or of the principle which it 
establishes. It is, as far as we now remember, the only oc- 
currence of its kind in history, where a government, pursuing 
an object perfectly lawful in itself, had, in reaching the object 
which it had to strike, violated the territorial sovereignty of 
a neighbouring nation, and where the occurrence had _ been 
followed by a complaint for that violation. Such things have 
doubtless happened before ; but never, we imagine, under 
circumstances which made it absolutely necessary not to allow 
-it to pass. It was manifest that, if similar proceedings, at- 
tended by the circumstances surrounding this case, were 
allowed to occur, they must lead to bloody and exasperated 
war ; and it is now established that, when they do occur, 
there is a rule which will measure the extent of the justi- 
fication, and, by requiring an atonement for that which remains 
a trespass, after all that can be urged, will preserve national 
territory inviolate and inviolable, for the weak and the strong 
alike. 

Never were two men more fitted to conduct such negotia- 
tions as these to a happy issue, than Lord Ashburton and 
Mr. Webster. The one was a thorough Englishman, not 
bred in the practice of sacrificing truth and justice to diplo- 
matic arts, but astute, sagacious, and candid; master of a 
style which reflected admirably the sincerity and manliness of 
his character ; sufficiently informed upon all the general prin- 
ciples applicable to the subjects in controversy ; warmly de- 
sirous of peace, because capable of appreciating all the rela- 
tions of England and America; and entertaining always a 
friendly regard to this country, but never forgetting the inter- 
ests and honor of his own; ; with no party purposes to 
accomplish, and with no object but to serve his sovereign 
and to benefit the world. He came here, and set an exam- 
ple of moderation, frankness, and elevation of mind, which 
the statesmen and diplomatists of every country may profit- 
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ably follow. The other, — who shall adequately describe 
him ? — with his great powers, experience, and patriotic feel- 
ing ; with his vast resources, in which the training of the 
forum and the senate have equalled the great gifts of nature ; 
with his power of concentration, that exhausts, without en- 
cumbering, the subject which it grasps ; with his lucid reason- 
ing, his unrivalled English, and his majestic thought ; with 
his wise and reflecting spirit, careful for the welfare of his 
country, and studious from afar of the things that make for 
its happiness and renown ; fully impressed with the hazards 
which he ran for his own reputation by remaining in office and 
awaiting the coming messenger of England, but seeing in 
advance the inevitable connection between his own fame and 
the termination of controversies which circumstances had 
enabled him, and him alone, to terminate. He met his antago- 
nist, for the high debate which he had come to hold, without 
a single unworthy use of the advantages of his position, and 
in a spirit of equal frankness, sincerity, and truth. It is well 
known, that, just previously to the announcement of Lord 
Ashburton’s intended mission, it seemed scarcely possible, to 
the wisest on either side of the Atlantic, for England and 
America to close their long pending difficulties but by the 
dread arbitrament of war. It is equally well known, that at this 
time, the pressure of party opinions on the American Secre- 
tary was most severe, to induce him to quit his post. The 
hour was dark, for it seemed as if he must quit that post, 
and war must come ; but it was the hour that precedes the 
dawn. As soon as the intention of the British ministry to 
send out a special minister was formed, it was communicated 
privately to Mr. Webster from England. He saw a light 
breaking in upon the thick gloom before him, a light which 
others did not see ; and we can fancy him cheered by the 
words which the poet has put into the mouth of Richelieu : — 


“ Take away the sword; 
States can be saved without it.” 


When the two negotiators met and proceeded to their 
work, it was in a style and manner very different from that 
usually practised in diplomacy, but eminently suited to the 
topics which they had to discuss. If we have made any 
thing clear in the foregoing pages, it is, that these subjects 
demanded reasoning and argument. ‘They were great ques- 
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tions of law. ‘To make adroit and rapid movements in the 
game, to checkmate each other on the board, or to exercise 
mere ingenuity and skill in the discussion, would have resulted 
in nothing at all. Questions depending on moral reasoning 
were to be settled. The debaters were to ascertain and 
demonstrate to each other, and to the world, what public juris- 
prudence declares to be the truth upon those questions. It 
happened that, in regard to most of them, we were to estab- 
lish the affirmative of certain positions ; and hence the letters 
of Mr. Webster were arguments addressed to the convictions 
of his antagonist, to obtain an express or an implied assent 
to his positions, or to develope the grounds on which his own 
government intended hereafter to rest with regard to these 
subjects. 

The careful reader of these documents will hereafter ob- 
serve the manner in which Mr. Webster extracts the ques- 
tion to be discussed from the circumstances out of which it 
arises. In his statement of the case, statement becomes 
argument. ‘The principle which he intends to maintain be- 
comes so clear, as he advances through the facts with which 
he has to deal, that the assent of the reader is almost gained, 
before he has surrounded it with the illustrations which illumi- 
nate the course of his reasoning, and carry us willingly cap- 
tive along to the conclusion. in these illustrations, there is, 
too, an extraordinary amount of legal knowledge, expressed 
in the clearest terms. ‘The whole body of these papers may 
be profitably resorted to as a text-book upon a great variety 
of questions in international law. Here the student will find 
the principles which govern the rights of persons and vessels 
entering a foreign friendly port; the extent to which the 
comity and practice of nations oblige governments to permit 
the law of a foreign country to be brought into its waters for 
the government of the relations of foreigners who may come 
into them ; the distinctions between an exclusive and a mixed 
jurisdiction ; ; the rules which determine when one system of 
law applies and another does not apply; the distinction be- 
tween what a state may do by positive provision, and what 
it is presumed not to intend, when it has made no such pro- 
vision; the force and extent of the law which creates the 
condition of slavery, when the person affected by that 
condition leaves the soil where that law prevails ; the rules 
which declare that a ship is an extension of territorial sover- 
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eignty ; the limitation which this principle opposes to the 
exercise of any act of foreign sovereignty within such limits ; 
the rights of mariners under the law of nations, and their 
consequent exemption from the law of perpetual allegiance 
when that law undertakes to follow them into a foreign ves- 
sel ; the mode in which the sovereignty of a nation is offend- 
ed by the practice of impressment ; the inviolability of na- 
tional territory, and the circumstances which will make a 
case of self-defence that can excuse a trespass upon it ; the 
extent to which the citizens of one country may take part in 
the civil commotions of another, and the nature of their 
offence, if it be one; the duties of neutrality, and the obli- 
gations of governments to enforce them; the personal im- 
munity afforded to military men by the fact that they act 
under the orders of their sovereign ; the distinction in all 
constitutional governments between the executive power and 
a function of the judiciary ; and the great topic of the im- 
munity of flags, and the respective rights of public vessels 
and merchantmen upon the high seas, in time of peace, as 
distinguished from a state of war. Information upon these 
and many other topics, of the highest value and authority, 
may be found in these pages. When the questions involving 
these subjects came under Mr. Webster’s cognizance, they 
were brought to the ordeal of legal scrutiny, to an extent not 
common in diplomatic discussions; and therefore, as we think, 
the world has gained something in the results. 

The United States, at least, have gained all that was un- 
dertaken. Impressment has been rendered a nullity ; the 
question arising out of the case of the Creole stands upon an 
unanswered argument made six years ago, and therefore it is 
to be held unanswerable ; the right of “search, i in the judg- 
ment of Europe and America, i is gone ; and for the invasion 
of our territory by the burning of the Caroline, an apology, 
ample, but without injury to the pride of England, was ob- 
tained. If to these we add the settlement of the boundaries, 
the provisions for the suppression of the slave-trade, and the 
incorporation into the public code of the mutual surrender of 
fugitives charged with crime, —that high moral obligation 
which the whole body of jurists, from Grotius down, have 
desired to see enforced, but could not declare to be part of 
the public law, — we shall be content with the decision of Mr. 
Webster, when he concluded to hold the seals of office until 
these things could be accomplished. 
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As we are writing these observations, the news is received 
of the assembling of a small body of well-meaning enthusiasts, 
in Europe, to promote the adoption of arbitration, as a means 
of settling international disputes, and the entire or partial dis- 
arming of the nations. We have no space and but little in- 
clination to discuss this project. ‘The great practical difficulty 
with regard to arbitration, as a general practice, upon such 
questions as those which arise between nations, is, that no 
system can be devised to enforce the award, by an independ- 
ent power, and compliance with its terms must therefore be 
at last enforced by an appeal to arms by the parties them- 
selves. All that upholds the practice of arbitration between 
individuals, in any society where it is extensively used, is the 
fact that the regular tribunals of justice will enforce the award. 
But in the case of nations, no power can be lodged with any 
third’ party, by positive institution, which would be great 
enough for the purpose of enforcing the decrees of the pro- 
posed tribunal, and would, at the same time, be tolerated by 
the nations. The executive force of such an institution must 
consist of standing armies and navies perpetually afloat, great- 
er than are now required to preserve the peace of the world ; 
and without such a force, its decrees would be mere waste- 
paper. We have therefore little to hope from such a project, 
even if it were agitated by persons of more influence than 
those engaged in it at present. ‘T'o our thinking, the exam- 
ple given by two such nations as England and the United 
States, of appointing two such persons as Lord Ashburton 
and Mr. Webster, at a time when causes of difference had 
almost exhausted mutual forbearance, to meet, discuss, and 
settle every question in dispute capable of settlement, is of 
more value than all the arbitrations in history. When, we 
may ask, has there been a question, between any two coun- 
tries in modern times, which would have admitted of state- 
ment and submission to an arbitrator, which two such men 
could not have settled ? When has there been a question 
between France and England, for the last five-and-twenty 
years, which could have been thus settled by the Duke of 
Wellington and the Duc de Broglie ? The truth is, that but 
few wars grow out of questions which could be formally stat- 
ed for the decision of an arbitrator, by being disentangled 
from all the circumstances and disturbing causes of which an 
arbitrator could take no cognizance. These disturbing causes, 
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which intrude between the pure deductions of reason and the 
results to which they lead, exist in the minds of men, in the 
temperaments of races, in the development of new ideas lead- 
ing to social convulsions, in the necessities, real or imaginary, 
of differing nations, and in the shifting aspects of institutions, 
which cannot always be pulled down or built up without vio- 
lence. When such causes are in operation, when the waters 
are out, and the great deeps are broken up, wars must come ; 
and no arbitrator and no umpire can grasp or resolve the 
complicated elements of the dispute. But when, in a period 
of general peace, questions have sprung up, which touch na- 
tional honor rather than immediate national interests, which 
may be rescued from the dominion of the passions, and be 
subjected to the ordeal of reason by discussion and statement, 
— then is the period for the higher statesmen of the world to 
interpose. Then it is possible, witha certain class of minds, 
clothed with sufficient authority on either side, and without 
any umpire to vex by a wrong decision, to reach a final ter- 
mination of the worst of such controversies, and to show that 


** Beneath the rule of men entirely great, 
The pen is mightier than the sword.” 





Art. I].—The Works of Henry Fielding, with a Life of 
the Author. By Tuomas Roscoe. London: Henry 
G. Bohn. 1843. 8vo. pp. 1116. 


THERE is no word more provokingly equivocal than his- 
tory. In one sense, it simply indicates a department of liter- 
ature ; in another, the sum and substance of all departments. 
He who should read all the so-called historians of the world, 
from Herodotus to Hallam, would, in common phrase, be 
considered as possessing a knowledge of history ; but in re- 
spect to the thing itself, he might be more ignorant of many 
ages and nations than one who had devoted his time to plays 
and novels. In regard to the history of England, especially, 
it is curious how small a portion of our realized and available 
knowledge of the English mind and people is derived from 
the standard narratives of public events. When, after ex- 
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hausting the strictly historical department of English litera- 
ture, we turn to its works of imagination, and from these to 
the numerous trifles in poetry and romance which every age 
has poured forth, we discover that we are increasing our his- 
torical information while we are seemingly gratifying only 
taste, indolence, or whim. Indeed, it is impossible to un- 
derstand the causes of England’s material supremacy in any 
summary now extant of the persons and events connected 
with its different stages. ‘That peculiar combination of vir- 
tues and vices, of practical sense and stubborn prejudice, 
which occurs to us when we think of an Englishman, never 
was obtained from Hume alone. ‘The literature of the coun- 
try, in the most generous meaning of that word, is therefore 
a portion of its history, conducting us close to the heart, 
character, and external costume, the body and soul, of the 
nation, and enabling us to realize the people as living beings. 
A drama by Fletcher, a pamphlet by Nash, a satire by Donne, 
a novel by Mrs. Behn, a comedy by Congreve, not to men- 
tion the stores of information in Spenser, Shakspeare, Milton, 
Dryden, and Pope, may convey more real historical knowl- 
edge, and enable us better to understand England in its man- 
ners and unwritten institutions, than Holinshed and Carte, than 
Oldmixon and Burnet. A _ person whose notions of dignity 
prevent him from penetrating into such minor avenues of let- 
ters will never gain much more than the shell of history. If 
the object of historical studies be thus to give an idea of a 
past age, approaching as near as possible in vividness to that 
which we have of our own, then certainly no student of the 
eighteenth century should overlook the life and works of 
Henry Fielding, — dramatist, lawyer, journalist, magistrate, 
novelist, and man of wit and pleasure about town. ‘Tom 
Jones and Joseph Andrews may not seem of so much im- 
portance as George II. and Sir Robert Walpole ; but no 
one ever followed the adventures of the former without ac- 
quiring, unconsciously, a vast amount of information shedding 
light on the policy of the latter. 
Of all English authors, the two most exclusively English, 
the two into whose very being the life of their age and coun- 
passed most completely, are Ben Jonson and Henry 
Fielding ; and no person can be pronounced ignorant of Eng- 
land who has studied their works and obtained a living con- 
ception of their personal characters. Our present concern 
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is with Fielding, who, somewhat deficient in that positiveness 
and dogmatism of the English character which appear so 
grandly in old Ben, and in heedless animal spirits suggesting 
the Irishman rather than the Englishman, still in mind and 
disposition represents that basis of sensuality, humor, coarse 
and strong morality, that practical grasp of things in the con- 
crete, and that thoroughgoing belief in the senses, which 
characterize the genuine Saxon. Scott, indeed, thinks that 
Fielding can hardly be relished and understood by persons 
not habitually conversant with old English life. Doubtless, 
this is true to a certain extent ; but we can name no novelist 
who so felicitously exhibits human nature through its modifi- 
cation of English nature, or conveys so vivid an idea of both, 
in modes so universally appreciable. 

The period in which Fielding lived and wrote presented a 
society richly diversified in character and manners, and afford- 
ing to the moralist exhaustless materials of humor and real 
life. It had already, in Pope, Swift, Young, Arbuthnot, and 
others, found its satirists, men who made its crimes and fol- 
lies the butt of their aggressive wit ; but it had not as yet 
been mirrored on the page of a deep and genial humorist, 
combining the requisite insight with the requisite toleration to 
represent it in its peculiar life and costume. The profligacy 
and levity which disgraced the higher classes had been par- 
tially reflected in the comedies of Congreve ; and Vanbrugh, 
with a stronger grasp of character, had brought up Sir Tun- 
belly Clumsey and Sir Francis Wronghead from the country, 
to introduce them to the Lord Foppingtons and Sir John 
Brutes of the town; but the man who should exhibit church 
and state, town and country, in characters at once national, 
local, and individual, and be able to present pictures by which 
after ages might recognize the form and spirit of the time, 
was yet to appear. Fielding not only possessed the jovial 
temperament and mental power to perform this truthfully, but 
the vicissitudes of his life brought him face to face with ev- 
ery order of English society. Born of a noble family, but 
thrown at an early age into the world to make his own living, 
he knew almost every form of poverty and distress, and ob- 
tained his knowledge of mankind by the scientific process of 
observation and experience. He knew equally well the man- 
sion of the aristocrat and the garret of the author, the palace 
and the sponging-house, the court and St. Giles, Westmin- 
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ster Hall and Wapping, the cathedral and the Methodist 
meeting, the manor-house and the country inn. ‘To dine 
with the Duke of Roxburgh or his Grace of Bedford in the 
West End, to sup with Savage or Boyce in a cellar, — to 
converse with Lord Chesterfield at Pulteney’s, and with a 
country coachman at an ale-house in Dorsetshire, — to hear 
some member of the great Whig connection expatiate on the 
blessings of the Hanover succession, how it preserved Eng- 
lish liberty (besides filling his pockets with the wages of cor- 
ruption), and to hear some old Jacobite squire roar out a 
song to Charlie over the water, after the fifth bottle, — to 
know all varieties of fortune, and consequently all varieties of 
company, and intensely to enjoy every thing short of misery 
itself, — was the common experience of the great delineator 
of English character and manners. No other author of his 
time had his experience of life, and his experience would 
have converted almost any other author into a spitfire satirist 
or moody misanthrope. ‘Towwouse, Squire Western, Par- 
sons Adams, Barnabas, and Trulliber, Dr. Harrison, Colo- 
nel Bath, Square, Thwackum, Bliful, Allworthy, Partridge, 
Fanny, Sophia Western, Mrs. Slipslop, Lady Bellaston, — 
almost every form which selfishness, baseness, levity, licen- 
tiousness, clerical worldliness, political corruption, as well as 
honesty, innocence, and truth, assumed in the men and wom- 
en of his age, — Fielding knew with a certainty and accuracy 
almost approaching the perfection of science. And he sur- 
veyed the whole with a kind of inimitable absence of spleen 
and egotism, more wonderful than his knowledge. His 
works represent greater varieties of rascality and hard-heart- 
edness than those of almost any other writer ; yet he never 
leaves the impression, that human nature is to be given over 
as beyond redemption, or that the world is effete. 

Fielding was born April 22, 1707. He was the son 
of Edmund Fielding, an officer who served with some dis- 
tinction under Marlborough, and who eventually was promoted 
to the rank of lieutenant-general. By his father’s side, Henry 
was connected with the noble families of Kingston and Den- 
bigh, and through the latter with the renowned house of 
Hapsburg, from which Austria has drawn her emperors. 
Gibbon, in that burst of enthusiasm for literary fame in 
which he exhorts the noble Spensers, enriched by the tro- 
phies of Marlborough, to consider still ‘‘ the Fairy Queen as 
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the most precious jewel in their coronet,”’ also finely alludes 
to Fielding’s noble descent. ‘‘ Far different, ” he says, 
‘¢ have been the fortunes of the English and German divisions 
of the family of Hapsburg ; the former, the knights and 
sheriffs of Leicestershire, have slowly risen to the dignity of 
a peerage ; the latter, the emperors of Germany and kings 
of Spain, have threatened the liberty of the Old and invaded 
the treasures of the New World. ‘The successors of Charles 
V. may disdain their brethren of England ; but the romance 
of ‘Tom Jones, that exquisite picture of human manners, 
will outlive the palace of the Kscurial and the imperial eagle 
of Austria.”’ ‘This confident prophecy seems in the present 
year to be in the course of fulfilment. 

Fielding received the rudiments of education from the 
Rev. Mr. Oliver, a coarse, avaricious, and narrow-minded 
priest, whom he afterwards immortalized in the character of 
Parson Trulliber. From the hands of this clerical bear he 
was removed, when he arrived at a suitable age, to Eton, 
where he distinguished himself for his quickness of parts, and 
laid the foundations of that classical knowledge which he 
always loved, and which he was so fond of parading even in 
his novels. At this school he formed the acquaintance of 
many boys who afterwards became eminent, and among 
others of Lord Lyttelton, Mr. Fox, and Mr. Pitt. It was 
his father’s intention to make him a lawyer, and accordingly 
he was sent from Eton to Leyden, in his eighteenth year, 
to study the civil law. How he conducted himself abroad 
we are not informed ; but launched, as he was, into life in 
the heyday of youth, and with a constitution which could 
bear any excesses into which his irresistible animal spirits 
might impel him, we have always thought that his knowledge 
of law was principally obtained in experiencing the conse- 
quences of its violation. His biographers are careful to in- 
form us that he-studied hard with the celebrated Professor 
Vitriarius, and some of them mournfully regret that his father 
could not sustain the expense of carrying him through a course 
of study so auspiciously commenced, and which was winning 
him the approbation of the learned ‘Thebans of Leyden. 
The probability is, that Fielding’s expenses were considerably 
larger than properly belong to a simple devotee of knowledge, 
and that General Fielding had to support the bon vivant as 
well as the scholar. At any rate, his father’s remittances 
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failed after he had enjoyed the inestimable companionship of 
Professor Vitriarius for a period short of three years, and he 
was compelled to return to England. It cannot be doubted 
that he returned with some knowledge of the world and of 
the classics, with a keen sense of the pleasurable and a dis- 
position to gratify it in the elegant recreations suitable to a 
rake and a blood ; but of his civil law we hear no more. 

General Fielding was married four times, and had a large 
and constantly increasing family, which in respect to number 
was compared to King Priam’s ; and accordingly, on Field- 
ing’s arrival in England, he found his good-natured father 
perfectly willing that he should be his own master, and 
willing also to settle on him £200 a year, —an allowance, 
however, which was never paid. ‘Thus, at the age of twenty, 
Fielding was cast upon the world of London, with nobody to 
assist or check him, and with five particularly ravenous 
senses to provide with objects of necessity or indulgence. 
He immediately renewed his acquaintance with many of his 
schoolboy friends, and plunged resolutely into the dissipa- 
tion of the tine. With a handsome person, a constitution of 
iron, a fund of spirits which glorified the hour and disregarded 
the future, with brilliant conversational powers and irresistible 
bonhommie of manner, he soon became popular, and ranked 
among his associates all the good fellows of the day, from the 
noble profligate to the needy author. But this kind of life 
requires money, and Fielding probably soon found that there 
is a limit to the patience of unpaid landladies and the liber- 
ality of fashionable friends, and that he must choose an 
occupation. It is needless to say that Professor Vitriarius 
and the civil law were forgotten, and that his thoughts were 
at once turned to the stage, as presenting the best means of 
solving the problem, how a young adventurer, whose wit 
and sprightliness were the talk of London society, could 
gratify an insatiable love of pleasure without keeping up a 
portentous mountain of debts. At the early age of twenty, 
therefore, he became a playwright, having no alternative, as 
he expressed it, but to be a hackney writer or a hackney- 
coachman. 

His first comedy, Love in Several Masques, was produced 
in 1707. ‘Though it succeeded The Provoked Husband, 
which had attracted large audiences for twenty-eight nights, 
it still met with a moderate share of success. Wilks, 
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Cibber, Mrs. Booth, and Mrs. Oldfield did all that good 
acting could do in promoting the author’s interest. When 
ublished, the play was dedicated, in an elegant preface, to 
Lady Mary Wortley Montague, who was a connection of 
Fielding’s. ‘The author may be considered to have started 
fair in his dramatic career, with nothing to prevent his reaching 
the most profitable summits of theatrical excellence, provided 
his genius was calculated for the drama. Congreve, at about 
the same age, had, under somewhat similar circumstances, 
laid the foundations of his fortune in The Old Bachelor. 
But Love in Several Masques indicates none of Congreve’s 
original merit. It is a well-written imitation of the latter’s 
style, bearing about the same relation to its model which 
Hayley bears to Pope, or the Right Honorable John Wilson 
Croker to Scott. In character, plot, and diction, it is but 
a repetition of the established theatrical commonplaces of 
that period. In the throng of affected similes and ingenious 
comparisons, which the author forces into his dialogue to 
make it seem brilliant, we look in vain for one touch of 
Fielding’s peculiar genius, as afterwards evinced in his 
novels. ‘The play simply exhibits fashionable life after the 
approved fashion. ‘The beau is ‘‘ every thing of the woman 
but the sex, and nothing of the man beside it’’; the lord 
considers °° beauty as the qualification of a mistress, fortune, 
of a wife,’ ** virtue so scarce as not to be worth looking 
after, and beauty so common as not worth the keeping 7% 
and the brisk wit of the play, with the usual cant of his 
function, swears that a charming woman, divested of her 
fortune, is like ‘* Beau Grin out of his embroidery, or my 
Lady Wrinkle out of her paint.”” The dialogue is smart 
and glib rather than witty, with a continual effort after bril- 
liancy. ‘The only thing which distinguishes the play from 
the hundred forgotten productions of its school is an occa- 
sional touch of humanity or hearty sentiment, proving that the 
best-humored and most joyous man in Great Britain could 
not altogether forget his nature, even when cramped in the 
most artificial of styles. ‘There is something amusing in the 
moral tone of the prologue, whether we consider the freedom 
of the particular comedy it introduces, or the coarseness of 
the plays whieh succeeded it. It expresses, in rather in- 
different verse, the ethical object which at that time every 
fifth-rate professor of ribaldry and licentiousness affected to 
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have in view, however scandalous might be his language 
and dramatis persone : — 


‘* No private character these scenes expose ; 
Our bard at vice, not at the vicious, throws. 


Humor still free from an indecent flame, 

Which, should it raise your mirth, must raise your shame. 
Indecency ’ s the bane to ridicule, 

And only charms the libertine or fool. 

Naught shall offend the fair one’s ears to-day, 

Which they might blush to hear, or blush to say.” 


Fielding was now fairly entered upon his occupation of 
man of letters, and during the ensuing ten years produced 
eighteen comedies and farces. ‘The Temple Beau, which 
succeeded Love in Several Masques, was brought out in 
1729. ‘The introductory scene, between Lady Lucy Pedant 
and Lady Gravely, is a good specimen of malignant genteel 
raillery ; and the scene in which Sir Harry Wilding breaks 
into his son’s chambers in the Temple, and discovers the pe- 
culiar kind of law which his darling student is practising, is 
finely ludicrous ; but the play is generally uninteresting and 
devoid of originality. With these two comedies, Fielding 
seems to have bid adieu to the school of Congreve, and re- 
solved to try akind of writing which less tasked his fancy, and 
which he could despatch in more haste. Tom Thumb, a 
grand caricature of the popular tragedies of the day, includ- 
ing those of Dryden, and aiming to produce laughter by the 
broadest gushes of drollery, appeared in 1730, and still keeps 
the stage. In a similar, though even coarser, style is the 
Covent Garden Tragedy, produced in 1732. The Coffee- 
House Politician, which Arthur Murphy gravely praises, 
could have been written only when the author was drunk. 
The fumes of gin and tobacco, we think, can be detected in 
most of his plays after he had been two years at work. ‘There 
is a sort of brazen vulgarity about them which continually 
suggests the pot-house. ‘The year 1732 seems to have been 
the most industrious period of his dramatic life. ‘The Mock 
Doctor, and The Miser, from Moli¢re, The Debauchees, and 
The Covent Garden Tragedy, were all produced in this year. 
The wretchedness of the profession he had chosen is perhaps 
sufficiently indicated in the character of the entertainments 
he provided for the public ; but in the dedication of The Uni- 
versal Gallant, in 1734, to the Duke of Marlborough, he in- 
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dicates another evil. This comedy was condemned with 
particular emphasis ; and he complains bitterly, that there 
were some young gentlemen about town who ‘‘ made a jest 
of damning plays.” He speaks of the cruelty of this kind 
of wit, especially as exercised upon a person like himself, 
depending on his labors for his bread ; and he adds, that ‘‘ he 
must be an inhuman creature, who would, out of sport and 
wantonness, prevent a man from getting a livelihood in an 
inoffensive way, and make a jest of starving him and his 
family.”’ 

About this time, he seems to have conceived the idea of 
being a manager himself, the ill success of his plays probably 
rendering the great theatres indisposed to receive his produc- 
tions. Accordingly, in 1735, he assembled a company of 
discarded actors, under the name of the Great Mogul’s Com- 
pany of Comedians, to perform his own dramas at the small 
theatre in the Haymarket. ‘Though this project hardly met 
with any more success than his other contrivances for a living, 
failure does not appear to have damped his miraculous spirits, 
or to have impaired the elastic vigor of his mind. At this the- 
atre, we believe, he brought out his two political satires, Pas- 
quin, in 1736, and The Historical Register, in 1737, which, 
in themselves of no great importance, were the cause of the 
celebrated measure of Walpole to restrain the licentiousness 
of the stage, by giving discretionary power to the Lord 
Chamberlain to refuse a license for any play which did not 
meet his approbation. 

This measure created at the time a great deal of clamor 
among the dramatists, and has been the cause of a great deal 
of cant among them since. During its passage through Par- 
liament, Lord Chesterfield delivered a powerful speech against 
it. It seems to us, that the merits of the bill must be con- 
sidered apart from the motives of the framers, in order to form 
a correct judgment upon it. ‘That some check was needed, 
there can be no doubt. The evil which the bill assumed to 
remedy was one which strikes at the very root of society. 
To outrage morality and decency in public places of amuse- 
ment, to have a legalized system of entertainments whose 
only tendency was to make drunkards, blasphemers, and lib- 
ertines, might be very justly considered as demanding the 
interference of the civil power, even by those who would 
give the largest liberty to the publication of irreligious and 
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immoral opinions. Fielding himself, in 1729, indicated the 
necessity of some regulation of the stage, when, in mourning 
over the degradation of authorship, he exclaimed, —‘‘ Be pro- 
fane, be immodest, be scurrilous ; and if you would ride in a 
coach, deserve to ride in a cart.”’ In truth, the obligation of 
every ruler to enforce decency, if he cannot enforce morality, 
called for some measure to check the profligate stupidity and 
comic irreligion which every broken-down Grub-street hack 
might indite over his morning gin, to feed a vulgar appetite 
for brutal merriment. 

But important as this measure eventually proved in purify- 
ing the stage, nothing can be more ludicrous than to praise 
Sir Robert Walpole, as Coxe, his biographer, gravely pro- 
fesses to do, for his agency in the reform. He was undoubt- 
edly a man not destitute of virtues, and when we consider that 
he was a hunted politician, it must be acknowledged he was 
singularly free from cruel and malignant passions ; but it would 
be absurd to allege a regard for decency as the motive of any 
of his acts. He had always been accustomed to the English 
theatre as it had been left by Charles I1., — the theatre of 
Wycherley, Vanbrugh, Congreve, and Farquhar, —and doubt- 
less considered libertinism as a prominent element in every 
brilliant play. Besides, he was himself utterly destitute of 
delicacy and refinement. His talk, it is well known, was con- 
fined to two subjects, politics and women ; and he conversed 
about the latter in a style to shock even the gentlemen of a 
generation famous for its preference of plain noun substan- 
tives to cautious circumlocutions. His summer revelries at 
Houghton made him the nuisance of the neighbourhood ; and 
if indecency and profanity, inspired by ‘‘ potations pottle 
deep,’’ were heard anywhere with peculiar emphasis and 
shameless vociferation, it was at the board of England’s prime 
minister. The truth is, he cared nothing about the license 
of the stage until it attacked his darling power. Fielding 
might have violated every morality and decency of civilized 
life, without being much disturbed by Sir Robert ; but in 
Pasquin and The Historical Register, he exhibited and ex- 
posed the political corruption of the day ; and Walpole then 
found it was Ifigh time to put a stop to the demoralization of 
the drama. 

But if Walpole’s motive was not a hatred of licentiousness, 
neither was Fielding’s motive a hatred of political corruption. 
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He had a grudge against the prime minister. In 1730, he 
had solicited his patronage, which Walpole, with his usual 
contempt for literary men, had refused. In 1731, he dedi- 
cated ‘I'he Modern Husband to him, exhorting him to protect 
the Muses, reminding him that heroes and statesmen had ever 
been the patrons of poets, and adjuring him to add to his 
many noble and patriotic qualities the glory of being the pro- 
tector of literature. ‘The flattery and the advice Walpole 
seems equally to have disregarded. Accordingly, Fielding 
became a patriot, as the word was understood at that day ; — 
that is, he joined those politicians who were indignant at the 
corruption which they could not themselves wield, or in 
whose fruits they could not participate. Walpole bought all 
the patriots he feared, and defied or ridiculed the rest. He 
never patronized literary merit ; but if he discovered a writer 
able to do the dirty work of political pamphleteering without 
any scruples whatever, — a man whose mind presented the 
harmonious combination of tact, impudence, shamelessness, 
and talent for influencing the mob, —he was ready to give 
such a person the full enjoyment of the luxuries of the secret- 
service fund. Thus, he paid £10,000, at different periods, 
to that ‘‘ intermediate link between man and the baboon,”’ the 
profligate Arnall. As far as Fielding’s political opinions were 
concerned, he seems to have viewed Sir Robert with great 
admiration. In his latest work, he speaks of him as ‘*‘ one of 
the best of men and of ministers.” 

We have seen that, during the ten years that Fielding was 
a dramatist, he averaged about two plays a year. ‘The com- 
position of these occupied but a comparatively small portion 
of his time. He would sometimes contract to write a farce 
or comedy in the evening, pass a good portion of the night 
convivially, and bring in a whole scene the next morning, 
written on the paper in which his darling tobacco was wrap- 
ped. His plays never met with any brilliant success, and 
failed to provide for his wants. He said himself, that he left 
off writing for the stage at the period when he should have 
begun. ‘There are some indications of his genius scattered 
over his comedies, though but little evidence is given of dra- 
matic art. As a playwright, he never reached the success 
which was afterwards obtained by such men as Holcroft, 
Morton, and Reynolds. 

There are few memorials extant of his mode of life, dur- 
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ing these ten years of contrivances and failures. ‘That he 
plunged heedlessly into dissipation, and led the life of a man 
of art and pleasure about town, there can be no doubt. As 
an author, he was distinguished from his brother hacks by 
having the social position of a gentleman. He repeatedly 
received pecuniary assistance from Lyttelton and other 
friends, who were delighted with his vivacity and good fellow- 
ship. Lyttelton said that, in conversation, he had more wit 
and humor than all the celebrities of Queen Anne’s day put 
together. But though thus assisted by the patronage of rich 
and titled acquaintances, Fielding must have participated 
more or less in the vices, miseries, and humiliations of the 
literary drudge of the time, —the hireling of managers and 
booksellers, the vagabond by practice and author by profes- 
sion. ‘lhe appreciation which the government had of literary 
men is perhaps best indicated in the remark of George I. to 
Lord Hervey, who had some sins of verse lying heavy on his 
soul: —‘‘ Do not write poetry,—’t is beneath your rank; leave 
that to little Mr. Pope ;—’tis his trade.”” A man who, in 
that day, adopted authorship as a means of livelihood was 
immediately associated with one of the most curious bodies 
of men of which we have any record ;— the clan of Grub- 
street hacks, so remorselessly gibbeted by Pope. During the 
reigns of George I. and George II., it was very difficult for 
a man of genius to escape this most miserable of social grades. 
As soon as he fell into the clutches of a bookseller, he had 
passed through that gate over which was written, ‘‘ Let those 
who enter here leave Hope behind.”? He had joined that 
lean and squalid band of littérateurs, 


“Who must, like lawyers, either starve or plead, 
And follow, right or wrong, where guineas lead ”’ ; — 


men on whose brows was blazoned the sign, ‘‘ Mind to be 
let’? ; who were slaves to every stupid, ignorant, and un- 
principled publisher, engaged in supplying a demand for 
frivolity, scurrility, indecency, and sedition ; and who, with 
the tastes of scholars and the wages of draymen, ended 
at last in being the most dissolute and the most wretched 
of day-laborers. ‘To be the tenant, at best, of an attic or 
a cellar; to be hunted by enraged unpaid tradesmen ; to 
wait for weeks in the antechamber of a lord to exchange a 
dedication for a guinea; to have all the spirit of a man ex- 
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tinguished by the necessity of creeping and cringing before a 
vulgar taskmaster ; to know want and need in all their bitterest 
forms ; to pass at evening from the back-room of a Curll, an 
Osborne, or a Mist, with a worn-out brain and a jaded body, 
and rush to purchase a few hours’ pleasure in a low debauch ; 
to exercise more ingenuity in dodging bailiffs and bilking 
landladies than in writing poems or pamphlets ;— this was 
the existence of many an enthusiast who came up to London 
filled with aspirations after fame, and expecting the fortune 
of a Pope or a Swift. Squalor and beggary were the com- 
monplaces of an author’s life. ‘‘ Could I have guessed,” 
says the aggrieved Mrs. Moneywood to Lackless, ‘‘ that I 
had a poet in my house ? Could I have looked for a poet 
under lace clothes ?”? And the good lady goes on to mourn 
that her floor is all spoiled with ink, her windows with verses, 
and her door almost beaten down with duns. 

But connected with these scholars and men of talent, there 
were all varieties of quacks, pretenders, panders, and buf- 
foons. Authorship was the last refuge of the outcasts of 
society, —of liars, libellers, and vagabonds, — of penny, half- 
penny, and two-penny blasphemers and reprobates, — of men 
who, having tried every other petty contrivance of knavery to 
filch a livelihood, at last, on the smallest possible capital of 
grammar and sense, descended to the trade of writing. Any 
one who will condescend to glance over the minor literature 
of the period between 1720 and 1770, for the purpose of 
catching the general character of its composition, will be 
surprised at the extreme lowness of its moral and intellectual 
tone. Its stupidity is absolutely amazing, amid all its efforts 
to be bright by the grace of ribaldry and scurrility ; and it 
becomes difficult at times to consider such lifeless slang 
and imbecile indecency as the product of the human mind. 
Scattered over Fielding’s various works are allusions to this 
gang of littérateurs who degraded authorship even below the 
level to which poverty and improvidence had reduced it, b 
offering to do the work of scholars and men of ability for a 
smaller pittance than the miserable one they already received. 
Such was the ignorant charlatan that Booth, in the novel of 
Amelia, meets in the sponging-house, collecting subscrip- 
tions for a translation of Ovid, of whose language he is as 
ignorant as a South-Sea islander. The scenes, in The 
Author’s Farce, between Bookweight and his hacks, Dash, 
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Quibble, Blotpage, and Scarecrow, are probably almost 
literal transcripts of the truth. We extract a specimen, as 
it tells the story better than any words of ours could do. 


Book. Fie upon it, gentlemen! what, not at your pens? Do you 
consider, Mr. Quibble, that it is a fortnight since your Letter to a 
Friend in the Country was published ? Is it not high time for an 
Answer to come out? At this rate, before your Answer is 
printed, your Letter will be forgot. I love to keep a controversy 
up warm. I have had authors who have writ a pamphlet in the 
morning, answered it in the afternoon, and answered that again 
at night. 

Quib. Sir, I will be as expeditious as possible ; but it is harder 
to write on this side the question, because it is the wrong side. 

Book. Nota jot. So far on the contrary, that | have known 
some authors choose it as the properest to show their genius. 
Well, Mr. Dash, have you done that murder yet ? 

Dash. Yes, sir, the murder is done; I am only about a few 
moral reflections to place before it. 

Book. Very well: then let me have the ghost finished by 
this day se’nnight. 

Dash. What sort of a ghost would you have this, sir? the 
last was a pale one. 

Book. ‘Then let this be a bloody one. Mr. Quibble, you may 
lay by that life which you are about; for I hear the person is 
recovered, and write me out proposals for delivering five sheets 
of Mr. Bailey’s English Dictionary every week, till the whole be 
finished. If you do not know the form, you may copy the pro- 
posals for printing Bayle’s Dictionary in the same manner. The 
same words will do for both. 


Enter Invex. 


Ho, Mr. Index, what news with you ? 

Index. Ihave brought my bill, sir. 

Book. What’shere? For fitting the motto of Risum teneatis 
Amici to a dozen pamphlets, at sixpence for each, six shillings ; 
for Omnia vincit Amor et nos cedamus Amori, sixpence ; for 
Difficile est Satyram non scribere, sixpence. Hum! hum! hum! 
—sum total for thirty-six Latin mottos, eighteen shillings; ditto 
English, one shilling and ninepence ; ditto Greek, four — four 
shillings. 'These Greek mottos are excessively dear. 

Ind. If you have them cheaper at either of the universities, 
[ will give you mine for nothing. 

Book. You shall have your money immediately ; and pray 
remember, that I must have two Latin seditious mottos, and one 
Greek moral motto, for pamphlets by to-morrow morning. 
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Quib. I want two Latin sentences, sir,—one for page the 
fourth in the praise of loyalty, and another for page the tenth in 
praise of liberty-and property. 

Dash. 'The ghost would become a motto very well, if you 
would bestow one on him. 

Book. Let me have them all. 

Ind. Sir, I shall provide them. Be pleased to look on that, 
sir, and print me five hundred proposals and as many receipts. 

Book. ‘ Proposals for printing by subscription a New Trans- 
lation of Cicero Of the Nature of the Gods, and his ‘Tusculan 
Questions, by Jeremy Index, Esq.” Iam sorry you have under- 
taken this, for it prevents a design of mine. 

Ind. Indeed, sir, it does not; for you see all of the book that 
I ever intend to publish. It is only a handsome way of asking 
one’s friends for a guinea. 

Book. ‘Then you have not translated a word of it, perhaps. 

Ind. Nota single syllable. 

Book. Well, you shall have your proposals forthwith: but I 
desire you would be a little more reasonable in your bills for the 
future, or [ shall deal with you no longer; for I have a certain 
fellow of a college, who offers to furnish me with second-hand 
mottos out of the Spectator for twopence each. 

Ind. Sir, I only desire to live by my goods; and I hope you 
will be pleased to allow some difference between a neat fresh 
piece, piping hot out of the classics, and old, threadbare, worn-out 
stuff that has passed through every pedant’s mouth, and been as 
common at the universities as their drabs. 


SCENE V.— Booxweicut, Dasu, QuipBLe, BLoTPaGE, 
SCARECROW. 


Scare. Sir, I have brought you a libel against the ministry. 

Book. Sir, I shall not take anything against them; for I have 
two in the press already. [ Aside. 

Scare. Then, sir, | have an Apology in defence of them. 

Book. That I shall not meddle with neither; they don’t sell 
so well. 

Scare. Ihave a translation of Virgil’s A®neid, with notes on 
it, if we can agree about the price. 

Book. Why, what price would you have ? , 

Scare. You shall read it first, otherwise how will you know 
the value ? 

Book. No, no, sir, | never deal that way,—a poem is a 
poem, and a pamphlet a pamphlet, with me. Look ye, sir, I 
don’t like your title-page : however, to oblige a young beginner, 
I don’t care if I do print it at my own expense. 
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Scare. But pray, sir, at whose expense shall I eat ? 

Book. At whose? Why, at mine, sir, at mine. I am as 
great a friend to learning as the Dutch are to trade: no one can 
want bread with me who will earn it; therefore, sir, if you 
please to take your seat at my table, here will be every thing 
necessary provided for you: good milk porridge, very often 
twice a day, which is good wholesome food and proper for 
students ; a translator, too, is what I want at present, my last be- 
ing in Newgate for shoplifting. ‘The rogue had a trick of trans- 
lating out of the shops as well as the languages. 

Scare. But I am afraid I am not qualified for a translator, 
for I understand no language but my own. 

Book. What, and translate Virgil ? 

Scare. Alas! I translated him out of Dryden. 

Book. Lay by your hat, sir, — lay by your hat, and take your 
seat immediately. Not qualified!—thou art as well versed in 
thy trade as if thou hadst labored in my garret these ten years. 
Let me tell you, friend, you will have more occasion for inven- 
tion than learning here. You will be obliged to translate books 
out of all languages, especially French, that were never printed 
in any language whatsoever. 


When we consider the wretchedness and knavery which 
were associated in the public mind with the profession of 
literature, it is not wonderful that such men as Ford, in the 
reign of Charles I., and Congreve and Horace Walpole at 
a later period, men of fine powers, but also of little vanities, 
should have shrunk from the accusation of authorship, and 
desired to be considered in their mortal capacity, as gentle- 
men, rather than in their immortal, as writers. By the in- 
evitable law of association, a man rises or falls in public 
estimation exactly according to the condition and conduct of 
the class to which he belongs ; and as a class, English authors 
have not been considered respectable until a comparatively 
late period. ‘This is, of course, a satire on English society, 
rather than on its literary men; but ludicrous as the state- 
ment may sound, we believe it is accurate. At any rate, 
Fielding was relieved from the drudgery of his own tasks, 
the companionship of dissolute associates, and all those cor- 
rupt influences which attached to the writer of his time, by 
an important event, which he and his best friends were in- 
clined to deem his salvation. ‘This was his marriage, in 
1736, to a beautiful, amiable, and accomplished young lady, 
by the name of Cradock, who, in addition to her other 
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virtues, possessed a fortune of £1,500. Fielding’s mother, 
dying about this time, left him a small estate in Dorsetshire, 
worth £200 a year. He accordingly forswore Bacchus 
and Momus, the midnight debauch and the green-room, and 
went with his wife to his estate in the country, with the de 
termination of reforming his life, and devoting his time to 
study, literature, and domestic pursuits. But he had no 
sooner arrived at his new home than his natural improvidence, 
extravagance, and vanity led him into a style of expense 
suitable only to a rich country squire. He was among his 
superiors in fortune, and he became emulous at once to rival 
them in his mode of living. He was by no means an aristo- 
crat. ‘The Earl of Denbigh once asked him the reason of 
their spelling the family name differently, the earl’s branch 
placing the e before the 71, and Fielding’s branch the 7 before 
the e. ‘*I can’t tell, my Lord,” was the philosophic reply, 
‘¢ except it be that my branch of the family first learned how to 
spell.’ But now that he was a landholder and country gentle- 
man, Fielding seems to have had his nobility roused ; for was 
it not intolerable that a man of the family of Denbigh and 
Hapsburg should be excelled in ostentation by the Squire 
Westerns and Sir Tunbelly Clumseys of his neighbourhood ? 
Instead, therefore, of devoting himself to composition, he 
dashed into the hilarities and hospitalities of English country- 
life ; kept his coach, his dogs, his horses, his servants in 
yellow liveries, his open house, and free table ; and in less 
than three years he was a beggar, with a constitution shattered 
by sensual indulgence, and a wife and family dependent on 
him for support. ‘To these years, however, we owe his 
knowledge of rural life and character, and to his ruin the 
novels in which it was embodied. As soon as he found himself 
incapable of continuing his country life, he at once escaped 
from the censures and reproaches of his friends and acquaint- 
ances, — who, having assisted in his downfall, of course bitter- 
ly assailed his improvidence, — and went directly to London, 
with the intention of studying law. He entered himself as a 
student in the ‘Temple ; alternately studied hard and drank 
hard ; and, after the usual term of probation, was called to 
the bar. But he was unsuccessul as a lawyer, partly owing 
to the distrust of attorneys, who hesitated about giving im- 
portant cases to a wit and a believer in the bottle, and partly 
to the wild habits of dissipation which still clung to him, and 
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prevented him from giving his sérious and undivided attention 
to any subject. Even his attendance on his profession, desul- 
tory as it was, was soon interrupted by fits of the gout, which 
now began their remorseless work on his tough and solid 
frame. He gave up law in disgust, and returned to his origi- 
nal occupation of man of letters. He poured forth in rapid 
succession a series of fugitive pieces, to provide for the wants 
of the hour. He thought also of resuming his connection 
with the stage, and wrote his farce of Miss Lucy in ‘Town 
for that purpose ; but the Lord Chamberlain discerned in it 
an intention to hold up a man of quality to ridicule, and re- 
fused his license. We believe, also, that he produced at this 
time his farce of Eurydice. Its fate is sufficiently indicated 
On its title-page, being published, not, in the usual phrase, ‘‘ as 
it was acted,” but ‘‘ as it was d—mn’d, at the Theatre Royal, 
Drury Lane.” 

But the time was approaching when his genius could find 
sone fit expression of the power and richness it had attained 
through his manifold experience of life. We owe his novel 
of Joseph Andrews to a lucky accident. In 1740, Richard- 
son published Pamela. Before this period, prose fiction had 
hardly occurred to any writer of eminence as affording an 
opportunity for the acquisition of fame or money. Nonsense, 
stupidity, and obscenity, or, at best, such moderately clever 
and immoderately licentious fictions as those of Mrs. Behn 
and Mrs. Manley, monopolized romance. Novels were 
below plays and newspapers in respect to literary rank. In- 
deed, Richardson himself did not contemplate writing a sto 
when he commenced Pamela. A bookseller, who had learned 
his talent for epistolary composition by assuming the position 
and feelings of others, he was induced to prepare a book of 
letters for the benefit and instruction of those who found the 
task of conducting a tender or friendly correspondence to 
be, what Fuseli’s fop found the reading of Milton, ‘‘ an ex- 
ceedingly tough business.’”? He commenced his work with 


this humble purpose ; but soon adopted the idea of giving to 
it the interest of a story, and in three months produced 
Pamela. 

The success of this novel was of that peculiar kind so 
flattering to an author who starts an original school] of com- 
position.. The book became the talk of the town. It ran 
through five editions the first year of its publication. Every 
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body, high and low, read and commented upon it. At Rane- 
lagh Gardens, the ladies held it up to eact. other in triumph 
as they passed. Pope said it contained more good morality 
than twenty volumes of sermons. Dr. Sherlock, not daunt- 
ed by some highly drawn scenes, innocently enough indeli- 
cate, recommended it from the pulpit. One significant sign 
of its popularity was its changing the pronunciation of the 
name itself, which in Pope is accented on the second sylla- 
ble, and in Richardson on the first, —the public being will- 
ing to introduce discord into a line of the former, rather 
than spoil the harmony of a few verses which the latter had 
inserted in the novel. Richardson, at the age of fifty, 
found himself in some measure the centre of attraction, 
and his exacting and importunate vanity was fed daily with 
incense of private and public praise. A clique of female 
puffers and toadies was especially generous and indiscrim- 
inate in panegyric, and did every thing in the power of 
foolish women to make him morbidly sensitive to blame or 
ridicule levelled at himself and his heroine. Fielding watch- 
ed the fever, and, in a spirit of good- -natured mischievous- 
ness, resolved to parody the novel, in a mock heroic style, 
as Cervantes had parodied the romances of chivalry in Don 
Quixote, and as Scarron had parodied the romances of gal- 
lantry in the Roman Comique. ‘To a man of his quick 
sense of the ridiculous, and knowledge of life and character, 
the glaring faults of Pamela were instinctively evident. The 
moral pedantry, the conceit of virtue, the exaggerated im- 
portance attributed to the conventional distinctions of so- 
ciety, the absence of nature and truth, and the ‘‘ do-me- 
good’ air of the work, struck his humorous fancy at once. 
He saw that, in spite of its passages of simplicity and pathos, 
and the power of mind it evinced, it was still essentially 
a deception, — that its boasted morality was practically false, 
and its sentiment mawkish. Pamela thus had the honor to 
provoke the production of Joseph Andrews, the beauty and 
exquisite humor of which have immortalized not only itself, 
but the work it condescended to make the butt of its genial 
merriment. 

‘¢' The History of the Adventures of Joseph Andrews, 
and his Friend, Mr. Abraham Adams,” was published in 
1742. It revealed at once that wealth of invention, humor, 
and character in Fielding’s large and joyous mind, which 
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had heretofore found no adequate expression. If we com- 
pare this novel with Tom Jones, we must pronounce it in- 
ferior in story, in variety of character, and in the range of 
its comprehension of life ; but it seems to us superior even 
to that, in glad and exuberant feeling, in sensuous beauty, 
in warm and overflowing benevolence of spirit, and in the 
combination of the shrewdest practical observation with the 
most delicious abandonment to pleasurable impulses. The 
author seems himself to take the most intense enjoyment in 
the scenes he describes. He realizes them so thoroughly to 
his own consciousness, that he communicates the glow of 
their gladness to the reader. ‘The inartistical arrangement 
and beautiful waywardness of the narrative, — its quick growth 
from a mere caricature of Pamela to an independent work, — 
the readiness with which the author’s mind yields to every 
temptation to revel in rural scenes of adventure and enjoy- 
ment, — the unmatched irony of his allusions to the novel he 
professes so much to admire, — the heaped and overrunning 
measure of delight he continually pours forth from an ex- 
haustless fund of good-natured creativeness, — and especially, 
the broad and deep gushes of humor, instinct with the very 
spirit of fun, coming from a heart as beneficent as it is mirth- 
ful, and flooding all banks and bounds of conventional pro- 
priety with overpowering merriment, — make this work one of 
the happiest, as well as the most natural and most poetical, 
that ever came from the comic genius of England. But the 
marvel of the book consists in the union of vast worldly 
knowledge with childlike enthusiasm, — in the description of 
the faults and follies of men without the intrusion of an atom 
of gall or bitterness, — and in enveloping the coarsest and 
most indisputably natural persons and events in a rich atmos- 
phere of romance. It is an exact reflection of life, but a 
reflection similar to that we sometimes perceive in a still, 
deep river, which mirrors the trees and shrubs on its banks, 
and converts every thing into beauty without altering its form 
or hue. 

In Joseph Andrews we have the best exponent of Field- 
ing’s nature, with its goodness as an instinct and lack of 
goodness as a principle. No one can read it without feeling 
that in the author’s heart were the germs of a philanthropy 
as warm and all-embracing as ever animated a human 
breast; but from the absence of high moral and religious 
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aspiration, it seems to expend itself simply in the desire to 
make the whole world comfortable. Not a shade of morose- 
ness, intolerance, or malignity darkens the sunny and breezy 
tract which lies before his mind After fifteen years’ expe- 
rience of the selfishness of the world, and with a frame 
shattered by indulgence in its vices, we find him in Joseph 
Andrews radically sound in heart and brain, without a trace 
of misanthropy in his composition, cheerful, cosey, chirping, 
with a man’s large and wide knowledge united to a boy’s 
hopeful and gleeful spirit. If we consider his mind in respect 
either to its scope or its healthiness, we do not see how we 
can avoid placing it above that of any English poet, novelist, 
or humorist of his century. In strength, depth, and massive- 
ness of mind, Swift might be deemed his equal ; but Swift’s 
perceptions were so distorted by his malignities, that he is 
neither so trustworthy nor so genial as Fielding. Pope, with 
all his brilliancy, and epigrammatic morality, and analogies 
from the surfaces of things, appears little in comparison, the 
moment he snaps and snarls out his spiteful wit and rancor- 
ous pride. Addison and Goldsmith, with their deep and 
delicate humor, and mastery of the refinements of character, 
have not Fielding’s range and fruitfulness ; nor, perhaps, his 
occasional astonishing subtilty of insight into the unconscious 
operations of the mind. ‘Thus, the huntsman, in Joseph 
Andrews, grumbles as he draws off his dogs from Joseph 
and Parson Adams, because bis master is in the custom of 
thus encouraging the creatures to hunt Christians, making 
them follow vermin instead of sticking to a hare, — this 
being, in the opinion of the servant, the sure way to spoil 
them. Smollett has occasional touches of pathos and power 
beyond Fielding ; but, not to mention his grossness, his scur- 
rility, and his cynicism, his portraits are caricatures, com- 
pared with those which appear in Tom Jones, Amelia, and 
the novel we have at present under consideration. Rich- 
ardson, with his intense concentrativeness and hold upon the 
minutest threads of his subject, his dogged habit of accretion. 
his matter-of-fact accumulation of uninteresting details, pre- 
sents so strong a contrast to Fielding’s fresh, springing, elas- 
tic vigor, and habit of flashing a character or a feeling upon 
the imagination in a sentence, that comparison is out ‘of the 
question. 

It seems difficult to reconcile Fielding’s mind with his 
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temperament. In his life, we find him the most heedless of 
good fellows, delivering himself up to every impulse of sen- 
sibility, tossed and tumbled about on every wave of desire, 
unguided by the experience he gathers from his follies, and 
repenting of one excess only to rush immediately afterwards 
into some other. ‘The fact, that he was in conduct so con- 
firmed a ‘‘rowdy,”’ and seemingly as reckless and feather- 
brained as ‘Tom Fashion, or Sir Harry Wildair, makes us dis- 

osed to underrate his intellect. Yet the moment we forget 
his habit of deifying the moment, and calmly consider his 
mind, we are amazed at its weight and range, — its sure, 
steady , deep, and refined perception of the motives of action, 
— its keen vision, before which cant and hypocrisy instinc- 
tively unveil, in the very despair of eluding detection, — its 
humor, so sly, so shrewd, so profound, so broad, so intro- 
versive, penetraiing beyond the reach of analy sis to the 
inmost springs of life, — and its just and discriminating views 
of those things which are commonly overlaid with prejudice 
and passion. 

But passing from these remarks to the work which oc- 
casioned them, it is certain that, if Joseph Andrews is the 
most delightful of Fielding’s novels, the first book of Joseph 
Andrews is the most delightful portion of the whole. The 
strain of irony in which he alludes in the commencement to 
Richardson is exceeded only by his stroke at Colley Cibber, 
who had lately published his gossiping apology for his life. 
Cibber had called Fielding a ‘‘ broken wit ”’ ; and the latter, 
in alluding to the former’s autobiography, mockingly praises 
its design. ‘‘ How artfully, by insinuating that he escaped 
being promoted to the highest stations in church and state, 
doth he teach us a contempt of worldly grandeur! How 
strongly doth he inculcate an absolute submission to our supe- 
riors! Lastly, how completely doth he arm us against so un- 
easy, so wretched, a passion as the fear of shame ! how clearly 
doth he expose the emptiness and vanity of that phantom, rep- 
utation!’’ ‘The account of Joseph’s youth, which follows, 
— of his position as footboy to Lady Booby, and his promo- 
tion thence to the post of footman, — of the unfortunate pas- 
sion which her Ladyship experiences for him, and his rejection 
of her unworthy advances, — of the letter which he writes to 
his sister, the divine Pamela, describing his temptation, and 


his being turned away by Lady Potiphar Booby from his 
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place, on account of his heroic virtue, — is steeped through 
and through with mirth. 

The scenes which succeed are even better. Joseph, on 
his return home, is waylaid at night by robbers, pounded 
almost to death, and thrown naked into a ditch. A stage- 
coach passes, and the postilion, hearing a groan, offers to 
stop. But the coachman tells him to go on, that the stage is 
confounded late, and that they have no time to look after 
dead men. A lady, however, interferes, but as soon as she 
finds the condition that poor Joseph is in, her modesty impels 
her to desire that he may be left where he is, it being better 
that he should freeze to death than that her delicacy should 
be wounded. [Every passenger in the coach developes some 
form of selfishness, —and the coachman, after it is con- 
cluded to take Joseph in, swears that it shall not be done 
unless somebody pays a shilling for the remaining four miles 
he is to ride. After this point is settled, nobody will lend 
him a great coat to wrap himself in; the coachman, who has 
two, refuses, lest they should be made bloody ; and the poor 
fellow must inevitably have perished, were it not that the 
postilion, whom Fielding is careful to inform us in a paren- 
thesis was transported shortly after for robbing a hen-roost, 
strips off his own coat, and swearing a great oath, (for which 
the passengers rebuke him,) exclaims ‘‘ that he would rather 
ride in his shirt all his life, than suffer a fellow-creature to 
lie in so miserable a condition.”’ 

The scenes which succeed, at the ale-house of Mr. and 
Mrs. 'Towwouse, beggar description. Betty, the maid, runs 
to the surgeon, and he, understanding that some gentle- 
man is hurt, hastily dresses himself; but on being informed 
that the wounded man is only a poor foot-passenger, gravely 
rebukes Betty for calling him at unseasonable hours, slips 
off his clothes again, and quietly returns to bed and to sleep. 
Mrs. 'Towwouse, with her pursed lips, her harsh, loud voice, 
her sharp, red-pointed nose, the two bones which stood at 
‘¢the upper end of that skin which composed her cheeks, 
almost hiding a pair of small red eyes,’’ and her poor pin- 
hearted and hen-pecked husband, now make their appearance. 
This beautiful shrew, on being informed that her husband had 
lent poor Joseph one of his shirts, goes off into one of her 
fits of connubial rage. ‘* But,” says ‘Towwouse meekly, 
‘¢this is a poor wretch.” ‘‘ Yes,” returns his spouse, with 
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unanswerable logic, ‘* I know it is a poor wretch ; but what 
the have we to do with poor wretches ? ‘The law makes 
us provide for too many already. We shall have thirty or 
forty poor wretches in red coats shortly.”’ ‘* But,’’ still 
persists ‘Towwouse, ‘‘ this man hath been robbed of all he 
hath.”? ‘* Well, then,’”’ answers she, ‘‘ where ’s his money 
to pay his reckoning ??? ‘The husband at Jast concludes not 
to contradict her. She compliments the wisdom of this last 
determination, by saying, ‘‘ If the Devil was to contradict 
me, | would make the house too hot to hold him.”’ 

However, Joseph is in the house, — Betty has managed 
to borrow some clothing of the hostler, — the surgeon speaks 
knowingly of the extreme danger of the unwelcome guest, — 
Mrs. ‘Towwouse is apprehensive that she will have to bear 
the expense of a funeral, — and the parson, Mr. Barnabas, 
is called up to Joseph from the bar-room, to give him some 
ghostly consolation. He desires to know if he has any sins 
unrepented of ; if he has, to make haste and repent of them 
as soon as he can, ‘‘ that they may repeat over a few prayers 
together,’’ — the hint in regard to haste in repentance being 
given because the company down stairs are about to prepare 
a bowl of punch, and no one is willing to squeeze the 
lemons until Barnabas comes. After being thus shrived, the 
sick man desires some tea; but Mrs. Towwouse answers, 
that ‘*she had just done drinking it, and could not be slop- 
ping all day,’’ and orders a mug of beer to be carried to him 
instead. ‘lhe appearance of Parson Adams now changes 
matters in favor of Joseph, and a few more diverting scenes, 
brimful of nature and character, conclude the first book. We 
know not anywhere else such fine ingenuity in exhibiting the 
selfish element in human nature, or such invincible good-hu- 
mor in its representation. 

A good portion of the rest of the novel is taken up with 
the adventures of Joseph and Parson Adams on their road 
homewards, and is full of humorous pictures of the English 
life of that period, high and low. Of Parson Adams, the 
most poetical character in any novel not written by Scott,— 
a man whose virtues had so endeared him to a bishop, that, 
at the age of fifty, he was presented with a handsome living of 
£23 a year, wherewith to support a wife and six children,— 
we shall hardly presume to speak. His vanity, simplicity, 
learning, benevolence, evangelical purity of mind, — his stout 
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cudgel, pedestrian habits, and copy of /&schylus, — are as 
well known as any thing in romance. ‘The other characters 
are drawn with a fidelity which leaves nothing to wish. 
There is Fanny, simpler and purer than Pamela herself, a 
rose-bud with the morning dew upon it, just the true and in- 
nocent creature that we might expect in one who had fol- 
lowed the teachings of the good parson. ‘There is Mrs. 
Slipslop, with her “garrulous vulgarity, her town-bred airs, 
her impertinence to inferiors, her servility to superiors ; 
mourning over the ‘ frail sect,’? and always ‘‘ confidious ”’ 
that she is in the right; more eager to part with her virtue 
than others are to retain it,— the perfection of waiting-women, 
and worth all of Congreve’s put together. ‘There are Lady 
Booby, and Squire Booby, and Beau Didapper, vivid as life 
itself. Pamela, towards the close of the novel, is subjected 
to a process of caricature, whose merry maliciousness might 
well enrage Richardson. She is represented as seconding 
the entreaties of Squire Booby to make Joseph give up Fan- 
ny, as a match below the rank of her brother ; and on being 
told that the girl is her equal at least, she answers, in a strain 
of the most exquisite imbecility, — ‘‘ She was my equal ; but 
I am no longer Pamela Andrews. Iam now this gentleman’s 
lady, and as such am above her. I hope I shall never be- 
have with an unbecoming pride; but at the same time, I shall 
always endeavour to know myself, and question not the assist- 
ance of grace to that purpose.”’ 

The publication of Joseph Andrews gave the author in- 
creased reputation, but it made him bitter enemies among the 
friends of Richardson, and the paltriest means were taken to 
decry his talents and scandalize his reputation. Richardson 
himself was stung to the quick, and never forgave Fielding. 
His resentment took the form of contemptuous commisera- 
tion. Rancor ate into his heart, but he expressed it in the 
style of an offended saint, looking pityingly down on a low 
sinner who had attacked his unstained purity. He went so 
far as to deny invention to Fielding, and even after the latter’s 
death pursued his memory with his deep, quiet, narrow, and 
unappeasable hatred. With regard to Joseph Andrews, he 
could not see any merit even in Parson Adams. Fielding, 
he said, took the character from Parson Young, ‘‘ but made 
him more absurd than he is known to be.’’ On an allusion 


of one of his correspondents to his own novel, he refers to it 
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as the Pamela which Fielding ‘‘ abused in his Shamela. Be- 
fore his Joseph Andrews, (hints and names taken from that 
story with a lewd and ungenerous engraftment, ) the poor man 
wrote without being read, except when his Pasquins, &c., 
roused party attention and the legislature at the same time.”’ 
And to crown all, Richardson and his knot of admirin 

widows and spinsters comforted themselves with the faith, 

that the author whom they made the target of their petty 
malice would be soon forgotten. 

It is certain that Fielding would not, even to save him- 
self from this prophesied oblivion, put out his reputation to 
nurse, and attempt to keep the bantling alive by milk diet and 
baby talk. He was in quest, not so much of praise or fame, 
as of a subsistence, and accordingly, soon after the publica- 
tion of his novel, he brought out his comedy of The Wed- 
ding Day, at Drury Lane. [It was acted but six nights, and 
the author received only £50. ‘This comedy is not without 
humor, sprightliness, and character ; but the stage was not 
Fielding’s sphere. His careless scorn of the ‘‘ patrons of 
the drama’? came near producing the condemnation of this 
play, on the first night of its representation. Garrick, who 
played Millamour, and who was then a young and skittish ac- 
tor, entreated him to omit a particular passage calculated to 
provoke the hisses of the audience, as such a repulse would 
so flurry his spirits as to disconcert him for the whole even- 
ing. ‘*No!” replied Fielding, with an oath ; ‘‘ if the scene 
is not a good one, let them find that out.’’ Garrick’s fear 
proved to be correct ; a storm of hisses and cat-calls greeted 
his utterance of the objectionable passage ; and he retired, 
boiling over with rage and chagrin, to the green-room. He 
there found Fielding in his most ecstatic mood, enveloped in 
tobacco-smoke, and glorious with champagne. ‘* What’s the 
matter, Garrick? ”’ said the dramatist, cocking his eye at the 
actor, ‘‘ what are they hissing now?’’ ‘* Why, the scene 
that I begged you to retrench ; I knew it would not do ; and 
they have so frightened me, that I shall not be able to collect 

myself the whole night.’”? — ‘* Oh!” answered the author ; 
‘¢ they HAVE found it out, have they ?”’ 

But while Fielding was thus bearing, cheerily enough, the 
miseries consequent upon his state of wretched dependence 
on his pen, dogged by creditors and racked by the gout, —a 
new calamity, the most severe of his life, burst upon him. 
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This was the death of his wife, a woman whom he tenderly 
and passionately loved, and who, in her devotion to his inter- 
ests and happiness, and the smiling resignation with which 
she bore the consequences of his errors, deserved the boun- 
tiful admiration he afterwards lavished upon her in the char- 
acter of Amelia. For once, at least, in his life, he was utterly 
broken down and disheartened. His affectionateness was as 
characteristic as his joyousness, and the rude shock which 
both received by this event almost drove him frantic. ‘There 
is a curious story told about him, in this connection, which, 
as it is in keeping with his character, we are inclined to be- 
lieve, though it is not mentioned by Arthur Murphy, Scott, 
or Roscoe. Mrs. Fielding had a maid, who assisted her in 
taking care of the children. She was fondly attached to her 
mistress, and on the death of the latter, so piteously bewailed 
her loss, that she attracted the notice of Fielding in his afflic- 
tion. As she seemed the only person who really echoed his 
own grief, he naturally enough was led into repeated conver- 
sations with her regarding the good qualities of his deceased 
wife. ‘Thus mutually mourning the departed, they insensibly 
became mutually attached, and in the end they were married. 
She proved a faithful and affectionate wife ; and though the 
houses of Denbigh and Hapsburg might not receive any ad- 
ditional splendor from the match, the girl was probably as 
virtuous and disinterested as any that their line could boast. 
There is something ludicrous in the dignity of Fielding’s biog- 
raphers, in avoiding this incident of his life. ‘They should 
have recollected Mrs. Slipslop’s righteous indignation at Mrs. 
Graveairs, for attempting to play the gentlewoman in a stage- 
coach: — ‘* My betters! who is my betters, pray? ”’ 
Fielding, as soon as he recovered from the first shock of 
his wife’s death, displayed no lack of industry in following his 
profession: of authorship. Besides a volume of miscellanies, 
published in 1743, in which was included ‘‘ A Journey from 
this World to the Next,’? — an unfinished work, marked by 
many of his peculiar excellences, but apparently aimless as 
to general design, — he produced ‘‘ The History of the Life 
of the late Mr. Jonathan Wild the Great.”? This work 
smacks of the vulgarity of the localities to which its charac- 
ters are principally confined ; but the general idea, that of 
showing how much of the greatness which passes in this world 
is identical in spirit with that of the highwayman, is enforced 
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in a strain of irony which no other author then living could 
have approached. We can almost sympathize with Wild’s 
detection of the analogies between his own actions and those 
of many vigorcus characters who have exercised murder and 
rapine in a wider sphere of destruction. ‘‘ For my own part,” 
he says, ‘‘ I confess I look on this death of hanging to be as 
proper for a hero as any other; and I solemnly declare, that, 
had Alexander the Great been hanged, it would nct in the 
least have diminished my respect for his memory.” ‘The 
episode of Heartfree and his wife has many touches of gen- 
uine pathos, and the humanity of Fielding finely underlies the 
mocking praise he awards to their hard-hearted and selfish 
persecutor. ‘The conversation between Wild and the Ordi- 
nary of Newgate is as deservedly celebrated as any passage 
in Joseph Andrews or Tom Jones. ‘The sudden placability 
of the Ordinary, when Wild interrupts his holy invectives by 
offering to treat him to a bottle of wine, is exceeded only by 
his objection to that beverage. ‘‘ Why wine? Let me tell 
you, Mr. Wild, there is nothing so deceitful as the spirits 
given us by wine. If you must drink, let us have a bowl of 
punch ; ; a liquor I the rather prefer, as it is nowhere spoken 
against in the Scripture, and as it is more wholesome for the 
gravel, a distemper with which I am grievously afflicted.” 
This work covers the whole philosophy of that system in 
accordance with which the strong prey upon the weak, and 
consider superior intelligence as given to men only to make 
them more ingenious wolves and more profound tigers. 

In addition to these works, Fielding started, in 1745, a 
paper in the Whig interest, full of enthusiasm for the Hano- 
verian succession, entitled The True Patriot. This, with 
The Jacobite’s Journal, commenced in 1748, expressed sufli- 
cient zeal for the cause of the ministry to entitle him to re- 
ceive some of its favors; but his services were not appreciated, 
and meaner men bore off the rewards of loyalty. At last, in 
1749, through the influence of his constant friend, Lyttelton, 
he received a small pension, with the office of Justice of 
Peace for Westminster and Middlesex. ‘This was hardly a 
reputable position. ‘The magistrates of Westminster were 
called trading justices, being paid for their services in fees,— 
‘¢a mean and wretched system,”’ says Scott, ‘‘ which made 


it the interest of these functionaries to inflame every petty 
dispute which was brought before them, to trade, as it were, 
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in guilt and misery, and wring their precarious subsistence 
out of thieves and pickpockets.’’ Fielding was now brought 
into connection, as a justice, with the lowest and vilest classes 
of society, with rogues, vagabonds, and debauchees, and his 
own habits seem to have suffered from the character of his 
environments. ‘l’o his honor, it must be admitted, he did 
not avail himself of the means his office afforded, of selling 
justice, or of wringing from the miserable their last pittance. 
He was too humane to make money by his position. His 
predecessor, with less business, had cleared £1000 a year ; 
but Fielding says, in regard to himself, that by composing 
quarrels, ‘‘and refusing to take a shilling from a man who 
most undoubtedly would not have had another left, I had re- 
duced an income of £500 a year, of the dirtiest money on 
earth, to little more than £300, a considerable portion of 
which remained with my clerk.’’ He appears to have bent 
his powerful mind, while in this office, to an investigation of 
the causes and cure of the crimes which at that period were 
so common in England. His charge to the Grand Jury of 
Middlesex, and his Inquiry into the Increase of Thieves and 
Robbers, both full of just remarks and benevolent sentiments, 
were his chief productions on subjects relating to his magis- 
tracy. 

His office, as we have seen, gave him but a slender in- 
come, but he could convince nobody of the fact. The Sec- 
retary of State told him, when he asked for an increase of 
his pension, that his office was not on all accounts a very de- 
sirable one, but that all the world knew it was lucrative. 
Fielding, therefore, was as poor as ever. Horace Walpole 
has left a picture of him at this time, at once laughable and 
mortifying. Rigby and Bathurst, two of Walpole’s friends, 
carried a servant of the latter, on a charge of attempting to 
shoot his master, before Fielding. He sent word that he 
was at supper, and that they must call in the morning ; but 
they pushed into the Justice’s room, and found him banquet- 
ing with a blind man, a woman of doubtful character, and 
three Irishmen, ‘‘ on some cold mutton and a bone of ham, 
both in one dish, and the dirtiest cloth. He never stirred, 
nor asked them to sit. Rigby, who had seen him come so 
often to beg a guinea of Sir C. Williams, and Bathurst, at 
whose father’s he had lived for victuals, understood that 
dignity as little, and pulled themselves chairs, — on which he 
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civilized.”” Rigby and Bathurst doubtless proved themselves 
insolent puppies by this conduct, and Horace Walpole an un- 
feeling one by his mode of narrating it ; but there is little in 
this reflection to excuse the abject position in which the ac- 
count places the magistrate. 

It was amid the disgusting and ill-paid duties of this office, 
and while under the influence of the habits it engendered, 
that Fielding composed Tom Jones, the great prose epic of 
English literature. He was indebted for the means of sub- 
sistence, while writing it, to Ralph Allen, Lyttelton, and the 
Duke of Bedford. ‘The former has been immortalized, both 
in the character of Allworthy, and in the celebrated couplet 
of Pope : — 


“ Let humble Allen, with an awkward shame, 
Do good by stealth, and blush to find it fame.” 


His kindness to Fielding was, we believe, wholly unso- 
licited. He once sent him two hundred pounds anonymously, 
or, at least, before he knew him in any other way than as a 
distressed man of letters. 

‘om Jones was published by Andrew Millar, the Murray 
of that period. He was a shrewd, enterprising, and not 
illiberal bookseller, but celebrated, even in that generation of 
topers, for his devotion to the bottle. It is said, that for 
years there was not a day in which he was not in that mud- 
dled state, which, in Bacchanalian phraseology, goes under 
the name of ‘‘ boosy.’”? In this condition he could always 
be found behind his counter, going through the business of 
his occupation with commendable gravity, and though hardly 
able to stand or speak, still contriving to avoid making mis- 
takes in his dealings both with authors and customers. He 
bought ‘om Jones for six hundred pounds, and, on its meet- 
ing with extraordinary success, generously presented the 
author an additional hundred, of his own free will. 

In ‘Tom Jones, Fielding has comprehended a larger variety 
of incidents and characters under a stricter unity of story 
than in Joseph Andrews ; but he has given to the whole a 
tone of worldliness which does not mar the delightful sim- 
plicity of the latter. As an expression of the power and 
breadth of his mind, however, it is altogether his greatest 
work, and in the union of distinct pictorial representation 
with profound knowledge of practical life, is unequalled by 
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any novel in the language. We not only see all the person- 
ages as clearly as if they were brought bodily before our 
eyes, but so close and lifelike is the imitation, that the mo- 
ment they converse, the page itself seems to speak, and, in 
our illusion, we hardly distinguish reading from listening. 
Characters and events are so softly and yet so indelibly im- 
pressed on the imagination, that we care not to discriminate 
between the memory of them and the memory of facts which 
have fallen within our own experience. It would almost 
seem to argue an unreasonable skepticism to doubt the ex- 
istence of such a veritable personage as Square, lover of 
Plato and Molly Seagrim, with his brain full of transcenden- 
tal morality, and his heart full of descendental appetites ; of 
Thwackum, malignant orator of grace, and most graceless of 
boisterous malignants ; of Ensign Northerton, the very pink 
of rakes, braggarts, and upstarts, with his profane disrespect 
of *‘ Homo,” his contempt of all learning associated in his 
mind with pedagogic flagellations, and his exultation at de- 
ceiving ‘‘the old put,’”’ his father, out of his intention of 
making him a parson; of Blifil, the most sublime of didac- 
tic coxcombs, with his deep and solemn shamming of virtue, 
so completely a hypocrite that he almost conceals himself, 
and seems more an appearance than a being ; of Allworthy, 
in whose delineation the author’s whole beneficence of heart 
overflows ; and of ‘Tom Jones himself, with his unguided 
heart glowing with all the impulses, disinterested and sensual, 
and allowing each to act of its own will, — sincere, gener- 
ous, affectionate, and unprincipled. But above all, what 
shall we say of Squire Western, next to Falstaff the most 
universally popular of comic creations, and as genuine a 
lump of clay and passion as ever started into being under the 
magical touch of a humorist ? His shrewdness, his avarice, 
his coarse kindness, his sense-defying Jacobitism, his irre- 
sistible unreasonableness ; his brutal anger, making the page 
which chronicles it shake with oaths, interjections, and 
screaming interrogations ;— loving his daughter as he loves 
his dogs and horses, and willing to use the whip and the spur 
the moment she does not obey him with due alacrity, as in the 
case of his other brutes ; and loving himself with a depth of 
affection, with a disregard of every thing else on and over 
the earth, which touches the pathetic in selfishness ; — all 
these go to make up a character so natural and yet so eccen- 
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tric, as to disturb our faith in the dogma, that reason is the 
separating line between man and the beast. Parson Supple, 
his spiritual adviser and boon companion, looking after the 
Squire’s soul, and running on his errands, is a suitable append- 
age to this ‘* good old English gentleman.”? ‘hen there is 
Black George, the gamekeeper, oscillating between rascality 
and honesty, like a pendulum ; the interesting and accom- 
plished family of that gentleman ; and Partridge, with his 
proverbs and proverbial pedantry, the unfortunate scape-goat 
of the sins and vices of others. Sophia Western, whose 
rich, red lips almost peep through the page as we read ; Mrs. 
Honor, her maid, a younger sister of Mrs. Slipslop, with 
the peculiarities of her blood tripping from her tongue in 
every impertinence she utters; Mrs. Waters and Lady Bel- 
laston, admirably discriminated in their worthlessness ; and 
Mrs. Western, and Mrs. Fitzpatrick, and Molly Seagrim, 
and Mrs. Miller, — all are indisputably genuine, though not 
altogether flattering delineations of female character. 

We are, in fact, made acquainted through this book with 
England, as it was in the middle of the eighteenth century. 
Every personage, from lord to chambermaid, —every incident, 
—every description of a custom, an amusement, a fashion of 
dress, — every form of colloquial speech, vulgar or delicate, — 
every allusion to the political parties which divided the coun- 
try, is a mine of information ; and the whole gives the lie 
direct to half the impressions we derive from history, and 
enables us to grasp the reality and substance of the national 
life. Squire Western is probably but a heightened representa- 
tion of the country gentleman of that period, as he was found 
by Walpole or Newcastle, when the minister desired to push 
a measure through the House of Commons, and established 
commercial relations with its obstinate Jacobites and patriots 
‘¢ open to reason.”? Western would have imperfectly com- 
prehended a question of national policy, but would be sure to 
have known the market price of votes. The political cor- 
ruption of that period has been often laid to the different 
administrations of the government. But no reader of Field- 
ing can fail to see how common it was, for a person holding a 
portion of the legislative power of the country, to consider 
it a piece of property, which should not be induced to alter 
a simple ‘‘ aye ’’ without an introduction to the secret-service 
money. ‘There is a great difference between a prime min- 
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ister who corrupts representatives, and a prime minister who 
has to deal with representatives who set themselves up for 
sale. In the latter case, that statesman would seem to be 
the best, who contrives to purchase the largest number of 
votes with the smallest expenditure of the public money. 

In addition to the wealth of character and incident in this 
novel, its fulness of spirit and humor, and its almost exhaust- 
less capacity to amuse and to instruct, the story is dis- 
tinguished from that of most works of fiction by its artistic 
unity and completeness. It contains nothing, if we except 
the episode of the Old Man of the hy which interferes 
with the main design. With a beautiful art, so felicitously 
concealed as to seem instinctive, incident grows out of inci- 
dent, at once springing from and developing character ; and 
the stream of events, growing broader with every acces- 
sion, flows naturally forward to the catastrophe. ‘The style 
also varies with the scenes, exhibiting a singular command of 
apt and pictorial language, and is especially delicious in the ex- 
pression of irony and mock-heroic grandeur. ‘The descrip- 
tion of the battle between Molly Seagrim and half of the 
parish, in which she does such direful execution among the 
country nymphs and swains, is a masterpiece of triumphant 
parody. But no quotations or allusions would do any justice 
to the exquisite perfection of this novel, in respect either to 
its plot, its characters, or its style. 

There has been much speculation on the question, whether 
Tom Jones is an immoral work. Scott decides it some- 
what after the manner in which Dr. Johnson decided a sim- 
ilar question regarding the morality of The Beggar’s Op- 
era. He says that the novel never added one libertine 
to the company of licentious debauchees ; and he fears that 
the frankness and generosity of the hero have found as few 
imitators as his vice and indiscretion. This judgment, how- 
ever, implies that all minds are healthy enough to escape con- 
tamination from immoral works of imagination, which is just 
the reverse of the fact. 

The discussion of the question in respect to the novel 
under consideration may be considerably narrowed by at- 
tempting to define in what the immorality of a work consists. 
Some persons, without allowing for changes in national 
manners, pronounce coarse and Geect expression, in plain, 
plump words, to be immoral ; and in this sense, ‘om Jones 
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shares the stigma with Shakspeare and Ben Jonson, with Dr. 
South and many a luminary of the Church. Others consider 
all representation of profligacy and falsehood, unaccompanied 
by resounding maxims declaring their naughtiness, to be im- 
moral; and in this sense, every delineator of life and character 
is bound to be immoral by the first principles of his art. 
Others, without the breadth of mind to take in the whole de- 
sign and total effect of a work of imagination, condemn it as 
licentious by fastening their moral gripe on some particular 
scene, which should be viewed in its relations. A few, with 
a juster and more catholic judgment, confine the accusation 
to books intended to inflame the passions and unsettle the 
principles, coming from an incurably corrupt mind, which 
basely makes itself. the pander to appetite and crime. 

Certainly, in this last meaning, ‘l’om Jones cannot be pro- 
nounced immoral. Fielding’s object was, undoubtedly, that 
which he professed in his preface, —- to recommend goodness 
and innocence ; to show that no acquisitions of guilt can com- 
pensate for the loss of that solid inward comfort of mind 
which is the lot of the virtuous ; to employ all his wit and 
humor in laughing men out of their favorite vices and follies ; 
and to inculcate the truth, that virtue and innocence fall into 
the snares of deceit and villany chiefly through indiscretion. 
He also asserts, that there is nothing in the book ‘* inconsistent 
with the strictest rules of decency, or which can offend the 
chastest eye in its perusal,’? —a statement which sounds 
ironical in this age, but which, we know, would not have 
seemed strange fifty years ago. ‘There are persons living 
now, who, in their boyhood, read ‘Tom Jones aloud to their 
mothers and grandmothers, without any thought of impropri- 
ety on either side. 

Not only must Fielding be acquitted of intentional immo- 
rality in his composition of the novel, but it must also be al- 
lowed that he has indicated the connection of vice and misery, 
indiscretion and discomfort, as closely as the logic of Chil- 


\ lingworth himself could rivet it. But the true question of 


literary morality lies back of all the considerations to which 


wwe have referred. ‘The morality of a book is something un- 


consciously impressed upon it, and is independent of intention. 
It takes its tone from the character of the author, rather than 
from his opinions or his will. If sensuality or malice pervades 
his mind, it will find vent in his book, however cautiously he 
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may abstain from directly expressing it, however affluent he 
may be in moral and religious commonplaces. ‘Thus we 
see many a modern novel, professing the loftiest principles 
and sentiments, seemingly only too elevated to be prac- 
tical, and yet as truly licentious as the amatory verses of 
Rochester or the rakish comedies of Sedley ; and many a 
treatise of theology, studded all over with Scripture quotations, 
and yet as malignant and irreligious in spirit as if it were in- 
spired by the Devil himself. 

If we try Fielding by this test, we shall, it is true, find 
Tom Jones as moral as The Loves of the Angels, or The 
Corsair, not to speak of Little’s poems, Don Juan, and the 
prodigies of profligacy we import from France ; but we shall 
not find it moral in the true sense of the term. Fielding suf- 
fered too much from his own vices and follies, not to know 
what a miserable sham and deceit is that happiness which 
comes from a violation of moral laws, and he would have 
been the last man intentionally to recommend it to others ; 
but his character was what his life had made it, and his sen- 
sations accordingly penetrate his verbal ethics, flash out in 
the turn of his sentences, and peep through the best-inten- 
tioned morsels of moral advice he is so ready to give. There 
were no malignant vices in his composition, nothing which 
urged him to defy heaven or vilify and hate man; but he 
necessarily had too much toleration for what Gibbon, with 
characteristic indulgence to the sensual, calls the ‘* amiable 
weaknesses of our nature’; and this prevents him from ar- 
ranging his wonderfully vivid representations in relation to 
higher laws than those which were in the things themselves. 
He had, in short, if the term be admissible, a good deal of 
honest sensuality ; that is, he never elaborately disguised it 
in dainty sentiment and philanthropic metaphysics, according 
to the modern custom ; and though the quality is a blot upon 
his works, and limits the upward movement of his mind, it is 
hardly so insidiously depraving as the Satanic sentimentality 
and sugared corruption which have succeeded it. 

The brilliant success of ‘om Jones, which lifted Fielding 
at once to an almost undisputed eminence among the great 
writers of his century, seems to have emboldened him to 
proceed in his new vocation. He accordingly commenced 
Amelia, and completed and published it in 1751, — perform- 
ing, at the same time, his duties as a magistrate, and occa- 
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sionally throwing off a pamphlet on some subject which en- 
gaged public attention at the time. His proposal for making 
an effectual provision for the poor proves that he had applied 
his mind with no inconsiderable force to social and political 
questions; and his short essay on the mysterious case of Eliz- 
abeth Canning, ‘‘in which,’’ as Scott observes, ‘‘ he adopt- 
ed the cause of common sense against popular prejudice, and 
failed, in consequence, in the object of his publication,’’ re- 
flected credit on his sagacity and his benevolence. 

Amelia is a novel not generally read even by those who 
appreciate the other works of Fielding. It must be admitted 
that it indicates a decay of vigor, not in the delineation of 
character or in the vividness of particular scenes, but in that 
fusion of all the parts into a living whole, and that elastic and 
onward movement of the narrative, which are the charm of 
Tom Jones. It lingers and loiters at times around a charac- 
ter or an incident, not lovingly and in the spirit of enjoyment, 
as in Joseph Andrews, but seemingly from a lack of strength 
or invention to proceed. But, of all his novels, it leaves the 
finest impression of quiet domestic delight, of the sweet home 
feeling, and the humanities connected with it. We have not 
the glad spring or the glowing summer of his genius, but its 
autumnal mellowness and mitigated sunshine, with something 
of the thoughtfulness befitting the season. Amelia herself, 
the wife and the mother, arrayed | in all matronly graces, with 
her rosy children about her, is a picture of womanly gentle- 
ness and beauty, and unostentatious heroism, such as never 
leaves the imagination in which it has once found a place. 
This character Fielding is said to have drawn from the model 
of his first wife, while in Booth he intended, partly, at least, 
to represent the weaknesses, follies, and improvidence which 
characterized himself. Nothing can be more beautiful than 
the fidelity with which Amelia adheres to her affectionate but 
unworthy husband, the refinement of love she displays in con- 
cealing from him her knowledge of his intrigue with Miss 
Matthews, and the full-hearted affection with which she greets 
him on his return from every adventure, where his impru- 
dence has laid up a new store of sorrows for herself. Booth 
never thinks her unreasonable but on two occasions, when 
she insists on his breaking off his acquaintance with two 
friends, apparently from mere caprice. He afterwards dis- 
covers, that they were pestering her with dishonorable pro- 
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osals, and that she would not tell him the true reason of her 
dislike, from the apprehension that the result would be a duel. 

Most of Fielding’s pathos is unintentional and unconscious, 
and is commonly overlooked both by readers and critics ; 
but there is one scene in this novel which goes directly to the 
heart. We refer to that where Amelia is represented alone 
at evening in her little room, expecting, after a weary day of 
anxiety and care, her husband to supper, and pleased at the 
idea that she has prepared a meal of which he 1s particularly 
fond. She waits hour after hour until midnight, but he does 
not come. It appears that he is at the gaming-table with 
Captain 'T'rent, hazarding and losing guineas by the score, and 
laying up fresh troubles for himself and her. She, the same 
afternoon, had checked a desire to buy some little luxury for 
herself, because it would cost sixpence, a sum she thought 
she could not spare from their small hoard. We are inclined 
to forgive Captain Booth all his errors but this disappointment 
to Amelia. No reader ever mustered sufficient charity to 
cover that cruel thoughtlessness, although the wife pardoned 
it at once. 

The characters of this novel are delineated in Fielding’s 
most felicitous manner, and possess sufficient variety to have 
established a reputation for any other author. Dr. Harrison, 
a clergyman after the style of Parson Adams, but discriminat- 
ed from him by his abruptness of tone, his greater knowledge 
of the world, and his cynicism, assumed to veil a boundless 
beneficence, is a grand personation of practical Christianity. 
Sergeant Atkinson, with his deep, quiet, humble love, his 
devotion to Booth and Amelia, his self-sacrificing generosity, 
is one of those embodiments of goodness of heart which 
Fielding, to his honor, delighted to represent. ‘The fair and 
frail and malicious Miss Matthews ; the shrewd, knowing, 
learned, equivocal Mrs. Bennet ; the vapid Mrs. James ; 
Colonel Bath, with his high sense of honor, and perfect will- 
ingness to blow out the brains of his best friend on a punc- 
tilio ; Colonel James, the polite town rake, complacent in his 
shallow baseness ; the dogmatic young theological student, 
who violently disputes with Dr. Harrison, to the great cha- 
grin of his politic father, who appreciates benefices better 
than logic ; the little, round, fat Mrs. Ellison, the best natur- 
ed of pimps ; and, especially, that wretched devotee of lust, 
and embodiment of all which is disgusting in sensuality, the 
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lord who is her employer, —are characters which Fielding 
in his best days hardly excelled. ‘The descriptions of town 
life, also, are so graphic, that we seem transported to the 
London of 1750. ‘The masquerade at Ranelagh, and the 
scene at Vauxhall, where the two brainless town-bloods 
frighten Amelia and the children with their profanity and in- 
solence, are daguerreotypes of manners. ‘The author evi- 
dently intended that the novel should have a moral effect upon 
his readers, and the fact that many scenes would now be ac- 
counted coarse or licentious only proves that manners have 
changed. ‘* The Beaux Stratagem ” or ‘‘ Love and a Bot- 
tle’? would now be considered strange productions to find in 
the hands of a lady ; yet the virtuous and tender Amelia, who 
reads Barrow’s sermons with so much profit, and whom Dr. 
Harrison considers the saint of his church, is represented as 
solacing a weary hour of impatient watching in perusing 
‘¢the admirable comedies ”’ of Farquhar. 

The comparative failure of Amelia threw Richardson and 
his admirers into ecstasies. Mrs. Donallan asks him if he is 
going to leave them to Captain Booth and Betty Thoughtless 
for their examples. ‘‘ As for poor Amelia, she is so great a 
fool, we pity her, but cannot be humble enough to desire to 
imitate her.’? Richardson, in reply, assures her that Captain 
Booth has done his own business ; that the piece is as dead 
as if it had been published forty years ago, as to sale ; and 
that Mr. Fielding ‘‘ seems in his last journal ashamed of it 
himself, and promises to write no more.” He compliments 
his correspondent on her ‘‘ admirable ” remark, that, by sev- 
eral strokes in the novel, Fielding ‘‘ designed to be good, 
but lost his genius, low humor, and spirit, in the attempt.” 
Again, he chuckles over the assumed fact, that Fielding had 
been beaten by his own imitators, and that since the time 
‘*his spurious brat, ‘Tom Jones,’’ met with its ‘* unaccounta- 
ble success,’’ the public have discovered what ‘‘ stuff’ they 
have been admiring. But his happiest expression of petty 
rancor is contained in that letter, written in 1752, in which 
he affects to pity Fielding ; describes how he insulted the sis- 
ters of the latter, by his depreciation of their brother ; and 
narrates the whole in a strain of moral coxcombry, unexcelled 
in the annals of Pharisaic criticism. ‘‘ I could not help tell- 
ing his sisters, that I am equally surprised at, and concerned 
for, his continual lowness. Had your brother, said I, been 
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born in a stable, or been a runner at a sponging-house, one 
should have thought him a genius, and wished he had had the 
advantage of a liberal education, and of being admitted into 
good company.”” He goes on to say, that it is beyond his 
conception, that a man of family, having ‘‘ some learning, 
and who really is a writer, should descend so excessively 
low in his pieces. Who can care for any of his people ?”’ 
But the most ludicrous outbreak of conceit, both of respecta- 
bility and wit, follows this precious specimen of Christian 
commiseration. ‘‘ A person of honor,”’ he says, ‘‘ asked me, 
the other day, what he could mean by saying in his Covent 
Garden Journal, that he had followed Homer and Virgil in 
his Amelia. I answered, that he was justified in saying so, 
because he must mean Cotton’s Virgil 'Travestied, where the 
women are drabs and the men scoundrels.’’ Keats repre- 
sents himself as once being in a very genteel circle of wit- 
snappers, who, in speaking of Kean, the actor, affected to 
regret that he kept such low company. Keats remarks, that 
he wished at the time he was one of that company. No one 
can read Richardson’s correspondence, and be bored by the 
insipidity of his female toadies and persons of honor, without 
being perfectly willing to exchange their refinement for Field- 
ing’s ‘* excessive lowness.”’ 

Fielding was superior to the small malice and miserable 
vanity which would prompt such a mode of attack as that 
adopted by Richardson. ‘To his large and tolerant mind, 
it would have appeared ridiculous to wreak a personal spite 
against an author by depreciating his works. Pope and Swift 
had both referred to him in early life, with a contemptuous fleer 
at his talents ; but it never entered his brain to refuse to quote 
and praise them because they disliked him. In the fifth 
number of the Jacobite Journal, published at a time when 
he knew that Richardson was exulting over his supposed 
failures, and making his genius the butt of his insolent pity, 
he speaks in terms of high eulogy of Clarissa Harlowe. He 
knew human nature too well not to divine the meanness to 
which the delineator of Clarissa and Clementina would de- 
scend, when his sensitive vanity was stung by ridicule ; but it 
was a part of his philosophy to view such things with good- 
natured indulgence, and not hesitate to acknowledge the 
good qualities which might exist in connection with vices so 
paltry and so malignant. 
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Millar, Fielding’s publisher, paid one thousand pounds for 
Amelia, thinking it would meet with the success of ‘l’om 
Jones ; but while it was in press, he obtained a hint that it 
was an inferior work, and might turn out a bad speculation. 
His stratagem to save himself from loss indicated the in- 
genuity of a master-mind in ‘‘ the trade.’’? At a general sale 
to the booksellers, he told them, with his accustomed tipsy 
gravity, that he should sell his other publications at the usual 
terms, but that there was such a demand for Amelia he 
should be compelled to decline all offers for that except at 
a reduced discount. ‘The booksellers, cunning as they were, 
were all deceived by his manner, greedily swallowed the 
bait, and the whole edition was ordered before it was pub- 
lished. 

After the publication of his last novel, Fielding returned to 
his former occupation of newspaper essayist, and commenced, 
in 1752, ‘The Covent Garden Journal. In this paper he 
published some of his most agreeable essays. His style in 
these has the cosiness and abandonment of an after-dinner 
chat, and is peculiarly felicitous in gossiping comments on 
literature and manners. In this journal he was drawn into 
a verbal quarrel with Smollett, who had established a fame by 
Roderick Random and Peregrine Pickle second only to his 
own. ‘lhe Journal was discontinued on account of Field- 
ing’s health, which now suffered from a complication of 
diseases, of which the principal were asthma, dropsy, and 
jaundice. ‘The physicians recommended a milder climate as 
the only means of preserving his life, and Lisbon was fixed 
upon for his residence. Before he went, however, he under- 
took, at the request of the Duke of Newcastle, and for a fee 
of six hundred pounds, to extirpate some gangs of robbers 
and murderers who infested the metropolis. After perform- 
ing this duty with great sagacity and complete success, he 
prepared for his voyage. On the 26th of June, 1754, he 
took that melancholy leave of his children which he has 
described with such affectionate pathos in his Voyage to 
Lisbon. This, his latest work, cut short by death, indi- 

cates that his mind was bright and his spirits joyous, to the 
very verge of thetomb. He died at Lisbon, in the beginning 

of October, 1754, in the forty-eighth year of his age. His 
family, consisting of a wife and four children, were left penni- 
less, but were preserved from want by the kindness of Sir 
John Fielding, and the ever-active charity of Ralph Allen. 
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It would seem that the most rigid moralist, in reviewing 
the events of a life illustrated by virtues so imperfectly re- 
warded, and by vices so severely expiated, as that of Field- 
ing, would be inclined rather to regret his misfortunes than 
harshly to condemn his faults. His whole existence, from 
the age of twenty, was one long struggle with fortune, in 
which he bore humiliations and experienced distresses which 
would have crushed a more sensitive spirit at the outset. 
His life, judged by its external events, without taking into 
account the character of the man, appears as wretched as 
any chronicled in the calamities of genius. But it was the 
peculiar constitution of his nature, that those qualities which 
whirled him into excesses blunted the edge of the miseries 
into which his excesses plunged him. In his lowest state, he 
rarely desponded, rarely lost the vigor of his intellect and the 
gladness of his disposition. Lady Montague, writing soon 
after she heard of his death, says that ‘‘ his happy constitu- 
tion (even when he had with great pains half demolished it) 
made him forget every evil, when he was before a venison 
pasty or over a flask of champagne ; ; and I am persuaded,” 
she adds, ‘‘he knew more happy moments than any prince 
upon earth. His natural spirits gave him rapture with a cook- 
maid, and cheerfulness when he was starving in a garret.”’ 
As a consequence of this felicity of disposition, he never 
whined about his misfortunes, never scolded the public for 
neglecting him, never represented his sensualities and weak- 
nesses as the result of his ardent genius. From all nauseous 
cant of this kind, which so commonly infects authors and 
their biographers, Fielding’s sense of humor would have 
preserved him, even if he had not been saved from it by his 
sense of the pleasurable. And that much abused noun of 
multitude, the World, against whose injustice poets have 
ever stormily inveighed, may find two consolations, at least, 
for its comparative neglect of Fielding ;— in the thought, that 
it could not possibly have lavished upon him an amount of 
wealth which his improvidence would not instantly have wast- 
ed; and in the reflection, that, but for his poverty, he never 
would have produced those exquisite creations of humor and 
imagination, with their large knowledge of human nature and 
their large toleration of human infirmity, which have made 
his name immortal. 
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Art. III. — Lives of the Chief Fathers of New England. 
Boston: Massachusetts Sabbath School Society. 1846 
and 1847. 5 vols. 12mo. 

VoL. I.— The Life of Joun Cotton. By A. W. 
M’CLURE. 


Vou. I. — The Lives of Joun Witson, Joun Norton, 


and JouN Davenport. By A. W. M’Cuiure. 

Vou. ILl.— The Life of Joun Exior, with an Account 
of the Early Missionary Efforts among the Indians of 
New England. By Newemian ADAMs. 

Vou. 1V.— The Life of ‘Tuomas Sueparp. By Joun 
A. ALBRO. 

Vor. V.— The Lives of INcreast Martner and Sir 
WitiiaM Puirers. By Enocu Ponp. 


Onty a considerable extension of the number of volumes 
in this series could fill out its general title of Lives of the 
Chief Fathers of New England. We may allow the honored 
epithet to the eight famous men whose names are given above, 
the first six of whom may be called contemporaries. But 
many other equally honored and eminent names are identified 
with our earliest annals, and, with equal claims to a grateful 
commemoration for their personal virtues and their public 
services, they present a large variety of traits of character 
and of romantic and instructive experience. New England 
opened a wide field for the display of character and ability, 
even from the beginning, and it had many fathers. A rough 
sea-coast made one of its boundaries, and a frontier of Indians 
and of rival colonists made the other ; and the wild region 
thus encompassed invited from abroad for its first European 
stock the heroic and the hopeful, and offered but a stern 
nursery for the earliest white generation that should be born 
upon the soil. 

Admitting to the seven divines and the single layman, 
whose biographies are before us, the unquestioned right to 
appear prominently among the Fathers of New England, the 
series must be a long one which shall do equal justice to all 
their compeers and partners. Thus far, only the old Bay 
Colony of Massachusetts figures in the New England cohort, 
and some of the greatest of her original leaders in church 
and state have not been mentioned. Winthrop, Johnson, 
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Dudley, Higginson, and Endicott have neither of them re- 
ceived as yet a proper commemoration from our biographical 
writers. Carver and Brewster, and Winslow, Bradford, 
and Morton, of the Plymouth Colony, and Hooker, and 
Stone, and Eaton, of Connecticut, still wait for their due 
honors. ‘These are all names of a good savor with the 
most grateful and devout admirers of the old Pilgrim race. 
No taint of heresy, no disturbing remembrance of strife or 
bitterness, is associated with them. ‘They all lived and died 
in the odor of Puritan sanctity. Then there are to be reck- 
oned among the chief fathers a considerable number of those 
whom Cotton Mather calls ‘‘ the anomalies of New England.”’ 
Such men as William Blackstone, Roger Williams, William 
Coddington, and Samuel Gorton, — men, if of eccentric, yet 
doubtless of strong and effective minds,—have impressed 
a deep mark on New Kngland. ‘lhe minister, the magis- 
trate, and the captain expressed three ideals of greatness 
among our fathers, and each ideal was realized to the life in 
more than one instance. ‘here is something mysterious 
and unaccounted-for as yet in the bond of union between 
Miles Standish and the fathers of Plymouth Colony, whose 
great military leader he was. Massachusetts gave to Con- 
necticut, for her wilderness warfare, Captain John Mason, 
who had served with Lord Fairfax in the Low Countries, 
and signalized himself here by burning seven hundred of 
the bloody Pequots in their own fort at Mystic. Captain 
Underhill, who had had the same foreign training, was re- 
served to Massachusetts for her own service ; but most unfor- 
tunately, his notoriety was won not so much in the field or 
woods as in church meetings, where he was disciplined for 
hypocrisy and gross immoralities. He was a good soldier, 
but he was also a cunning rogue, and withal a man seemingly 
of some sly humor. Nothing can surpass in artless ingenuous- 
ness the record which the grave and pure-minded Winthrop 
makes concerning this Captain Underhill, when he was first 
exposed as a man of an unsavory and exorbitant character. 
He had adopted the theory of Antinomianism, availing himself 
of the extreme license in practice to which it was denounced 
as leading ; and he dated his conversion to a very comfortable 
hour when he was smoking his pipe. ‘‘'The Spirit sent 
home to him a comfortable assurance of free grace in the 
moderate use of the creature called tobacco.”’ 
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Of the derelictions of the Captain there is, unfortunately, 
full and unimpeachable evidence. But we have sometimes 
thought that the famous Morton, of Merry Mount, may ap- 
pear somewhat worse in the features and deeds which our 
fathers have recorded of him than he really was. He i 
accused of riotous merry-makings at Mount Wollaston. ‘This 
may all be true. But it may be well to remember, that we 
have only the testimony of stern judges to the charge. Yet, 
after all, we should acknowledge that our fancy as to the pos- 
sibility of clearing up a little the character of Morton is 
suggested, not by any token or hint of his innocence which 
we have discovered, but by the simple question arising in our 
minds, — What means or materials had he for boisterous 
frolics and carousings on that bleak hill ? 

But we have wandered, if not to another time, yet to other 
characters than those with which the volumes before us deal. 
We have had an object, however, in this brief digression, 
and that is, to suggest that only a pretty full list of prominent 
names in New ‘England history can reproduce the great features 
of our early times, and do justice to those who together laid 
the foundations on which we all are proud to build. In no 
point of view does the remarkable and inseparable character 
of that union between church and state which existed in 
New England present itself more obtrusively to our notice 
than when we attempt to parcel out the honors, or even the 
censures, of history between the ministers and the magistrates 
of our colonies. Indeed, while the civil rulers took their 
pattern and model for government, and their judicial code, 
from the Old Testament, and the civil franchise was allowed 
only to that portion of the people who were in full commun- 
ion with the church, it is evident that the church and state 
were essentially identical. ‘That the volumes before us should 
contain the lives of seven ministers and of only one layman 
is a significant token of the proportion of clerical to lay in- 
fluence which prevailed in the beginning of things in New 
England. 

These volumes are in part composed for a sectarian pur- 
pose, and are to be judged according to the lawfulness and 
wisdom of that design, their fidelity to truth, and the bearings 
upon present interests which they may involve. We would 
not imply that there is any thing offensive or contracted in 
such a design, because the more prominent motive alleged 
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for the series is, that an honored and much-enduring race of 
men may be held up to the reverent regard and grateful 
recognition of their posterity. A somewhat heterogeneous 
multitude on the New England soil find that, amidst. recent 
causes of alienation and division, a common ancestry is their 
chief bond of union. Indeed, there have not been wanting 
among the descendants of the Puritans those who repudiate 
what are called their principles, and the language of ridicule 
has been heard even upon the days set apart for their com- 
memoration. ‘I'he greater is the reason why sound discre- 
tion, as well as historic fidelity, should guide the pen of the 
biographer who recalls the dead, that he may prove their 
claims to unqualified respect and close imitation. Richter 
says, in his Levana, ‘‘ It is good to repeat old thoughts in the 
newest books, because the old works in which they stand are 
not read.”’ It will be all the better, if, each time the thoughts 
are repeated, they are made to approximate nearer to the 
truth, are stated in a more impressive and engaging manner, 
and are more widely published abroad. Memorials of the 
fathers and of the early annals of New England, with the 
stories and tales, the sermons and occasional discourses, 
referring to them, compose by far the larger portion of our 
whole literature, and the mine is not yet exhausted. 

But of all this mass of historical and biographical literature, 
there is no one volume, or connected series of volumes, which 
continues to be reprinted like an old classic, or which is cher- 
ished with a peculiar partiality. It is thought that new books 
are necessary to rehearse and rejudge the past, and to por- 
tray the fathers with their deeds in the varying lights of each 
advancing age. ‘That portion of our literature is, indeed, the 
staple of our public and private libraries ; more, however, 
because there is so much of it.than because of its intrinsic 
value. For, as a general thing, it is distasteful to all save 
antiquarians ; and the reason is, that our New England patris- 
tic lore is, for the most part, of a highly sectarian character. 
We cannot, therefore, approve the wisdom of any new at- 
tempt to associate the claims of the fathers to respect and 
reverence with the interests of a religious sect. Still less 
would we have our children brought to read the history of the 
past as if it gave the law by which the present is to be judged 
and condemned. ‘That such is the design of the series of 
books now in our hands is frankly avowed and repeatedly 

VOL. LXVIII. —NO. 142. 
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implied in their pages. ‘There is, however, an evident re- 
straint practised in mitigating and moderating this design, so 
that there is not so much to offend a general reader as might 
at first be feared. Of course, an individual, or an association 
of individuals, is at perfect liberty to present for veneration 
the most rigid features of the men and the creeds of the past. 
The question is about the wisdom of so doing, and whether 
this is the best way to deal even with the honorable and the 
good of ancient days. 

Some paragraphs from the ‘‘ General Introduction ”’ to 
these volumes will serve to manifest their purpose. 


‘¢ As for us, whose homes are on the soil of New England, 
we need not go far from our birthplace to find the most illustri- 
ous examples to be studied and copied. Since the days of the 
apostles, there have been no worthier patterns of Christian char- 
acter and primitive piety than the Puritans, to whom we are 
indebted for all that gives our people any superiority in any 
respect over other nations of the earth. Not that we are to 
practise an indiscriminate and idolatrous veneration. ‘ There 
are no errors which are so likely to be drawn into precedent, 
and therefore none which it is so necessary to expose, as the 
errors of persons who have a just title to the gratitude and admi- 
ration of posterity. In politics, as in religion, there are devotees 
who show their reverence for a departed saint by converting his 
tomb into a sanctuary for crime.’ But though the Puritans had 
their faults and failings, what sort of moral appetite must that be 
which fastens upon and devours these unsavory scraps, and 
neglects all that is pure and wholesome in their character? ” 

“*¢ There is no readier way,’ says Tillotson, ‘for a man to 
bring his own worth into question than by endeavouring to detract 
from the worth of other men.’ And this is especially the case 
when the slanderer is vilifying his own progenitors. What can 
be more odious than to see the child defacing and polluting the 
sepulchre of his fathers? The only disgrace he can fix upon 
them is that of having generated a monster so contemptible as 
himself. Such recreant and apostate natures usually exceed all 
others in the avidity and malignity with which they traduce the 
sainted dead. ‘They do this for the reason Dryden gives, — and 
he must have known, as being one himself, — 


‘ For renegadoes, who ne’er turn by halves, 
Are bound in conscience to be double knaves. 


> 9? 


‘‘ These considerations have induced the Publishing Committee 
of the Massachusetts Sabbath School Society to prepare a series 
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of biographical sketches of some of the distinguished men who 
were God’s instruments in making this country what it is. ‘These 
volumes will collect, and present in one view, every thing which 
relates to them that can be recovered from scattered confusion 
and from oblivion. It is intended that this exhibition shall bring 
out the characters, actions, sufferings, and principles of these 
remarkable men, in such form as may interest and profit the 
general reader, and not be unuseful to such as may be studious 
of the early history of our country.” 

*‘ It is hoped that these volumes will not only find a place in 
all our Sabbath school libraries, but may obtain a general circu- 
lation among the young men and young women of our land. It 
is believed that the contemplations of these noble examples will 
be found among the best means of strengthening the minds, en- 
riching the memories, and settling the principles of the young 
The moral beauty of the character of the Puritans consists chiefly 
in this, — they were men of principle. ‘his made them deliber- 
ate in resolving, and inflexible in pe ‘rforming. ‘The ‘ noble grace 
of decision’ shone conspicuously in their lives ; they were de- 
cided for truth, for conscience, for God. It was a rich gift of 
the Holy Ghost, and enabled them for a work in which all other 
adventurers must have failed.” — Vol. 1. pp. 4, 5, 7, 8. 


There are some hard words and hard charges in these 
paragraphs. ‘They must refer either to some of the de- 
scendants of the Pilgrims who bear the epithet of ‘* Liberal,”’ 
or to some of the old or the new prelatical party, who owe the 
Puritans no especial reverence. But we know of no respect- 
able writer among us, who has done worse than challenge 
the infallibility of the fathers, or utter an occasional flippancy 
about their persecuting spirit. ‘Their most jealous admirers 
—and we claim to be among them, so far as our knowledge 
and conscience will allow— must be aware that detraction 
is sometimes provoked by undue praise, and that this is 
especially true of historical personages, who were associated 
in their day with violent conflicts in opinions and institutions. 
Will the question ever be decided to the satisfaction of all 
concerned, whether Cromwell was a saint or a hypocrite ? 
We fear not; but we are inclined to believe that no one 
would ever have made a set attempt to prove him a hypocrite, 
had he not been exalted as a saint. There is enough of 
unqualified praise and of unguarded extenuation of some of 
our fathers’ weak points, in the volumes before us, to excite 
the spirit of counter-sectarianism in some who are passion- 
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ately opposed to the spirit, and views, and institutions which 
are attributed to them. 

In the third paragraph which we have quoted from the 
Introduction, there is promise of research and pains in the 
preparation of the volumes, though we find but scanty evi- 
dence of such care in their contents. ‘The Lives of Eliot 
and Phips are inferior to those that had been previously in 
print. ‘I‘here are signs of haste in the composition of all 
the volumes, and they all lack thoroughness to a degree 
which will not diminish the inducements of some subsequent 
writer to go over the whole ground again. Mr. M’Clure 
(Vol. II. p. 61) repeats, without qualification, the very 
doubtful story, that Cromwell had embarked for New Eng- 
Jand, and was stayed by order of Council. Mr. Adams 
(Vol. ILL. p. 259), speaking of the condemnation of Mr. 
Kliot’s Christian Commonwealth, says, ‘t ‘he book does not 
survive in this country to speak for itself.’ Now no one 
should undertake to write the life of a Father of New Eng- 
Jand without the help of the archives of the Massachusetts 
Historical Society. If Mr. Adains had explored these, he 
would have found a manuscript copy of Mr. Eliot’s book, 
which has been there for several years, and he might have 
read a reprint of it, issued.in the twenty-ninth volume of 
the Society’s Collections, a year before the publication of 
his own Life of Eliot. 

We have made these slight criticisms, not in a peevish 
or captious spirit, but because we wish that each renewed 
attempt to give us faithful lives of the honored founders of 
our States should be an improvement upon past attempts, 
should be written with increased discrimination and research, 
and supersede the necessity of a repetition of the task. We 
have taken pleasure, but slightly qualified, in perusing these 
voluines. ‘Though we » should ‘be ready to suggest frequent 
exceptions to the encomiums which are here often passed upon 
the worthies of New England, we are free to say that they 
have never yet had justice done to them; that the strong 
and noble traits of their characters have not yet been w orthily 
sketched ; and that their sterling virtues, their unflinching fidel- 
ity to principle, their costly sacrifices, and their service paid 
to all the great interests of humanity, have been but faintly 
delineated even on the most glowing pages of the historian 
or the declamatory orator. The very readiness with which 
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one who would detract from the claims of these men seizes 
upon their foibles and failings, and magnifies them, is a sig- 
nificant token that he finds it easier to deal with their faults 
than to humble himself before their undeniable virtues. As 
the regions which they reclaimed from a wilderness desola- 
tion, and made to teem with blessings for their children, be- 
come more and more cultivated and adorned, it is more 
difficult at once to appreciate their early sacrifices and toils. 
It seems as if they came to seek and enjoy in a rich harvest 
the good things of which they, in fact, only sowed the seeds 
in an unpromising spring-time. If we could have a daguerre- 
otype of the coast before a wharf extended over the flats 
into deep water, and of the surface of the country before its 
rocks were piled up into walls, we should doubtless have a 
better idea of the men who brought with them hands and 
hearts that have so marvellously improved unpromising mate- 
rials. And this merely physical illustration will readily lead 
us on to a fair moral appreciation. 

Mr. M’Clure, in his Lives of the first four pastors 
of the First Church in Boston, gives us some very graphic 
and nervous sketches of the rise and early fortunes of Dis- 
sent in England, describes the training of those divines who 
were its leaders and its victims, and in different parts of 
his two volumes, he defines the principles of Congregational- 
ism, and vindicates the fathers from the most common 
charges brought against them for intolerance and severity. 
Mr. M’Clure writes with a pen of power, and where his 
own sectarian feelings do not warp his judgment and inflame 
his temper, he can discriminate with much wisdom. His 
defence of those whom he so ardently admires is strongly 
urged, and is well worthy of a careful perusal. He makes 
allowances almost sufficient to win for them an entire ac- 
quittance from posterity. We give an extract from the con- 
clusion of his vindication. 


‘¢ But it is a painful and undesirable task to bring back to 
remembrance the errors of those who have so long reposed in 
their forgotten graves. ‘There would we gladly leave them to 
rest in oblivion, 

‘ Nor draw their frailties from their dread abode.’ 


We wish to do no more than was needful to remove the unjust 

aspersions which had been cast upon our fathers, as though they 

had persecuted the most meek and inoffensive characters, for no 
g * 
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other cause than mere difference of opinion on disputable points 
in religion, We have arrayed facts sufficient to show, that most 
of what is called their persecution was but the punishment of 
such violations of public order as must ever be punished, so long 
as the public peace is to be secured by law. We have showed, 

that the rest of their persecution naturally grew out of these 
irritating cases of misdemeanour. We have argued, that whatever 
judicial proceedings of our forefathers are called intolerant were 
either dictated by the law of self-preservation, or by the spirit 
of the age, rather than by the temper of the men. 

** Our fathers were the first to emerge from that deep and 
wide-spread pool of persecution for conscience’ sake under 
which the world had stagnated during ages of Popish oppression. 
Nor will men of sense be astonished, if, at their first coming 
forth from the miry brink, they dripped for a while with the 
ooze from which they were escaping. Soon they purged them- 
selves from these last remaining impurities, and became the 
spotless champions of the freedom of the human mind. 

‘¢ And here we rest our defence of that noble race of men, 
the Puritans; of whom their bitter enemy, the historian Hume, 
was compelled to own, ‘that for all the liberty of the English 
constitution, that nation is indebted to the Puritans.’ ” — Vol. 11. 
pp. 133, 134. 


Mr. Adams’s Life of Eliot was originally prepared for a 
lecture before a Young Men’s Missionary Association. It 
is an affectionate tribute to the piety and devotion of one of 
the most zealous and amiable men who rought the Gospel 
to the wilderness. ‘here was a single- heartedness, a sim- 
plicity, and an unconscious srandeur of soul in the apostle 
Eliot, which would make him a singularly attractive char- 
acter for fond commemoration, independently of the sacred 
task to which he consecrated his life. 

This volume is largely made up of extracts from original 
documents, such as the letters and reports of Eliot concern- 
ing his work and success in the conversion of the Indians, 
together with their ‘* perplexed questions ”’? about theological 


doctrines, and their ‘‘ confessions ”’ after their ‘* enlighten- 
ment.’? We suppose that the utmost effort of our imagina- 
tions can scarcely reproduce a fair conception of the intense 
and exciting interest of the scene to our fathers, when the 
elders and messengers of the churches gathered at Natick 
to decide whether a church body should be formed among 
the natives. ‘I'here was the reward of long and most ardu- 
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ous toil; there were ‘‘ the first fruits of Christianity in the 
wilderness ”’? to be gathered ; and there was the first trium- 
phant inroad to be made upon the ancient empire of Satan. 
Many excitements, in war and peace, have passed over New 
England since that day ; but we doubt whether either of 
them has exceeded, in deep sensibility, in grateful satisfaction, 
or in cautious hope, the feelings which attended that pilgrim- 
age to Natick. We extract a portion of a letter of Mr. 
K:liot’s, describing his preparation for this occasion. 


‘** In way of preparation of them thereunto, I did this Sum- 
mer call forth sundry of them in the dayes of our public Assem- 
blies in Gods Worship ; sometimes on the Sabbath when I could 
be with them, and sometimes on Lecture daies, to make confes- 
sion before the Lord of their former sins, and of their present 
knowledg of Christ, and experience of his Grace; which they 
solemnly doing, I wrote down their Confessions: which having 
done, and being in my own heart hopeful that there was among 
them fit matter for a Church, I did request all the Elders about 
us to hear them reade, that so they might give me advice what 
to do in this great and solemn business : which being done on a 
day appointed for the purpose, it pleased God to give their Con- 
fessions such acceptance in their hearts, as that they saw nothing 
to hinder their proceeding, to try how the Lord would appear 
therein. Whereupon, after a day of Fasting and Prayer among 
ourselves, to seek the Lord in that behalf, there was another day 
of Fasting and Prayer appointed, and publick notice thereof, and 
of the names of Indians were to confess, and enter into Covenant 
that day, was given to all the Churches about us, to seek the 
Lord yet further herein, and to make solemn Confessions of 
Christ his Truth and Grace, and further to try whether the Lord 
would vouchsafe such grace unto them, as to give them accept- 
ance among the Saints, into the fellowship of Church-Estate, 
and enjoyment of those Ordinances which the Lord hath betrust- 
ed his Churches withal. ‘That day was the thirteenth of the 
eighth month. 

*¢¢ When the Assembly was met, the first part of the day was 
spent in Prayers unto God, and exercise in the Word of God; in 
which my self first and alles that two of the Indians did Exer- 
cise ; and so the time was spent till after ten or near eleven 
of the clock. Then addressing ourselves unto the further work 
of the day, I first requested the reverend Elders (many being 
present) that they would ask them Questions touching the funda- 
mental Points of ‘Religion, that thereby they might have some 
tryal of their knowledg, and better that way, than if themselves 
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should of themselves declare what they beleeve, or than if I 
should ask them Questions in these matters: After a little con- 
ference hereabout, it was concluded, That they should first make 
confession of their experience in the Lords Work upon their 
hearts, because in so doing, it is like something will be discerned 
of their knowledg in the Doctrines of Religion: and if after 
those Confessions there should yet be cause to inquire further 
touching any Point of Religion it might be fitly done at last. 
Whereupon we so proceeded, and called them forth in order to 
make confession. It was moved in the Assembly by Reverend 
Mr. Wilson, that their former Confessions also, as well as these 
which they made at present, might be read unto the Assembly, 
because it was evident that they were daunted much, to speak 
before so great and grave an Assembly as that was, but time did 
not permit it so to be then: yet now in my writing of their Con- 
fessions | will take that course, that so it may appear what 
encouragement there was to proceed so far as we did ; and that 
such as may reade these their Confessions, may the better dis- 
cern of the reality of the Grace of Christ in them.’ ’’ — Vol. 
ii. pp. 188-191. 

Mr. Albro, in his Life of Shepard, goes over much the 
same ground that is reviewed in the first two volumes. He 
had a pleasant subject, and he has treated it with justice and 
feeling, having caught the spirit of the fathers, and holding 
‘¢ for substance ”’ their theology 

Increase Mather and Governor Phips, the subjects of 
Professor Pond’s volume, were at best only sons of fathers 
of New England, and we must confess that there are many 
names which stand higher than theirs in our reverence. ‘The 
Life of Increase Mather contains more matter of controversy 
between those who descend from a New England ancestry 
than either of the other volumes. Mr. Pond undertakes a 
defence of the Mathers from the charges which, not merely 
in our own times, — as he says, — but even from their first 
appearance in their prominent spheres of life, have been 
emphatically urged against them. We think that President 
Quincy, who has most elaborately treated their faults and 
infirmities, allowed himself to reflect too much of the con- 
temptible littleness of the son, Cotton, upon the father, and to 
judge Increase too harshly, beyond the fair limits of impar- 
tiality and candor. Cotton Mather is fair game ; he was a 
conceited, vapory pedant, an ambitious, intriguing lover of 
notoriety. He accumulated more worthless learning than 
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any man of his time, and made himself ridiculous by contin- 
ually obtruding it. He was the first person to bring some 
Puritan notions in theology and in social matters into absolute 
contempt. But his father was a wiser and a better man. 
The judgment of their contemporaries is the basis of all the 
subsequent censures which have been cast upon them, and 
allowing for some excessive and undue reflections upon 
Increase, the view which President Quincy has taken of 
them is more near to the truth than that which Professor 
Pond would maintain. 

The Professor undertakes to defend the Mathers — the fa- 
ther directly, and the son by implication — from their prime 
agency in fostering the witchcraft delusion. We fear the 
task is too hard for him. ‘The question may arise, Who were 
the principal abettors of that wicked frenzy? Who had 
been the teachers of the people, and what doctrines had pre- 
pared them to turn against their innocent friends and neigh- 
bours as in league with Satan? If the admirers and defend- 
ers of those whom they claim to have been the great and 
influential men of their day are to exculpate them from the 
blame of favoring, or of not discountenancing, a delusion 
which they alone could control, with whom is the blame finall 
torest? Mr. Pond says, — ‘‘ In point of learning, Dr. Math- 
er exceeded all the New England Fathers,’’ — we do not be- 
lieve that he surpassed Cotton and Norton, — ‘‘ with the single 
exception of Cotton Mather, his son. But though less learn- 
ed than his son, and possessing less exuberence of fancy, he 
had more sound, practical judgment, more common sense.”’ 
Of what value were this judgment and common sense, if, in 
such a matter as this of witchcraft, he was not a prominent 
teacher and example of prudence and caution? We are aware 
that popes, monarchs, philosophers, civilians, physicians, and 
scholars, all accorded with this absurd but terrific delusion of 
a superstitious age. The great physician, Sir ‘Thomas 
Browne, who set himself to oppose ‘*common and vulgar 
errors,”’ favored this. But we believe the Mathers were 
more active dupes of it than any other equally prominent men 
in any part of the earth. 

Mr. Pond makes a more direct attempt than any of his 
coadjutors in these volumes to uphold and perpetuate some 
of the peculiar views of the Puritans which are least con- 
formed to sound reason, and are generally allowed to pass 
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into oblivion. He ascribes the great fire, the small-pox, and 
the anxieties about the Charter to special providences. By 
saying that some things are more providential than others, 
would he be understood as allowing that some things are less 
providential than others? ‘The most irreligious of all religious 
notions, it seems to us, is a belief in special providences ; for 
if the doctrine has any weight at all, it is gained at the ex- 
pense of a general providence. ‘I'o assume to detect God as 
nearer to us on some occasions is to put him farther off from 
us on other occasions. ‘T'o have him in special incidents is 
to forget him in the common tenor of events. The doctrine 
of special providences evidently has no other foundation than 
this, that men think they can detect God’s purpose and pres- 
ence more signally in some incidents than in others. So that 
the doctrine, after all, is only a compliment to man’s power of 
detection, instead of an acknowledgment of God’s special 
presence. ‘The best comment on this cherished notion of 
our fathers which we have recently met with occurs in a late 
work of light literature, which yet contains many sound and 
sage remarks. In the ‘‘ Bachelor of the Albany,” an excit- 
ed personage is recounting that a boat has just been upset in 
the Thames, and that one of the two persons in it was provi- 
dentially saved. ‘The speaker is interrupted with the ques- 
tion, — ‘* Then was not the other providentially drowned 2?” 

Mr. Pond even gives in his adhesion to the ‘‘ doctrine of 
devils,’? which we supposed had no believer among intelligent 
persons in our days. ‘The following extract will amaze many 
of our readers: — 


“It is recorded of Richard Baxter, that he was afflicted with 
the like temptations. And not to multiply instances, the same 

was true, for a time, of Increase Mather. ‘ The first years of his 
ministry,’ says his son, ‘ were embittered with such furious and 
boisterous temptations unto atheism, as were intolerable to him, 
and made him cry out, like Peter in the tempest. Vile sugges- 
tions and injections, tending to question the being of that God 
whom he feared and loved, and to whom he continually prayed, 
were shot at him, as fiery darts from the wicked one, and caused 
him to go mourning because of the oppression of the enemy. 
His holy soul suffered an intolerable anguish from these blasts of 
the terrible ones.’ 

‘* The proper inference to be drawn from such cases of temp- 


tation is not that there is any real force or plausibility in the ob- 
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jections and arguments of atheists and infidels. The individuals 


tempted would not so decide, so soon as the delusion had passed 
away. But the inference rather is, (so the tempted ones under- 
stand it, and so the Scriptures represent it,) that there is a mighty 
malignant spirit, or more properly legions of them, who ‘ go 
about as roaring lions, seeking whom they may devour.’ For the 
trial of God’s people, they are permitted to have access to their 
minds, and to worry them, for a time, with their bitter suggestions 
and their fiery darts. How else, 1 ask, are such suggestions to 
be accounted for, — so opposed to the most cherished and estab- 
lished principles of the children of God, so abhorrent to their 
feelings, so contrary to all their mental associations and habits, — 
darted, too, as they commonly are, into their minds, at seasons 
and under circumstances when they might least have been ex- 
pected, and when they are most painful and vexatious? I know 
not how to account for facts of this description, — facts of not 
unfrequent occurrence, but upon the Scriptural representation as 
to the existence and agency of evil spirits. And if the suggestions 
in question proceed from such a source, it certainly is no recom- 
mendation of them, whether in respect to their reasonableness or 
their truth.””— Vol. v. pp. 55— 57. 


Setting aside the sectarian purpose of these volumes, we 
feel a sincere respect, and, in the main, a perfect sympathy, 
for the end which their authors have in view. ‘They are not 
prepared with the care and thoroughness which will hencefor- 
ward justify their being quoted as authorities, so that one de- 
sirable use of them is precluded. If it is said that they are 
not intended for the library of the scholar and the antiquarian, 
but chiefly to aid in the religious education of the pupils of 
Sunday Schools, then it will be obvious to the adult reader 
that they enter so much into perplexing controversies, and 
take for granted the possession of such an amount of histori- 
cal knowledge in the young, that children could not profitably 
use them. Books prepared and circulated under the auspices 
attached to these have a greater influence than all are aware 
of. They are apt to be too much relied upon by friends, and 
not to be fairly treated by opponents. But for the most part 
they do but fair justice to the fathers of New England, not 
claiming for them entire perfection, and affording hints at least 
which remind the reader of the necessity of some discrimi- 
nation in judging of the great and good men of the past. 

Mr. Albro (Vol. IV. p. 238) and Professor Pond (Vol. 
V. p. 58) both broadly imply, that the stiff Puritan parish- 
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ioners of Shepard and Mather were inclined to practise a 
little hard dealing, if not absolute injustice, in withholding the 
stipend of their ministers, —a fault which is not yet wholly 
obsolete even in these favored regions. Mr. M’Clure assures 
us that our fathers were much given to joking and punning. 
Most of their jokes, however, that have passed before our 
eyes are rather hard. Mr. Norton was perhaps the most 
grim and rigid among the ministers of his generation. The 
Quakers, ‘‘ that enchanted people,’’ as Cotton Mather calls 
them, regarded the reverend teacher as a man of any thing but 
a playful disposition, and in him it seems to have been liter- 
ally true, that ‘‘ grace was grafted on a crab-stock.” But 
Mr. M’Clure records of him the following, which inciden- 
tally gives token of a good dinner. 


‘*¢ Another natural infirmity of this good man was a strong in- 
clination to levity. Some of his humorous table-talk is on rec- 
ord; enough to indicate the hilarity of his temper. A single 
instance of this may suffice. Ann Hibbens, an unhappy woman, 
whose husband had been a magistrate, and a Boston merchant of 
note, and who was sister to Governor Bellingham, was arraigned 
for witchcraft in 1656. She appears to have been a sad terma- 
gant. Her temper, naturally bad, was further soured by her hus- 
band’s losses in business; and after his death, she became so 
violent as to make herself extremely odious to her neighbours. 
She was excommunicated from the church for her strange malev- 
olent behaviour; which at last provoked against her the fatal 
charge under which Joan of Arc was doomed to die. The truth 
of the accusation was as much disputed in the case of Ann Hib- 
bens as in that of the ‘ Maid of Orleans.” The jury brought her 
in guilty; the magistrates set aside the verdict ; but the Deputies 
in the General Court confirmed it, and she was executed accord- 
ingly. She was the second person who died under this charge 
in Massachusetts. Mr. Beach, a minister in Jamaica, in a letter 
to Dr. Increase Mather, gives the following relation: —‘ You 
may remember what I have sometimes told you your famous Mr. 
Norton once said at his own table, before Mr. Wilson the pastor, 
elder Penn, and myself and wife, and others, who had the honor 
to be his guests: — That one of your magistrates’ wives, as | 
remember, was hanged for a witch only for having more wit 
than her neighbours. It was his very expression; she having, as 
he explained it, unhappily guessed that two of her persecutors, 
whom she saw talking in the street, were talking of her. Which, 
proving true, cost her her life, notwithstanding all he could do to 
the contrary, as he himself told us.’ *” — Vol. 11. pp. 238, 239. 
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Mr. M’Clure also gives us the bill of the funeral charges 
at the burial of Mrs. Norton, from which it appears that, of 
an amount of two hundred and fifty dollars, twelve dollars 
only were for the coffin and the interment, while the remain- 
der went for wine, gloves, and scarfs. Each receiver of a 
pair of gloves had a small strip of silk, and about a pint of 
Malaga. Our fathers seem to have connected something 
with their sorrow besides the Scriptural solace of ‘‘ hope.” 

One thing, however, is certain, that no one can associate 
contempt with the early New England stock. ‘Those who 
will not venerate are forced to respect them. How far their 
opinions and views are to be stereotyped into fixed pre- 
cedents for all who shal] succeed them on their soil, and be 
made the medium of rebuke upon those who own them as 
ancestors, but do not follow them as examples, is an open 
question. On this point we should probably differ a little 
from their recent biographers. 

The professed aim of the special admirers of our Pilgrim 
fathers is, toretain, restore, and diffuse their principles, while 
they feel justified in rebuking every departure from them as 
a token of decline and degeneracy. The principles of the 
Pilgrims, — this is the phrase which we frequently hear and 
meet. Yet whenever we seek for a complete and distinct 
exhibition of their principles, we never can find it in any 
quarter without an admitted qualification. Some of their ad- 
mirers repudiate some of their principles, while a different 
set repudiate others. So that the question, after all, is, 
Which of the principles of the Pilgrims are to be retained, 
and what is the criterion of judgment or decision? We 
should really be glad to have a careful and thorough statement 
of the peculiar and essential views of our fathers about poli- 
tics, religion, and society, compared with views with which 
they conflict, set forth with the modifications which time has 
introduced among them, and vindicated against recent and 
rival views which are at issue with them. 

The credit of our fathers depends very much upon the 
manner in which their opinions and institutions are described. 
Different ways of stating a fact may give it altogether differ- 
ent aspects to the reason and judgment of men. ‘Thus, for 
instance, Mr. M’Clure says (Vol. I. p. 223), ‘* All the 
freemen of this new-born republic were church-members.”’ 
A reader might infer from this statement, that so complete 
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were the Christian unanimity and harmony of the Colonists, 
and so thorough was their religious education, that every male 
who was of age was a professed and acknowledged Christian. 
Now put the same fact in a different, but equally true, form, 
and say that ‘‘ our fathers did not allow any one his civil 
rights unless he had passed through the ordeal which they re- 
quired for admission to their church fellowship.”’ We see at 
once that we have come upon debatable ground, and have 
opened the earliest, the sorest, the most vexatious, of the griev- 
ances which disturbed the Colony of Massachusetts. ‘hey, 
who, through Mr. M’Clure’s way of stating a fact, were just 
claiming our regard as all full-grown and harmonious Chris- 
tians, now, by a different way of stating the same fact, stand 
chargeable with unwise policy, and with fomenting discord, if 
not with absolute injustice and oppression. 

It seems to us, that the error into which an indiscriminating 
eulogy of our Pilgrim ancestry leads their admirers is that of 
describing them as if in their day they had attained to full- 
formed and complete views of truth about the vexed questions 
of highest interest to man. They are applauded as if they 
furnished in themselves collectively an exception to the well- 
known law of progress towards truth through errors and mis- 
takes. They are supposed to have leaped towards a perfect 
result, in an infallible and complete system, which admits not 
even of development, still less of improvements. This fond 
fancy must be in the minds of those who aim, as they profess, 
to restore the principles of the Pilgrims, and who feel at lib- 
erty to quote them as infallible in order to rebuke as degen- 
eracy all departures from their system. Thus, Mr. M’Clure, 
referring to the First Church in Boston, laments ‘the fearful 
falling away of that assembly from the faith of their fathers.” 
(Vol. I. p. 294.) Did it occur to him that the Episcopal 
sires in Old England of the first exiled members of that 
assembly might lament, in the same way, the lapse of their 
descendants, and that the Roman Catholic ancestors of those 
Episcopal sires might pitch the note of wailing still higher? 
In the adoption of the ‘** Half-Way Covenant,” our fathers, 
of their own accord, acknowledged the insufficiency and fail- 
ure of their own rigid system ; for that covenant conceded 
that Puritanism was self-destructive, because it admitted that 
there were many persons of sober and righteous life who could 
not accept its tenets and ordinances. Our fathers, with all 
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their wisdom and virtues, left their children in conflict, and 
that conflict is the price of further progress in wisdom and 
virtue to be made by their posterity. 





Art. I[V.— A Sketch of the History of Harvard College, 
and of its Present State. By Samuet A. Extor. 
Boston: Little & Brown. 1848. 12mo. pp. 190. 


To the oft repeated accusation that is brought by foreign- 
ers, especially by Englishmen, against the character of our 
countrymen, that we are a dollar-hunting people, eager and 
successful in nothing but the pursuit of wealth, we wish for 
no better answer than is afforded by the history and present 
condition of Harvard College. Six years after the settle- 
ment of Boston, while the surrounding country was still a 
wilderness, and doomed apparently to remain so for a long 
time on account of the sterility of the soil and the incursions 
of savage tribes, the ‘‘ General Court ”’ passed an order for 
the establishment of a college at Newtown. They appropri- 
ated for this purpose a sum ‘‘ equal to a year’s rate of the 
whole Colony,” or as much, in proportion to the means of the 
government, as if Massachusetts should now give half a mil- 
lion of dollars for a similar purpose. The object of this 
noble foundation was not to enlarge the income of the Colony, 
to prepare for its defence, to improve its soil, or in any way 
to increase its attractiveness for emigrants; but simply to 
provide for the truthful preaching of God’s word among the 
people by competent, discreet, and well-educated ministers, 
—to the end that the torch of sacred learning, which had 
been lighted for that generation in the English universities, 
should not be suffered to waste away and expire in their new 
home on the rock-bound shores and amidst the unbroken for- 
ests of New England. How long will it be before the Eng- 
lish settlers of New Holland or New Zealand will make 
bountiful provision for such an object exclusively from their 
own resources? 

The end in view was not the diffusion of the mere ele- 
ments of an English education throughout the Colony. So 
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much as this would be accomplished, it was well known, by 
the zeal and liberality of individuals, without the aid of legal 
enactments. ‘I'he Puritan of that day thought his child’s 
soul would be in danger, if he were not enabled, at least, to 
read the Bible for himself. Accordingly, whether taught at 
their mothers’ knees, or at the schools which sprang up every- 
where as soon as the primitive forests were felled, the chil- 
dren of that period were universally instructed in the rudiments 
of learning. But the wisdom and foresight of the stern and 
parsimonious fathers of New England went much farther. 
‘hey were a saving set ; frugality ranked next to piety in 
their list of household virtues. ‘They would deprive the law- 
yer of his fee, if they could, and would even stint the clergy- 
man in his salary. But they took good care that there should 
always be clergymen enough for the wants of every town, — 
men whom they could trust, from their general reputation for 
learning, to interpret God’s word for them and to teach them 
the way of salvation. The clergy of that time, both of the 
first and second generation, the former coming from Oxford 
and Cambridge, the latter from Harvard, were all good schol- 
ars ; their classical attainments were probably superior to 
those of their successors in our own century. They could 
quote Greek and Hebrew with tolerable fluency, and com- 
pose a Latin epitaph with but a moderate share of false 
quantities. Our less instructed ancestors looked up to them 
with reverence, and blessed in them the first fruits of that 
‘¢ school of the prophets”? which they had established at 
Cambridge. 

This inordinate estimate of clerical learning and dignity 
passed away, as was natural, with the lapse of time and the 
progress of general intelligence. But the benefits resulting 
to the whole community from the liberal studies of a few 
were still felt and appreciated; and the institution where these 
studies were pursued was still fostered with-an eager and 
thoughtful care. Our ancestors felt a generous pride in pro- 
moting the cause of sound learning and a liberal education for 
its own sake; they did not stop to inquire whether the balance 
of the immediate results was on the side of profit or loss. 
They acknowledged that comprehensive and accurate schol- 
arship was a good thing in itself, and in the long run was sure 
to redound to the advantage of the people. ‘I'he men to be 
educated at Harvard would teach the teachers of the lower 
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seminaries ; they would occupy almost exclusively the bar 
and the pulpit, and minister to the health, not only of the phys- 
ical man, but of the body politic. ‘hey would fill the high- 
est public offices in the Colony ; they would form the tone of 
public opinion; they would take the lead in every generous 
enterprise and every political emergency. How these ex- 
pectations were realized is matter of history. Read the an- 
nals of Massachusetts, and the greater part of the distinguish- 
ed names that you find there will also be found enrolled in 
the ‘Triennial Catalogue of the college. Most of those who 
guided the Colony through the dark period of the Indian and 
French wars, and who took the lead in the Revolutionary 
struggle, were graduates of Harvard. So it must always be; 
the writers, the teachers, the thinkers, the men of great local 
influence and inspiriting example, who, if they do not always 
appear on the quarter-deck, invariably do most to determine 
the course of the ship, are mostly those whose youth was 
devoted to liberal studies. Brilliant exceptions there are ; 
but one reason why these exceptions are conspicuous is that 
they are few. 

That ours is now, and virtually always has been, a demo- 
cratic community is a fact which only lends additional force 
to the preceding considerations. Wealth has here compar- 
atively little influence, birth has none at all. Strictly per- 
sonal qualities alone form a universally recognized title to 
public esteem and confidence. ‘The elements of character, 
when in their most ductile state, receive shape and impress 
from the predominant influences that govern a life at college. 
Broad and vast as the consequences of a common school 
education are, when so universally diffused as it now is in this 
State, we doubt whether its general effect upon public senti- 
ment and the general welfare is superior, or even equal, to that 
of the higher seminaries of learning. ‘The reason is obvious; 
the pupils in the former case are younger, and are not expos- 
ed so exclusively to the influences of their place of training. 
Men do not often form their characters or imbibe many of 
their opinions while at school. This important work remains 
for the subsequent period, which either forms their introduc- 
tion to active life, or is spent within the walls of a university. 
From fifteen to twenty years of age is really the critical, the 
governing, period in the life of most persons, — not that the 
decisive step which will mould their future fortunes is usually 
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taken as soon as this, but because the powers are then at 
work which determine how that step shall be taken, and in 
what direction. Besides, school is hardly ever more than a 
concurrent power with home ; what is learned by rote in the 
one is never half so important as what is silently imbibed at 
the fireside of the other. College life in most cases is a sus- 
pension of home influences. While at school, we collect 
the materials and gather the strength for raising the whole 
fabric of our future character and destiny. At college, we 
do much more ; the structure is actually begun, is often car- 
ried far forward, and the whole architectural plan of the build- 
ing finished. So far, also, as wealth and social position have 
any weight in a community like ours, they go to increase the 
legitimate influence of those who have been liberally educated. 
Our fathers acted wisely, then, in cherishing with extreme 
care and liberality the interests of sound learning and liberal 
studies as represented in their land almost solely by Harvard 
College. It is a pleasant task to review their example in this 
respect, and to hold it up for the admiration and imitation of 
their posterity. We are grateful to Mr. Eliot, the energetic 
Treasurer of the college, for giving us a renewed opportunity 
of doing this, by bringing together in this little work, with 
admirable taste, method, and succinctness, all the requisite 
materials for judging of the past, and for estimating the pres- 
ent condition and prospects of the institution. It is not 
a mere abridgment of President Quincy’s elaborate work, 
though the writer at first proposed this as the limit of his en- 
deavour. But going over the subject again with a full mind 
and a deep interest in it, he has naturally been led to add to 
the labors of his predecessor, as well as to present an abstract 
of them, and to hold up some points of research and discus- 
sion in a new light. ‘Though writing with a strong bias of 
affection towards his old .4lma Mater, and with the chief pur- 
ose of advancing her interests, he has not unduly colored 
the facts he had to narrate, nor anywhere betrayed the spirit 
of an advocate bound to support only one side. There was 
enough to relate in which the historian could take an honest 
pride without lapsing into a strain of exaggerated eulogy; the 
real claims of the institution are strong enough not to need 
rhetorical or professional artifice in the attempt to set them 
forth. If personal feeling appears anywhere in the volume, it 
is in the warm-hearted sketch of President Kirkland and his 
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administration of the affairs of the college ; yet even here, 
the expression is so temperate and judicious, and the avowal 
of blemishes and faults so frank, that the critical spirit is at 
once disarmed, and the tone of commendation is echoed by 
the reader with a full and hearty approval. 

We have here the means of estimating with great precision 
the relative obligations of the college to the Colony and the 
State on the one hand, and to individuals on the other. We 
have ~said, that the legislature and other public authorities 
nursed the infancy of the seminary with extreme care, and 
fostered its growth by a liberal application of the public 
means. ‘The original grant, equal to a year’s income of the 
Colony, was followed by a string of public donations, many 
of them small in amount, if judged by the standard of the 
present day, but large in the aggregate, and showing the 
affectionate and continued interest that the body politic took 
in the welfare of the institution, and how the college was 
considered, like the Church, to be virtually identified with the 
state. A salary was voted year by year to the President and 
the Professor of Divinity almost as regularly as to the Gov- 
ernor and the Council, — even more regularly when political 
troubles arose, and his Excellency sometimes found it diffi- . 
cult to get any pay whatever. By the end of 1786, these 
public grants amounted in all to more than $115,000. At 
this period, the stream of public bounty suddenly stopped 
flowing, the disastrous state of public affairs forming probably 
the obstacle to its continuance. Not till 1814 was it opened 
again, when a grant was obtained of $10,000 a year for ten 
years, thus making the aggregate of aid from the legislature 
to exceed $ 215,000. At three difierent periods, also, the 
college was permitted to raise sums for a particular purpose 
by lottery ; and the whole amount obtained in this way, if it 
should be considered as a legislative donation, which is doubt- 
ful, for it did not come from the public treasury, would raise 
the aggregate nearly to $ 300,000. 

Let us now see what individuals have done. Reckoning 
only the gifts of money or of articles afterwards converted 
into money, and thus putting aside many valuable presents of 
books, philosophical instruments, and land, their donations 
before the commencement of the. present century exceeded 
$141,000. If we add what has been given or bequeathed 
by private persons during the last forty-eight years, we have 
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the noble aggregate of $857,000 ; to which should be added 
$ 370,000 for legacies already made, though they are payable 
at afuture day. ‘The exact state of the account is, then, that 
the college is indebted to the legislature for about $ 300,000, 
and to individuals for $ 1,227,000 ; or the State has given 
not quite one fifth of all that the institution has received. 

Of course, we are not to consider that the productive 
property of the college now amounts to a million and a half 
of dollars. Nearly half of this sum has been expended in 
the purchase of lands, books, and instruments, and the erec- 
tion of buildings, — all useful for the several objects which 
the institution has in view, but not yielding any pecuniary in- 
come, and having no valuation attached to them in the ‘l'reas- 
urer’s books. On a former occasion,* we ventured to doubt 
whether a larger portion of the funds had not been expended 
in building than either the absolute wants of the seminary, or 
a due regard to taste and convenience, would justify ; and 
certainly nothing has occurred since to alter our opinion. 
Within the last thirty years, $ 200,000 have been expended 
on four buildings alone, namely, University Hall, Gore 
Hall, the Observatory, and the Laboratory ; and more than 
three fourths of this immense sum was taken from what is 
called the ‘* Stock Account” of the college, or its free 
funds, not locked up by the will of the donors for specific 
purposes. We say nothing of at least $100,000 more laid 
out within the same time on extensive alterations of the col- 
lege edifices, and on buildings for the several professional 
schools ; because most of this sum was contributed for these 
very ends, and could not have been devoted to any other. 
We look chiefly to the ‘* Stock Account,” the most useful 
of all the college funds, which is now only about half as 
large as it might have been but for this insane expenditure, 
within thirty years, upon bricks and stones, — this taste for 
architectural abortions. It is matter of constant regret with 
the Corporation and the community at large, that this free 
fund is not larger, that so many of the benefactors of Har- 
vard tie up their gifts for particular objects, some of which 
have but a remote affinity to the great purposes for which the 
college was founded, so that the benefaction is rather a bur- 
den than a benefit. During the period of which we now 
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speak, not one dollar has been appropriated from this general 
fund to aid indigent students, or to lessen the general ex- 
penses of a residence at Cambridge. ‘I’o all applications to 
devote money to these purposes, which are generally admit- 
ted to transcend nearly all others in importance, the Corpo- 
ration have always answered, ‘‘ ‘The college is too poor ; 
nothing can be spared from the Stock Account.” 

The excuse will be very ready, we are well aware, that 
these buildings were needed. We admit it, but ask again, 
if buildings so very costly were needed. University Hall 
contains a kitchen, about a dozen recitation-rooms, and a 
chapel, — the latter being admitted now to be too small, ill- 
shaped, and inconvenient. A separate and very modest 
building for a chapel might be erected on college land for 
$15,000 ; another simple edifice, to give as much accom- 
modation as is afforded by the remainder of the present build- 
ing, might cost an equal sum ; on University Hall, $65,000 
were expended. ‘I'he college library now contains about 
53,000 volumes ; a plain, fire-proof building, which would 
hold 100,000, and thus give room for any probable increase 
for half a century to come, might have been built on college 
land for $40,000 ; Gore Hall cost $73,000,* and from its 
size and grandiose construction, $750 have to be annually 
expended simply for the fuel that it requires. As soon as 
Gore Hall was completed, a subscription was made, after 
much effort, amounting to about $21,000, to buy books 
with ; and three fourths of this sum have already been ex- 
pended. ‘Thus, in the estimation of Harvard College, the 
cause of letters and sound scholarship stands to that of good 
architecture as 21 does to 73. In these two buildings alone, 
nearly $70,000, out of a fund which should have been 
sacred to science and liberal studies, have been thrown away 
upon towers, buttresses, hammered stone, and other archi- 
tectural frippery. 

We are very sorry to allude to these facts; they give a 
rude shock to our feeling of affectionate admiration for our 


— 








* It is curious to find the following passage in the report of the college 
Treasurer for 1835:— 

‘It is intended the next season to erect on the ground within the College 
Square a granite Library building, to be paid for out of the funds received 
from the late Governor Gore’s estate, and to be called the Gore Library. 
The cost of this building is estimated at about 35,000 dollars.” 
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Alma Mater. But the mania for showy edifices, which ap- 
pears to have seized all public bodies in this country, has 
produced consequences so disastrous, that it cannot be 
marked out too emphatically for general reprobation. Near 
Philadelphia, a long row of magnificent Corinthian columns 
in marble, with exquisitely finished capitals, is shown in place 
of the defrauded orphans for whom the money spent upon 
these idle ornaments was devoted by Mr. Girard’s will. 
The Boston-Atheneum, one of the boasts of our city, now 
stands before the public in a half ludicrous, half scandalous 
position, with the agreeable prospect of being compelled to 
give up to its former owner the land which it had bought, 
but not paid for, encumbered by an unfinished edifice of ex- 
traordinary pretensions, on which every dollar of its dispos- 
able funds, amounting to some $ 90,000, has been expended. 
One of the costliest churches that have been erected in the 
city for many years is soon to pass under the auctioneer’s 
hammer for a similar reason, its pastor being dismissed, and 
the once flourishing religious society entirely broken up. 
These facts are full of admonition; we have alluded to the 
subject in regard to Harvard College, not with any reproach- 
ful feeling for what is past and cannot be undone, but simply 
as a caution for the future. There are rumors that architec- 
tural ambition is panting for another opportunity to show 
itself at Cambridge ; and we would gladly hear these rumors 
contradicted. It is to be hoped, that whatever money may 
hereafter be given to the institution, whether by the legislature 
or by individuals, will be saddled with only one condition, 
that not a dollar of it shall ever be expended on buildings or 
the purchase of land. 

Putting aside all question, however, about money that has 
been unprofitably spent, we may say that the available pro- 
ductive funds of the college now fall but little short of 
$ 800,000. But of this sum only about $470,000 belong 
to the ‘undergraduate department, or the college proper, the 
remainder being the property of the Theological, Law, 
Medical, and Scientific Schools, or appropriated for pur- 
poses not connected with education at Cambridge. Of this 
Jast amount, nearly ¢ 280,000 are specifically appropriated, 
by the will of the hay to the salaries of certain professors 
and to maintaining the Botanic Garden, the surplus being the 
‘¢ Stock Account,” and certain funds devoted to the library 
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and to indigent students. Now the salaries of the professors 
and other officers of instruction and discipline in the under- 
graduate department amount to $28,500 a year, and the 
repairs and other general expenses make up $10,500 more. 
As the income of $470,000 capital does not suffice to pay 
both these sums, the deficiency is made up by the term-bills 
of the students. We see nothing that the most rigid econo- 
my could effect for improving this state of things, excepting, 
perhaps, in the item of ‘‘ general expenses,”’ which have 
been greatly increased within the last twenty years, and now 
amount nearly to $7,500, thus absorbing nearly the whole 
income of the general fund, or ‘*‘ Stock Account.” 

We beg pardon of our readers for entering into these dry 
details ; but they are necessary in order that a subject of 
much importance may be clearly understood. ‘The pecuni- 
ary position of Harvard College, as we have tried to show, 
is somewhat remarkable ; in one aspect it is immensely rich, 
and in another it is very poor. ‘The explanation is to be 
found in the great change which has taken place during the 
last half-century in the general character and sphere of oper- 
ation of the college. Jor the first hundred and fifty years of 
its existence, Harvard College was what its name purports, 
an institution for training youth in those liberal studies which 
are of higher grade than the branches usually taught in 
academies and schools, though they are only preparative for 
the education that is strictly limited to fitting one for profes- 
sional pursuits. Only the academic degrees, strictly so called, 
were then given out; that is, the two degrees in the Arts, 
and the honorary title of Doctor either of Divinity or Laws. 
In a word, the undergraduate department constituted the 
whole college. Now, it is hardly half of it ; so many pro- 
fessional schools and other establishments have sprung up 
around it, so many funds have been left to its Corporation in 
trust for various purposes, many of them having hardly any 
connection with the education of undergraduates at Cam- 
bridge, that it is no longer only a college, nor even a uni- 
versity, but a vast nondescript establishment for the general 
promotion of science and letters. Nay, it has even lost its 
name within a few years, and for the first time in two centu- 
ries has come to be designated in its own official publica- 
tions as ** The University at Cambridge.” We suggest 
in a note some reasons for questioning the propriety of this 
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new appellation, which seems to have been rather hastily 
adopted.* 





* We find the following note appended to the last edition of the annual 
catalogue of the college : — 


““¢ Harvard CoLLece’ is the name given to the institution by the 
Charter of 1650, which still remains unaltered and in force. The legal 
sty!e of the Corporation is ‘The President and Fellows of Harvard Col- 
lege,’ and their rights and privileges are confirmed to them under that name 
by the Constitution of the Commonwealth. 

* The chapter of the Constitution in which this is done is entitled, ‘ The 
University at Cambridge and Encouragement of Literature, &c.,’ and in 
its first section Harvard College is spoken of as ‘the said University.’ In 
the second section it is declared *o be the duty of all legislatures and magis- 
trates to cherish the interests of the University at Cambridge, which is also 
the name given to the institution by the Statute of 25th June, 1789, enacted 
to carry the second section of the fifth chapter of the Constitution into 
legal effect. 

“The name of ‘ Harvard University’ prevails extensively ; more so, 
ror oe than either of the other designations ; and it is sanctioned by the 

igh authority of Mr. Peirce and President Quincy in their respective his- 
tories. But ‘ Harvard College’ and ‘ the University at Cambridge ’ are the 
only names known to the Charter, to the Constitution, and (it is believed) 
to the legislation of the Commonwealth.” 


The specific appellation, or proper name, of any thing is to be dis- 
tinguished from its general appellation, which is nothing more than a brief 
description or definition of it, that serves to point out the object to which 
the proper name is applied. Thus, we may speak of “ the ship of the line 
recently launched at Charlestown,’’ meaning thereby the “ Vermont’’; the 
latter is its proper name, the former is a brief definition of that name, or 
description of the object to which it belongs. So a stranger might inquire 
after “the public classical seminary in Boston,” of which he had forgotten 
the proper name, which is “* The Boston Latin School.” In this country, 
the words college and university have always been used as synonymous, 
and we hear of * Brown University”’ and “ Yale College’ as names 
applied to two institutions of precisely the same class. We find another 
instance in the records of Harvard College as far back as 1693:—‘“ The 
Corporation having been informed that the custom taken up in the college, 
not used in any other universities, for the commencers to have plumb cake, 
is dishonorable,” &c. 

It is quite proper, therefore, to speak in general terms of “ the university 
at Cambridge,” or “the college near Boston,” or “the school of the 
prophets at Newtown,” or ‘the oldest college in the United States” ; 
every one knows that the proper name of the institution thus designated, 
the name given to it in honor of him whom the General Court in 1661 
called its “ principal founder,” the only name by which it is known in its 
charter, under which alone it holds all its property and privileges, and per- 
forms all its legal acts, is HARVARD CoLLEGr. The chapter in the Consti- 
tution relating to it has for its general title, ‘*'The University at Cambridge, 
and Encouragement of Literature, &c.”’; but throughout the first section, 
which relates exclusively to * the said university,” the institution is called 
by its proper name of Harvard College, just as in the second section, the 
‘encouragement of literature ’’ is explained to mean cherishing the inter- 
ests of all seminaries of learning, the university at Cambridge and the 
public schools in the towns included. 

In all its own official acts and publications, so far as we have ascertained, 
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There are a few instances in the earlier history of the college, 
in which money was bequeathed to it for certain purposes that 
had little fellowship with its original design. Thus, in 1716, 
the Rev. Daniel Williams left it an annuity of £60 a year, 
‘¢for the support of two teachers among the Indians and 
Blacks’; and the proceeds of this annuity having unluckily 
been allowed to accumulate, the college is now paying 
¢ 650 a year to two persons, that they may teach and take 
care of a little tribe of uncertain color and genealogy on 
Cape Cod, who are called by courtesy the ‘* Marshpee In- 
dians.”” We presume the Corporation would gladly resign 
this trust fund to any person or institution who could legally 





in all its catalogues annual and triennial, its diplomas, its lists of public 
exercises at commencement, &c., till within three years, the institution has 
called itself either “ Harvard College,” or “ Harvard University,’ — the 
two terms, as we have said, being considered synonymous, though, in 
ninety-nine cases out of a hundred, the former alone is used. The first 
meeting of its governors of which the official record is preserved is called 
in that record * the meeting of the governors of Harvard College, held in 
the college.”’ On the tombstone of every one of its presidents who is 
interred at Cambridge, he is called the President Collegit Harvardini, or 
Academia Harvardiune. Only on the monument recently erected to John 
Harvard himself, erected by the graduates of the college to show their grati- 
tude to him as its principal founder, the institution is called, with singular 
infelicity as it seems to us, “ the University of Cambridge,” and the fact is 
nowhere even alluded to, either in the English or the Latin inscription, 
that his name had been given to the college. 

It seems proper, at any rate, that some one name should be chosen for 
the institution, and adhered to by its governors themselves. We have 
before us four publications, all of which may be considered as official, 
which have appeared within the last six months, and in no two of them is 
the college designated by the same name. The first is “‘ A Sketch of the 
History of Harvard College,” by Mr. Eliot, its Treasurer; the second is 
the annual catalogue for this year “of the University at Cambridge’’; the 
third bears on its outer leaf “ Harvard University. Treasurer’s Statement, 
1848”; the fourth is the Triennial, which has this curious designation, — 
“ Catalogus Collegii Harvardiani sev Universitatis Cantabrigiensis.” This 
last reminds one only of the alias under which a rogue is described in a 
criminal indictment. 

There is, at least, one serious objection to the name of “ The University 
at Cambridge”’; which is, that one great branch of the university is not at 
Cambridge, but at Boston ; and another portion of it will soon be established 
at Roxbury. Accordingly, in this year’s catalogue ‘‘ of the University at 
Cambridge,’’ when the Medical School comes to be spoken of, we read that 
‘the Medical Lectures form a department of instruction in Harvard Unirer- 
sity.” It is well that this fact is mentioned, for otherwise the Medical 
School might seem to have been turned out of doors. We object further to 
this modern change of name, that ‘*the University at Cambridge”’ has 
been for many centuries the appellation of a venerable establishment in the 
mother country, whose honors we have no wish to appropriate. It is not 
seemly that our own excellent college should be known only as a John 
Smith, Jr. 
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take charge of it ; it is now a draft upon their time and care, 
it encumbers their ‘T'reasurer’s books, and does not in any 
way promote the growth of liberal studies at Cambridge. 
So, also, in 1790, Mrs. Sarah Winslow was moved to give 
Harvard College £1,367, Massachusetts currency, ‘‘ for the 
aid of the town of 'l'yngsborough in supporting a minister and 
a schoolmaster.”? Why she did not leave the fund to the 
town authorities, to be thus applied, does not appear ; prob- 
ably she thought the college treasurer was a better financier 
than the town-clerk, and would take better care of her money. 
At any rate, the whole income of her fund is regularly paid 
by the college to the parson and the pedagogue of 'Tyngs- 
borough. It is certain that old Harvard is none the richer 
for these two funds, though they increase its nominal property 
by more than § 20,000. 

These are extreme cases, it is true ; but they illustrate our 
point, which is to show that the college proper may be really 
very poor, though seemingly in possession of great riches. 
The numerous schools and other establishments, which have 
grown up under its auspices, all have large funds which are 
strictly appropriated to them, and cannot be diverted to other 
purposes. Yet, in legal strictness, these funds all belong to 
the ‘* President and "Fellows of Harvard College,’ who, 
among al] the boards of instruction and management, form 
the only chartered body that is known to the laws, and em- 
powered to hold property. In fact, this corporation, holding 
a perpetual charter secured in the constitution of the State, 
filling its own vacancies, managing exclusively its own con- 
cerns, — the visitatorial power over them having been long 
since reduced to a mere shadow, — and being composed of 
a few gentlemen of the very highest repute for learning, 
ability, and uprightness, forms an excellent depositary of 
funds which are to be held in mortmain in this State for any 
conceivable purpose. Old Mrs. Winslow made a capital 
hit in selecting her trustee to take care of the minister and 
the schoolmaster of the good town of ‘T'yngsborough forever. 
Had she trusted some other public bodies, the fund ere now 
might in great part have disappeared, —not, perhaps, from 
embezzlement or misappropriation, but from negligence, waste- 
fulness, or unlucky investments. Riches held in mortmain 
are peculiarly apt to take to themselves wings and fly away. 
The Smithsonian Fund has been exhaled once already, 
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though Congress has very fairly and justly made it up out 
of the public treasury. And where is the greater part of the 
enormous fund left by Stephen Girard? Harvard College 
takes better care of the money intrusted to her, and faithfully 
applies it to any purpose the testator may indicate. Her 
reputation in this respect is getting to be widely known, 
and we fear that it may soon prove inconvenient to sustain 
it. If a wealthy manufacturer should leave half a million of 
dollars to the college, the whole income of it to be applied 
to keeping a cotton-mill in Cambridge in operation for ever, 
we have no doubt the Corporation would gratefully accept 
the trust, and watch diligently and anxiously over the turning 
of every spindle for centuries to come. 

We speak lightly of this matter, but in truth we are a little 


jealous for the existence and prosperity of that school of the 


prophets, which, till within fifty years, monopolized the care 
and attention of the Corporation of Harvard College, and which 
is now in a fair way of being smothered under a heap of other 
institutions, which have as much to do with the original pur- 
pose for which it was founded as with cotton-spinning. It 
is not that the respective objects of these institutions are 
mean, unworthy, or of little account. Far from it ; most of 
them are of that high and liberal character which challenges 
the admiration and support of every well-informed lover 
of his race, every well-wisher to the highest interests of man- 
kind. But they absorb the time and energy of the governors 
of the college ; they give it a deceptive appearance of wealth, 
when in truth they only make it poorer ; they divert the at- 
tention and generosity of the community, which would other- 
wise all be turned towards the fostering of proper academic 
studies at Harvard; they borrow its money; they multiply 
inordinately its occasions for appealing to public munificence, 
so that the college appears like a horse-leech, whose cry is 
constantly, ‘*‘ Give! Give!” they become formidable rivals 
to those exclusively intellectual pursuits, to that love of letters 
and sound scholarship, to that general and liberal culture, 
which should be the peculiar aim of a life at college ; and 
though often seemingly successful at the outset, they subse- 
quently become in many cases a dead weight and an encum- 
brance, | injuring the good name of the college, and lessening 
its means of usefulness. Let them be confined to their proper 
place ; let each be established on its own independent footing ; 
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let not Harvard College be expected to furnish all the machin- 
ery, all the management, all the funds, for the cultivation of 
every science, and for the promotion of every enterprise, be it 
of an intellectual, a philanthropic, or an industrial character. 
But it is time to give some particulars, and to judge from 
them whether this recent enlargement of the sphere of opera- 
tion of the seminary is, on the whole, a benefit to it, and 
whether it tends to promote the objects for which the college 
was first instituted. Take one of the most recent additions 
to the establishment, and one of which the community gener- 
ally has most reason to be proud ; we mean the Observatory. 
Upon the land, building, instruments, observers, &c., for 
this institution, about $ 70,000 have already been expended, 
one half of which sum was subscribed, after urgent solicitation, 
by the merchant princes of Boston and its vicinity, and the 
other half was lent, or given, as the case may be, out of the 
funds of the college. Possibly this loan may now be repaid, 
if the munificent bequest of the late Edward B. Phillips 
should take effect, placing $ 100,000 in the hands of the 
Corporation for the exclusive benefit of the Observatory. The 
very learned mathematical director of the establishment, the 
skilful observers with their excellent instruments, have already 
accomplished much for astronomical science and the growth 
of their own fame ; probably it is one of the best appointed 
observatories in the world. But has it any particular con- 
nection with the proper business of the college ? Are dili- 
gent youth there trained in liberal studies? Does it exert 
any influence upon the course of academic exercises? Does 
a student go there once a year, except from mere curiosity, 
to have a peep at the moon through the big telescope? If 
not, might not its whole management and control with greater 
propriety be confided to the State, to the American Academy 
of Arts and Sciences, to the Smithsonian Institute, or to a 
corporation of its own? Why should Harvard College be 
burdened with it? Its effect upon this institution may be 
summed up as follows : — it has used up for the time being 
over $ 30,000 of the college funds ; it has taken away almost 
entirely from his duties as an instructor one of the ablest of 
the college professors, whose place in the recitation-room is 
supplied by a tutor at considerable expense ; it has made the 
college in appearance about ¢$ 130,000 richer, and thus les- 
sened its chance of obtaining any thing more from the liber- 
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ality either of the State or of individuals, while in reality the 
institution is made many thousand dollars poorer. If, at any 
future time, the progress of science should call for other and 
better instruments, or more observers, the college must again 
beg for it, or devote to it a further portion of its own slender 
funds. How much of the time, care, and effort, which the 
President and the Corporation would otherwise have given to 
the undergraduate department, have been absorbed during 
the last ten years by the Observatory, we have no means of 
estimating. ‘l'hey are but seven mortal men, after all ; most 
of them are deeply engaged in very laborious professions, and 
itis to be presumed that they find the management of the 
college no sinecure. 

We will take, as the next instance, the Lawrence Scientific 
School, founded about two years ago by the extraordinary 
munificence of one who, without office or other adventitious 
aid, has obtained a just and enviable celebrity, both at home 
and abroad, as a merchant, a philanthropist, a statesman, and 
a benefactor of letters and science. ‘I'he school which he 
has established is an experiment, its objects and arrangements 
making it really the first of its kind in the world ; being yet 
In its infancy, it is too soon to speak with confidence of its 
effects, and we have room now only to consider a minor 
question respecting it, as to the propriety of making it one of 
the departments of Harvard College, and blending its fortunes 
as Closely as possible with those of that seminary. It has a 
Faculty composed of nine professors or instructors, six of 
whom are borrowed from the undergraduate department, two 
from the Observatory, and one who is attached exclusively to 
the new school. ‘The Rumford Professor of the A pplication 
of the Sciences to the Useful Arts, whose services had been 
enjoyed exclusively by the undergraduates for some twenty 
years, is now transferred to the new establishment, though 
members of the Senior class may still attend his lectures on 
the payment of an additional fee of ten dollars a year. The 
audience for the lectures of the distinguished Lawrence Pro- 
fessor of Zodlogy and Geology is also made up almost en- 
tirely of members of the college and the Law School, who 
pay a further additional fee, of equal amount, for the privilege. 
‘¢ Should a sufficient number of students require it,’ several 
other special courses are to be given by those college pro- 
fessors who are now annexed to the Scientific Faculty ; and 
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the Seniors may attend any of them, ‘‘ on the payment of a 
fee of five dollars per course.” 

Notwithstanding the liberality with which the Scientific 
School was endowed, its expenses and wants are very great. 
It has as yet but thirteen students, and the Laboratory which 
has been built for them at large cost, on college land, is 
capable of accommodating one or two hundred. The whole 
amount received for tuition in the school the last year was 
little over $1,000, about $400 of which was derived from 
the ‘‘ additional fees ”’ charged to undergraduates ; the mere 
general expenses of the school for this year, not including 
the professors’ salaries, exceeded ¢$ 2,400. The charge 
for tuition in the school, therefore, is necessarily put very 
high ; the ‘* special students in chemistry”? pay $150 a year, 
besides supplying themselves at their own expense with such 
articles of apparatus as are consumed in using. As Cam- 
bridge is an expensive place to live in, we fear, considering 
the position in life of the particular class of young men for 
whom this institution is designed, that these high charges 
alone will be fatal to the success of the scheme. Under the 
circumstances, we are not surprised to find the announcement, 
in reference to the contemplated professorship of engineer- 
ing, that ‘‘it has not yet been in the power of the Corporation 
to fill this department.”” Yet this professorship was to be 
the only real addition made by the school to the means of in- 
struction formerly provided at Harvard ; professors of chem- 
istry, geology, botany, mathematics, and the application of 
science to the arts, the college already had of its own. 

In view of these facts, we cannot resist the conclusion, 
though we have come to it very reluctantly, that the Scien- 
tific School as yet is a tremendous burden upon the college, 
and yields to it no advantage or profit whatsoever. ‘That 
the services of many professors have been transferred, in 
whole or in part, from the undergraduate department to the 
new institution, is perhaps no serious loss; Harvard had 
more professors than it could find employment for, and the 
number of students in the new school being yet so very small, 
there is little or nothing for them to do there, and they can 
still find time for their proper academic duties. But it is a 
very serious thing, that undergraduates should be charged 
additional fees to a considerable amount, for the privilege of 
attending lectures which formerly made a part of their own 
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course of instruction. It has always been matter of deep 
regret with the friends of the institution, that the tuition fee 
and incidental charges at Cambridge are so high; but the 
charge of $75 a year was thought at any rate to cover every 
thing ; for this sum the college bargained to give each student, 
during the four years of his undergraduate course, all the in- 
struction that he could receive with profit. If the lecture- 
rooms of the Scientific School were crowded with students 
of its own, undergraduates would not be permitted to go 
there ; it would be said that they had studies enough to at- 
tend to, and that these lectures were designed for a different 
class of youth. Now they are permitted to attend for the 
twofold object of making up an audience where there would 
otherwise be bare walls, and of defraying out of their own 
pockets a portion of the large expenses of the Scientific 
School. Slender as the general funds of Harvard College 
are, we should prefer to see this pittance paid out of them to 
the aid of the new school, rather than made a fresh burden 
upon the students. 

Candidates for admission to the Scientific School must be 
eighteen years old, and ‘‘ must have received a good com- 
mon English education”; these are the only real qualifica- 
tions for entrance. ‘This regulation shows at once the class 
of students for whom the school is designed, and the sort of 
education which it is intended to give. Harvard College was 
instituted for the promotion of liberal studies, and for nearly two 
centuries It was exclusively devoted to this end. Every one 
knows what is usually comprised in a full course of academic 
studies at college ; a considerable degree of proficiency in 
classical and mathematical learning is required as indispen- 
sable for the very commencement of such a course. What 
would the founders of Harvard have said to a proposition for 
converting it into an ordinary [inglish high school, even of 
the first class ? Certainly, we do not undervalue the work 
that is done at such a school. It is admitted that even 
primary schools must exist; and, in one sense, the instruc- 
tion given at them is certainly far more important and useful 
than the education which has usually been obtained at Har- 
vard. But what then? Is the college to undertake to do 
every thing, — to take even the unbreeched philosophers, and 
teach them their A BC? Or is it well that every primary 
and grammar school, and every academy in the country, 
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should be tied on to the tail of Harvard College, and the 
whole should constitute one grand hotchpot establishment, 
for the purpose of furnishing every article in the way of 
education that can be required between the cradle and the 
grave ? In our opinion, this venerable institution will best 
serve the purposes for which it was founded, and the cause of 
letters and education generally, by adhering strictly to its 
legitimate work, by undertaking to give nothing more or less 
than that exact, thorough, and finished training which fits a 
man to perform honorably all the offices, both public and 
private, of peace and war. Its vocation is to send forth 
scholars, in the technical meaning of that word, —not mere 
practical chemists, or tolerable engineers, or scientific me- 
chanics. ‘These may be better schooled and exercised else- 
where. It is a misnomer that they should be called liberally 
educated, or university men. 

How many more trial institutions of this sort are to come 
under the care of the Corporation it is difficult to tell. The 
late Mr. Bussey has left an immense estate, amounting prob- 
ably to § 350,000, of which the college is soon to take 
possession, and devote one half of it to the establishment of 
a great Farm School at Roxbury. The undergraduate de- 
partment, or Harvard College proper, is not to receive one 
dollar from this grand bequest ; but its officers and governors, 
its Corporation and treasury, are to be burdened with the 
whole management and direction of it ; and if we may judge 
from the instances already given, the burden will be a very 
serious one. Professors are to be appointed who will lecture 
there on the rotation of crops and the mixing of manures, 
and teach ploughmen how to draw furrows straight, and graz- 
iers how to fatten oxen. Is not this a benefaction of a very 
doubtful character to the cause of liberal studies ? Is it not 
rather an injury than a benefit, considering the purposes for 
which Harvard College was instituted, and to which for a 
century and a half it was exclusively devoted? It gives an 
outward, but wholly deceptive, appearance of prosperity to the 
institution. It enlarges its borders, and gratifies the honest 
pride of those who have the control of its affairs for the time 
being, and who believe that it adds to the glories of their 
administration. But, as in the case of the annexation of 
‘Texas, Oregon, New Mexico, and California, the coming 
generation may have cause to wish that their predecessors 
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had been less ambitious of extending their territories. The 
Divinity School was ‘‘ annexed”’ only about thirty years ago, 
and it is generally admitted now, that it is a millstone about 
the neck of the college, and that the college in its turn is a 
fatal obstacle to the success of the school. ‘The two cannot 
flourish together, and the true friends of both heartily wish 
that they might be disjoined ; but this is impossible. The 
Medical School, luckily, is three miles off, and, in the main, 
takes care of itself; though it has occasion every now and 
then to borrow some money of the parent institution, and 
some of its professors have to eke out their salaries by holding 
other offices in the college. ‘The Law School alone flourishes 
like a green bay-tree ; though we wish, both for its own sake 
and that of the college, that it also could be removed to 
Boston, where more of its students could live at home, and 
all could attend the courts. 

It is evident, we think, that the college proper, the insti- 
tution to which John Harvard gave his fortune and his name, 
is in danger of suffering the fate of the Roman maiden, ‘Tar- 
peia, and being crushed by the weight of the ornaments of 
brass, simulating gold, which are heaped upon it. Notwith- 
standing the shower of benefactions that has seemed recently 
to fall into its lap, it is actually poorer, weaker, and less 
efficient than it was many years ago. ‘Thus, in 1835, the 
‘¢ eneral stock,’? or common fund of the college, exceeded 
¢$ 218,000 ; it is now less than $176,000. At the former 
period, the ‘‘ general expenses,”’ not including salaries, were 
but $4,843; last year they amounted to $7,374. Again, 
the average number of students who graduated annually in the 
classes from 1815 to 1824, ten years, was sixty-two and a 
fraction ; for the ten years ending last commencement, the 
average is not quite fifty-eight. Yet, in the interval between 
these two periods, the population of Boston has increased 
from 40,000 to nearly 120,000 ; and the increase in wealth 
and general intelligence, and the desire for a thorough educa- 
tion for the young, have been at least in equal proportion. If 
the college only performed the same proportion of the work of 
instruction for the neighbouring community which it did thirty 
years ago, the number of its students would now be half as 
large again as it was then, instead of being actually smaller. 

It is true that these facts may all be easily accounted for, 
without imputing blame to any one; but they are none the 
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less significant and unwelcome to the friends of the institu- 
tion ; they are none the less facts. ‘The common fund has 
been diminished by the expense of building Gore Hall; the 
general expenses have been increased by the immense en- 
largement of the business done under the name of Harvard 
College & Co. ‘The number of students was unusually great 
during the ten years ending in 1824, because $ 2,500 a year, 
or one fourth of the State grant, was then appropriated to 
aid those in indigent circumstances. ‘Though the college 
charges to the students have not been increased, — except in 
the matter of those ‘‘ additional fees,’? which are voluntary, 
however, as the students are not obliged to attend the lectures 
for which they are paid,—vyet the expenses of living at 
Cambridge have been considerably enlarged, owing to the 
growth of the population and the rise in the value of property. 
Moreover, as the poorer class of students, who were formerly 
encouraged to come to Harvard by the aid they received 
from the State grant, have ceased to enter its classes, these 
are filled in a larger proportion by the sons of wealthy per- 
sons, anda different standard of expense, in regard to dress, 
pocket-money, furniture, &c., has been established, which 
renders it almost a hopeless matter for a young man of slen- 
der means to obtain an education there. 

It may be, also, that the desire in the community for a 
liberal education, technically so called, has been diminished, 
— that a full course of academic studies is no longer held in 
so high esteem as formerly, or deemed so necessary a pass- 
port for eminence or usefulness in life. If so, we regret 
the change more than any circumstance that has yet been 
mentioned ; and we fear that the college, if not in some 
measure accountable for it, has still been under its influence 
in most of those particulars to which we have just alluded. 
A taste for the cultivation of the physical sciences has 
of late gained ground throughout the civilized world, and 
especially in the United States, with wonderful rapidity ; and 
the necessary consequence has been, that classical learning, 
old-fashioned scholarship, literary pursuits, and the moral 
sciences are no longer held in so much estimation as before, 
and if they are not often openly decried, they are now seldom 
pursued with enthusiasm, and have in many cases fallen into 
decay and neglect. Colleges and universities were instituted 
more particularly for the prosecution of these ‘liberal stud- 
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ies,’ as they are termed ; though the physical sciences, for 
the last century or two, have very properly been admitted 
into the curriculum of academic exercises, the cultivation of 
the littere humaniores has always been the special object and 
the crowning glory of these institutions. Harvard College, 
as we have seen, was almost exclusively devoted to them for 
the first century and a half of its existence. But what a 
change has taken place, chiefly within thirty years! So 
many of the natural sciences have been crowded and jammed 
into the course of instruction, that the students are wearied 
and distracted by the number of the heterogeneous tasks im- 
posed upon them, and learn nothing thoroughly. ‘The old- 
fashioned studies have not been given up altogether; but 
they have been pushed into a corner, and the student has his 
option with regard to many of them, during a large part of 
his college course, whether he will pursue them or not. ‘The 
professors undertake to instruct in omni scibile; the stu- 
dents get a smattering of every thing and a knowledge of 
nothing. And still, as if the newly awakened scientific zeal 
and practical tendencies of the age had not yet sufficient room 
and dominion, the various outlying establishments of the 
college of which we have spoken have been created for 
their especial benefit. ‘The cultivation of physical science, 
and even of the mechanic arts and trades, is the sole object 
of most of them. A young man, with no previous training 
but a common English education, may now enter the college 
as a *‘ special student in chemistry ”’ ; that is, he may make 
himself a good scientific chemist, — and nothing more. ‘This 
object, certainly, i is a very ¢g rood one ; ; but the question is, 
whether a college or a university is just the place where 
facilities ought to be offered for its attainment. 

We have not room to consider here the causes of this 
sudden development of zeal in the prosecution of the natural 
sciences ; nor Is it necessary. ‘The brilliant discoveries that 
have recently been made in most of them, the great reputa- 
tion which many of their cultivators have consequently ob- 
tained, the perambulating associations for their advancement, 
and the belief that a knowledge of them may somehow be 
made directly profitable in the pursuit of riches, and that in 
studying them we are dealing with things, and not with mere 
words, are enough to account in great part for the high place 
they now hold in the public estimation. We are not going 
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to contest their right to that place, nor in any way to discuss 
the comparative claims of letters and science as objects of 
pursuit through life. This would be about as idle as to ask 
whether eating or drinking was more essential for the preser- 
vation of our animal existence. The only points are, whether 
a liberal education is either necessary or desirable for any 
class in a community like ours, — and whether any education 
can properly be termed liberal, that is, exact, comprehen- 
sive, and generous, from which classical learning, and a study 
of literature and the moral sciences, are either wholly or in 
great part excluded. Certainly, a well-disciplined intellect, 
a cultivated taste, an enlightened conscience, some familiarity 
with the first principles and the vexed questions of philosophy 
and theology, some acquaintance with the languages and liter- 
ature of modern Europe, some knowledge of pure mathe- 
matics, logic, general politics, history, philology, and political 
economy seem almost equally desirable, and even essential, 
for the future statesman, divine, lawyer, physician, and the men 
of other liberal callings. We ‘would not push out astronomy, 
physics, chemistry, geology, and the several branches of nat- 
ural history, in order to make room for these ; but neither 
should the former be excluded, so that these physical sciences 
may occupy the whole space, and monopolize the young stu- 
dent’s attention. ‘The only practical question is, whether room 
can be found for all of them in the four years of an undergrad- 
uate course ; and if not, which of them can with least injury be 
put off to the end of the academic period, and be then ranked 
with those strictly professional studies the object of which is to 
qualify a man for the particular walk in life that he has chosen. 
But we must quit entirely this branch of our subject, the 
full discussion of which would carry us far beyond our pres- 
ent limits. We have done no more than to state the ques- 
tion ; and this is all that is really needed, as most of those 
who are likely to see these remarks would agree with us as 
to the answer which should be given to it. Our object all 
along has been to set forth the wants of Harvard College prop- 
er, and its claims upon the public for patronage and support. 
The doors of the institution are not opened wide enough, 
considering the amount of treasure deposited within its walls. 
The machinery of instruction is there in great abundance. 
There is the noblest library on this side of the Atlantic ; 
there are apparatus and scientific collections, which are am- 
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ple for all the purposes of the mere teacher; there are pro- 
fessorships enough and to spare, most of them being filled by 
men who have attained high distinction in their respective 
departments of letters and science. Why should not a much 
larger number of students profit by these unequalled advan- 
tages? ‘The college could receive twice as many as it now 
has, without the necessity of making any perceptible addition 
to its means of instruction. It is often as easy to teach many 
as to instruct a few; it makes no difference to the professor 
whether he lectures to a dozen auditors, or to a hundred. It 
is no great object for the college, perhaps, that its halls and 
recitation-rooms should be filled; the institution can support 
itself in its present state for an indefinite period, through the 
funds which are specifically appropriated to keep up its vari- 
ous Offices. But it is of immense importance to the public 
generally, to the cause of education, to the State, that these 
rooms should be crowded to their utmost capacity. ‘They 
would then be centres of intellectual light and heat, that 
would radiate to every corner of the Commonwealth. 

The sole reason why they are not thus crowded is the 
great expense of living as a student at Cambridge. For vast- 
ly the larger number of the youth of Massachusetts, the effect 
of this high cost is just the same as if the institution were a 
thousand miles off. There the college is, — an admirable in- 
stitution, and an education within its walls is very desirable ; 
but they are not able to take so long a journey. WReduce the 
cost, and you bring the college home to them, to their very 
doors. But how can this be effected? ‘The charge for tui- 
tion is but a part, and not a very large one, of the whole bill. 
It is but seventy-five dollars a year, while the expenses of 
board, rent, fuel, clothes, books, and other incidentals make 
up nearly three hundred dollars more. If the former charge 
were struck off altogether, it would have no great effect tow- 
ards opening the institution to poorer students ; and for most 
of those who now form the classes at Harvard, it is not de- 
sirable that it should be struck off. ‘They are the sons of the 
rich, who are able and willing to pay a full equivalent for 
what they receive; and the present charge is not one third of 
what the instruction actually costs, or of what it is worth. 
Neither are we in favor of granting aid indiscriminately to indi- 
gent students from a beneficiary fund. This would be mark- 
ing them out, — stigmatizing them, they would think, —as 
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objects of charity. If, in point both of character and ability, 
they are fit objects of a university education, they are entitled 
to receive one from the State ; it should be given to them, not 
as alms, but as their due. Their right to it is of the same 
general character with that of every child in the Common- 
wealth to admission to the common school; it is hardly more 
for their interest than for that of the public, that they should 
receive it. ‘They should be paid what is necessary in order 
that they may attain it, just as the national government pays 
the cadets to come to West Point and receive the best mili- 
tary and scientific education that the world can afford. On 
the other hand, if they are indolent, wayward, or dull, bene- 
ficiary money is thrown away upon them ; they should be sent 
home, and initiated in other pursuits, for which academic 
studies are no necessary preparation. 

We know of no other mode of remedying the evil now 
complained of but the establishment at the colleges in this 
State of a sufficient number of scholarships, somewhat like 
those which have long existed at Oxford and Cambridge in 
England, and which in the Scotch universities are called bur- 
saries. ‘The income of one of these offices should be large 
enough to defray all the necessary expenses of a student at 
college ; $ 300 a year at Harvard would probably do no more 
towards this end than $200 at Amherst or at Williamstown. 
No one should be allowed to become a candidate for a schol- 
arship, who did not need pecuniary aid to enable him to re- 
main in college, and who did not belong to the first half of 
the class in academic rank, or in regard to character and pro- 
ficiency in study ; and among the applicants thus qualified the 
scholarships should be distributed in due order according to 
their relative merit, as ascertained by a severe examination. 
When obtained, they should be held only for a year, unless 
the incumbent, at the end of that time, after again inviting 
all competitors into the ring, could make good his claim to 
one of the scholarships attached to the next higher class. 
Thus, if twenty of these offices should be established at Har- 
vard, there would be five for each class. ‘Those belonging 
to the Freshman year should be given to the five applicants, 
needing the income of the office, who should appear best at 
the preliminary examination for admission to college ; pro- 
vided, however, that the general result of the trial showed 
that they were as well qualified to enter as the best half of the 
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whole number examined. Those who succeeded in this 
competition would be provided for during the Freshman year, 
and then they might become competitors for the five Sopho- 
more scholarships ; and so on, throughout their career at 
college. 

Such foundations, it is evident, would be offices both of 
honor and emolument, and not mere beneficiary establish- 
ments ; each one would be a fit reward of past exertion, and 
a stimulus to future effort. They could not be held either 
by drones or dullards. ‘The salaries attached to them would 
be on the same footing with the pay of the professors ; they 
would be earnings, not alms, —dignities, not badges of pov- 
erty. ‘The creation of a sufficient number of them would at 
once popularize the whole system of college education in the 
State ; they would do away with the injurious distinction 
which now exists between the colleges and the common 
schools, — the former being exclusively for the rich, or the 
moderately wealthy, the latter being filled in the main by the 
poor. ‘Their influence, in fact, would be nearly as great on 
the lower seminaries of learning, the academies and common 
schools, as on the colleges themselves. Every boy 1 in Mas- 
sachusetts, however indigent and obscure his position, if he 
distinguished himself at school, and felt the promptings of 
noble ambition, would know that a university education was 
open to him, a full course of liberal studies, obtained with 
high honor, and a full support secured to him while prosecut- 
ing them. At the same time, the openness of the competi- 
tion and the severity of the trial would effectually separate 
the bran from the wheat, and those who had mistaken a mere 
dislike of manual labor for a call to higher and more intel- 
lectual pursuits would find it necessary to fall back upon the 
avocations for which alone nature had qualified them. Indi- 
viduals and societies, who often receive applications to aid 
indigent young men in their classical studies, and frequently 
see cause to doubt whether it would be an act of real kindness 
to comply with the request, would be relieved at once from 
this uncertainty, if there were a good number of scholarships 
in our several colleges. ‘They could then say, that to real 
merit and unquestionable ability the path was entirely open, 
and there was no need of asking charity to smooth the way. 
The plan, then, would spare the feelings of the meritorious 
and the capable, by relieving them even from the appearance 
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of accepting alms ; while it would confine arrogant mediocrity 
and ambitious littleness within their appropriate sphere of 
action. 

The effect on the colleges themselves would be most ben- 
eficial. ‘I'he number of students would be largely increased, 
for the hope of gaining so brilliant a prize would draw together 
many competitors for every scholarship that was established ; 
and the additional fees for tuition thus received would swell 
the funds of the institution without any thing like a propor- 
tionate increase of its expenses. At present, the machinery 
and appliances of instruction in each of these seminaries are 
large and costly out of all proportion with the amount of work 
actually done, or with the number of educated men annually 
sent forth into the community. ‘The means of instruction in 
every department of science and letters must be provided, 
whether there are a dozen or a hundred students to profit by 
them. There is not raw material enough to employ more 
than half of the motive power which now turns the wheels ; 
and every manufacturer knows that this is bad economy. 
Harvard, for instance, pays over $28,000 annually to its 
professors and other officers, and would not pay $ 2,000 more, 
if the number of its students were doubled ; it would not pay 
$ 5,000 less, if it had no students at all, for its permanent 
funds, for ever appropriated to the support of the academic 
department, produce an income of nearly $24,000. Since 
the beginning of the present century, less than ¢$ 5,000 has 
been given to the college by individuals for the purpose of 
adding to the number of students in the academical depart- 
ment, or for increasing the raw material; while the private 
donations to enlarge the means of instruction in that depart- 
ment, and to build up the professional schools, have amounted 
to $700,000. But which is the more advantageous use of 
money, —to give forty thousand dollars to establish a new 
professorship, which is not wanted, because there are already 
more instructors than there are opportunities to teach, or to 
appropriate six thousand to found a scholarship, in order that 
there may be at least one person more to profit by the pro- 
fessorships already created? 

Far more important, however, than any pecuniary results, 
would be the effect of the proposed foundations on the zeal 
and industry of the students themselves, and on the whole air 
of the place considered as the seat of liberal studies. Com- 
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petition kindled by the prospect of such honors and emolu- 
ments would raise a flame in the most sluggish bosom, and 
stir up all its energies for the generous strife. Nor would 
the excitement be confined to those alone whose limited 
means enabled them to enter the arena and compete for a 
scholarship. Enthusiasm in any cause among the young is 
always contagious ; and the candidates for scholarships, if the 
plan were fully carried out, would be numerous enough to 
govern the tone of feeling and action in the whole class. Now, 
so large a portion of every class is composed of those whose 
position in life makes them independent of scholastic honors, 
and who consider a college diploma only as one of the tokens 
of a gentleman, that indolent, reckless, and dissipated habits 
often become fashionable among the whole body of under- 
graduates, and many are drawn into the vortex whose natural 
tastes incline in the opposite direction. ‘The few who have 
firmness and ambition enough to adhere to the proper pursuits 
of the place form a small band by themselves, and, far from 
having influence with their fellows, they become isolated even 
by their studious habits, and are pelted with nicknames and 
exposed to a constant shower of undergraduate gibes. The 
establishment of scholarships enough would enlarge this band 
into a majority of the whole number, and turn the stream of 
opinion and action the other way. ‘Those who know from 
experience the gregarious tendencies and contagious excite- 
ments of college life will hardly consider this picture as ex- 
aggerated, or “that there is little likelihood of effecting a 
change in it, if so powerful a cause should be put in opera- 
tion. 

A year ago, the several colleges in this Commonwealth 
united in a memorial to the legislature, asking that a fund 
might be created for their benefit from the same source of in- 
come which has already filled the fund for common schools 
up to the limit which was first proposed for it, and made it 
quite as large, in the opinion of the best friends of these 
schools, as is at all desirable. ‘The application failed, prob- 
ably because the legislature did not think fit to make a large 
grant from the public funds to chartered and independent in- 
stitutions, to be used for purposes that were not specified. 
We learn that the application is to be renewed this year, with 
a request that the whole fund may be appropriated for the aid 


of indigent students. If so, we hope it may succeed, espe- 
11 * 
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cially if the aid be given through the establishment of such 
scholarships as are here proposed ; since there is no reason 
why those who are indigent, indeed, but also sluggish, way- 
ward, or feeble, should be encouraged to seek a liberal edu- 
cation, or be supported by the public bounty. ‘The foundation 
of a sufficient number of State scholarships in every college 
in the Commonwealth to open the doors of these richly ap- 
pointed establishments, with their noble libraries and abun- 
dant means of learning and instruction, to every capable and 
ambitious boy in the State, however poor and humble, would 
be indeed a splendid act of public munificence, second only 
to that memorable vote of the General Court in 1636, which 
appropriated a whole year’s income of the Colony to laying 
the foundation of Harvard College. It would be no less pol- 
itic than liberal ; for the good to be obtained by the objects of 
the act, by the youth for whom the scholarships are intended, 

would be proportioned not merely to the sum thus directly 
granted to them, but to this sum added to the large accumu- 
lations of public and private munificence for many years, 
which have made these institutions such rich storehouses of 
all the apparatus of learning and science. It would be giving 
a little that they might have the benefit of much. 

And what act could be more consonant with the entire 
framework of our civil polity, with the genius of our repub- 
lican institutions, than to make virtually free to the whole 
body of the people those higher seminaries of learning which 
have hitherto been confined almost entirely to a privileged 
class, which have existed in the main only for the rich, or for 
those who could find liberal and influential friends? It would 
be fostering the cause of liberal studies, and at the same time 
spreading the generous influences of them broadcast over the 
whole community. The benefaction, we have already said, 
would be almost as sensibly felt by the common schools and 
academies as by the institutions to which it was immediately 
directed. Every ambitious boy in these lower seminaries 
would see a splendid prize suspended before him to stimulate 
his exertions, and no accidents of birth or fortune could lessen 
his chance of obtaining it. ‘The higher walks of professional 
life, the honors of the pulpit, the bar, and the senate, would 
be as open to him, and with equal advantages of thorough 
classical training for them, as to the son of the wealthiest man 
in the State, provided only that he had the talents and the 
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tastes which alone would justify him, under any circumstances, 
in leaving the plough, the warehouse, or the loom. Massa- 
chusetts had not the honor of taking the lead in the reform of 
common schools, though she has nobly followed the example 

laced before her in this respect by one of the monarchies of 
the Old World. But she has the opportunity now of being 
the first to offer the advantages of a full course of university 
training to every one of her sons who is able to profit by it, 
and thus of making her colleges virtually as free as her ele- 
mentary schools. 

And no great exertion or sacrifice is necessary to secure 
these ends. ‘The sum required is not very large, and it can 
be raised without taking a dollar from the revenues that have 
sufficed for the last twelve years to meet all the general ex- 
penses of the State. The proceeds of the sale of the public 
lands in Maine are no longer needed for the common school 
fund, which has reached its limit; in a few years more, there 
might be amassed from them a college fund of half a million 
of dollars, which is all that is needed. ‘The income of this 
fund would be enough to maintain forty State scholarships at 
Harvard, and thirty each at Amherst and Williamstown, one 
of which would defray all the necessary annual expenditure 
of a student at either of these institutions. Few will doubt 
that the good to be effected by these foundations will largely 
exceed their moderate cost. In no way could the public 
bounty be more effectually applied to aid the cause both of 
liberal studies and elementary instruction, to elevate the char- 
acter of the people, to protect the interests of science, 
religion, and letters, and to promote the reputation of the 
Commonwealth. 

Six years ago, before the project of a university fund to be 
created by the State was formed, we urged the private bene- 
factors of our colleges to turn their liberality towards the 
foundation of scholarships, as the most effectual means of in- 
creasing the usefulness of these institutions. As we still hope 
that this scheme may be partly carried into effect by individ- 
uals, even if the legislature should refuse to countenance it, 
our readers must excuse us for placing before them a short 
extract from the argument which we presented on the former 
occasion. 


** Dr. Wayland remarks in strong language on the want of stim- 
ulants to exertion in our colleges, a want which we see no means 
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of supplying, except by the method just proposed. The rich en- 
dowments of the English universities enable them to hold up 
numerous scholarships, fellowships, and situations in the Church, 
as the fit and even magnificent prizes that await distinguished 
scholars ; and, defective in other respects as the system of these 
establishments is, the good actually accomplished by them must 
be attributed almost entirely to these noble rewards of industry 
and talent. In France and Germany, numerous and honorable 
offices in the seminaries themselves and under government are 
the almost sure recompense of distinguished pupils. In the Unit- 
ed States, we have nothing of the kind. A scale of rank, it is 
true, is kept in the interior of the college ; but it becomes known 
beyond the walls only on Commencement day, when the high 
standing of a pupil at the completion of his course is felt as a 
transient pleasure by his relatives and friends, though it is pro- 
ductive of no solid or permanent results. Even the first honors 
of a class are perceived to be a flattering, rather than profitable 
distinction, and destined to be soon forgotten. No wonder that 
many students of considerable ability decline to engage in such a 
fruitless race, and even refuse the honors when offered to them. 
But let a sufficient number of scholarships be endowed, and the 
spur would be felt by every member of the institution. The cost 
of founding one would not be more than one fifth of the expense 
of establishing a professorship, and the name of the donor would 
be for ever connected with the most efficient means of promoting 
the welfare of the seminary, and advancing the interests of letters. 
To preserve the importance aud respectability of the scholarships, 
they should be rather few in number, than small in profit; but 
the beneficial effects of their establishment would not be perceiv- 
ed to the full extent, till they were numerous enough to exert an 
influence through the whole body of the students. Founders who 
are much interested in a particular science might confine the 
benefit of their funds to pupils distinguished only in their favorite 
study ; but the best interests of letters and education require that 
the bulk of the prizes should be given for general scholarship. 
If this scheme could be carried into effect, we believe that a new 
spirit would be awakened among the students, and a new chapter 
commenced in the history of American colleges. ‘The operose 

machinery of exhibitions and commencements, affording very in- 
sufficient proof of industry and learning, might be done away, 
and rigid examinations, closed by the formal award of the merited 
scholarships, be the only public, as they are the proper, tests of 
the efficiency of the institution.” — N. A. Review for October, 
1842, pp. 340 - 342. 
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Art. V.—1. Obras Poéticas de Juana INEZ DE LA 
Cruz. Madrid, 3 vols. Small 4to. 

2. Et Aguinaldo Matanzero. KEditores J. V. Bertan- 
court ¥ Mievuet: ‘I’. Toton. 

3. Poestas de Herepia. New York. 1825. 

4. Poestas Escogidas de Puacipo. Matanzas y Vera 
Cruz. 1842. 

5. Poestasde ALtpucue. Merida de Yucatan. 1842. 

6. Poesias de Inusitto. Merida de Yucatan. 1842. 

7. Pasionarias de RaraeEL pe Menpive. Habana. 
1847. 

8. Rimas de Estesan Ecueverria. Buenos Ayres. 
1837. 


Larra, the powerful satirist of ‘* Young Spain,”’ in one 
of his pungent dramatic mysteries, has represented his native 
country, under the name of Las Batuecas, as a narrow tract 
of land lying between two lofty sierras in the heart of Spain, 
and peopled by a race so contentedly national, that no 
Rasselas had ever crossed the barriers of their territory. 
Their very existence, says Father Feijoo,* was unknown to 
the neighbouring country till they were discovered by two 
pilgrims of love, a lady of the house of Alva and her page, 
some three or four years after Columbus gave a New World 
to the crown of Castile and Leon. 

In the self-satisfied ignorance and indolence of the Batue- 
cans, as in a mirror, the lineaments of the great Gothic mon- 
archy are, indeed, too truly imaged. And the reflection 
would be changed in features only, not in expression, were 
we to present the glass to her colonies. [For the policy 
which Charles IV. with a delightful frankness acknowledged, 
when, in suppressing the University of Maracaibo, he de- 
clared it to be ‘‘ against his wish that information should be- 
come general in America,””—this policy, resolutely carried 
out for three hundred years, could not fail of its effect. At 
the beginning of the nineteenth century, the Spanish power on 








* Theatro, Tom. IV. Disc. 10, § 2. The old father’s examination of 
the story is very curious and entertaining. He received it at first, he says, 
with perfect faith ; but, by the arguments and testimony of divers reverend 
persons, was at last compelled to put it among the “vulgar errors” of 
Spain. 
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this continent had satisfactorily shown that the proverb might 
be reversed, and that the dispositions of man might sometimes 
thwart the propositions of God. Every thing that was false 
and miserable in her domestic state, all those political and 
social vices which had reduced her to the rank of a third-rate 
kingdom with first-rate resources, Spain had transferred to 
the Western paradise. Education, whose ministers in Spain 
had whetted into truth the sarcasm of Condillac, that univer- 
sities are the sworn foes of intelligence, was almost unknown 
in the Indies ; political rights were unheard of ; and the black 
draperies of the Inquisition speedily stifled any hint at relig- 
lous emancipation. 

Nor was the change which soon came by any means uni- 
versally beneficial. ‘I'he great intellectual movement which 
Humboldt observed among the Spanish American youth was 
confined to the higher classes of society, and its progress 
was fostered, not by the diffusion of popular instruction, but 
by a power whose character they who are familiar with the 
revelations of Blanco White will readily divine. The Rev- 
olution, which was its speedy result, commenced at Buenos 
Ayres, in 1807, by young men of rank, was mainly carried 
forward by them to its successful issue, under the walls of 
Callao, in 1827. In these twenty years of anarchy and con- 
fusion, the multitude, formerly ignorant but peaceful, had 
gained only the knowledge of war, and by the inspiration of 
this knowledge their subsequent conduct has been chiefly 
directed. We would not do injustice to the honorable efforts 
of the new governments to secure public instruction, or pass 
over without mention the Lancasterian schools introduced 
throughout the continent by Mr. James Thompson, the 
scientific institutions of Mexico, Caraccas, and Bogota, the 
normal schools and provincial colleges of Colombia, Peru, 
and Chili, and the Buenos Ayrean academies of music and of 
engineering. We would yield a full meed of praise to the 
liberality of the Spanish American clergy, and to the devoted 
patriotism of those great statesmen, who, like Bolivar and 
St. Martin, gave so much of their time and wealth, while 
pressed with the responsibilities of new political organizations, 
to that cultivation of the people, without which all organiza- 
tions are vain and transitory. ‘They labored faithfully ; but 
millions of men are not to be regenerated in a day or a year ; 
and Spanish America, at the present hour, looms up to us 
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on the far horizon of the political world in a mist of lurid 
light, which veils her from the general gaze about as effectu- 
ally as the darkness of her old estate. Her condition, her 
destinies, —these are problems too much unheeded, and 
yet unsolved. ‘Those of us, who, like the Javanese, con- 
sider gold-color the perfection of beauty, go down in ships 
to her borders, to bring back hoards of patriot doubloons, and 
strange stories pleasant to hear, of tertulias and mantillas 
and unlimited combs, and beggars on horseback (dismal types 
of their country’s career) ; but very few persons have be- 
stowed any serious observation and thought on the character 
and resources of these mysterious tropical nations, with whom 
it is the ** manifest destiny ’? of our country to be more and 
more closely connected, and who, with such magnificent 
powers at their disposal, have as yet played so trifling a part 
in the great world drama. 

Whatever may tend to awaken any interest in, or throw 
any light upon, a subject of such growing importance, cannot, 
we are sure, be wholly useless. Not all in vain, then, we 
trust, will be the attempt to give a sketch of some Spanish 
American poetry which circumstances have placed in our 
way, and which has helped us to discover the presence, 
amidst the shadows and vile noises of South American life, 
of nobler thoughts and higher aims than her politics have yet 
developed. 

If any good end is served by the obstinate conservatism of 
the Spanish race, it may perhaps be found in the materials 
thereby afforded for the construction of historical pictures. 
The tournament of ash-poles at Eglinton Castle, or the more 
recent ridings at the ring of the ‘‘ Chivalry ”’ in the capital 
of South Carolina, would hardly have conveyed to a specta- 
tor any just idea of a medieval combat a l’outrance, or even 
of a ‘‘ gentle and joyous Passage of Arms”; but the bare 
halls of Salamanca, and the gray-coated scholars on their an- 
nual pilgrimages, recall to mind the days of Gil Blas, with 
every circumstance of place and manner ; and Madame Cal- 
deron’s accounts of her pertinacious visits to the convents of 
Mexico present us with a distinct image of the desolate room 
in which, with three devotional books, sundry garments of 
haircloth, and a collection of scourges, the first poetess of 
America passed the latter years of her life. 
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Juana Inez de la Cruz was born on Friday night, Novem- 
ber 12th, 1651, in the famous Alqueria of San Miguel de 
Nepanthla, a pleasant country-seat twelve miles distant from 
the city of Mexico, so deliciously situated that it was called 
the Jewel of New Spain. No portents shook the earth when 
she ‘‘ whose end in life was the justification of nature’s prod- 
igality’’ rose, the first star of Western song, upon the midnight 
sky. ‘* At her birth,” says one of her biographers, ‘¢ the 
heavens distilled not in golden showers, as is fabled of the 
heathen Plato; but a sign of greater worth and promise at- 
tended her, for she was born where earth herself pours out 
rich gold like rain.” 

Of the wonderful precocity of Juana’s childhood we have 
not time here to speak, and we must pass silently over the 
progress of her youth, pausing only to relate one fact which 
may serve to inspire the literary zeal of our fair and studious 
readers. Unable to grant her request, that they would send 
her disguised as a youth to the university of Mexico, the pa- 
rents of Juana Inez took her to the city, when she was about 
nine years old, and left her with her uncle, a worthy man, 
who possessed various books which, with a very civilized 
taste, he had ‘* purchased solely to adorn his sideboard.” 
Here she received the only instruction ever given her by a 
master, in twenty lessons from Martin de Olivas, a teacher of 
Latin. She had no Latin books, but was obliged to depend 
upon her memory for her progress ; so, to fix the bachelor’s 
words in her mind, she used to appoint herself a task, first 
cutting off a portion of her hair, and if the lesson was not 
learned by the time that the hair grew to its former length, 
she would repeat the tonsorial process, and persevere till she 
had gained her end. ‘‘ This expensive cashew-comfit for 
refreshing the memory,”? remarks Diego Callega, ‘‘ would 
have cost many women their senses.”’ 

Juana’s beauty increasing as rapidly as her learning, and 
probably outstripping her wisdom, made her parents anxious 
to secure her a permanent shelter ; and she was finally taken 
into the family of the viceroy, as the favorite of his queen. 
While here, she underwent an examination by a great 
council of all the Mexican literati, to the number of forty, 
including ‘‘ theologians, philosophers, poets, mathematicians, 
philologers, historians, and not a few of those who in allusive 
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jest are styled tertulios,* who, without having pursued any 
definite profession, are yet able to form a good judgment on 
every thing.” Seated, iep@ evi ciedr@, like a Northern Urtheils- 
ring, these sages of New Spain proceeded to badger the 
Western Sappho, and the viceroy thus relates the result : — 
‘¢ As a royal galley beats off the assault of a swarm of cock- 
boats, so Juana Inez flung off the questions, arguments, and 
replies which each of them, in his department, poured in 
upon her.” 

But Juana had early become convinced that she was the 
destined bride of heaven, and earthly triumphs could not se- 
duce her from her chosen way. ‘To the thought of matrimony 
her spirit had never even stooped. ‘‘ The American Phenix 
was persuaded that the noose of wedlock could never ensnare 
any earthly being worthy to be her mate.’ So she retired to 
the convent of St. Jerome, as to a pacific sea, where the 
pearl of her genius might silently gather beauty and greatness. 
There for twenty-seven years she lived, faithfully discharging 
her sacred duties, and reaping perpetual harvests of poetry 
from her cultivated mind. 

In the year 1695, a terrible epidemic broke out among the 
sisters of the convent, and this calamity called out all the 
kindness and energy of Juana’s heart. She devoted herself 
to the sick day and night. ‘‘ To tell her that any one was 
dangerously ill, in order to make her avoid contagion,” says 
Calleja, ‘‘ was like putting wings on a bee to make him fly 
away from flowers.”” Her health, enfeebled by many priva- 
tions, soon gave way under these extraordinary efforts, and 
in spite of the prayers and sacrifices of the convent and the 
city, the disorder soon triumphed over her frail body. Re- 
taining her senses to the last, she yielded up her soul to God 
on the Sunday of the Good Shepherd, April 17th, 1695. 
The universal respect of her countrymen followed her to the 
grave, and the obedient winds and waves bore her precious 
fame even to the shores of Spain. 

Her works were published at Madrid, in 1689, in three 
volumes, with a most stately array of praises and permissions 
civil and ecclesiastical. ‘The censor of the Inquisition pref- 
aced them with a learned essay ; the court preacher be- 








* This word may be best rendered into English by the phrase “ nice men 
for a tea-party.’ 
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stowed his approbation on them in a panegyric full of erudite 
and elaborate gallantry ; and the third volume contains no 
fewer than a hundred and forty pages of sonnets, madrigals, 
ballads, and elegies, in honor of ‘‘ the ‘Tenth Muse, the Won- 
der of the Indies.”’ Felix Ferdinand de Cordova, Cardona, 
y Aragon, Duke of three dukedoms, Count of three counties, 
Lord of one viscounty and three baronies, High-Admiral 
and Captain-General of the Kingdom of Naples, &c., &c., 
wreathed the first flower of this garland, to which marquises, 
counts, cavaliers, and archbishops contributed the fragrant 
offerings of their homage. ‘The forty wise men of Mexico 
were not behind their ‘l'ransatlantic brethren in harmonious 
lamentations, and they have left us the means of fairly estimat- 
ing the domestic competition which Juana Inez encountered. 

The works of this first-born of American fame consist of 
autos, written, not like those of Lope, ‘‘ against the rules of 
wit,’’ but reverent of the sovereign majesty of the mystery ; 
— of comedies, whose points have rusted in the dews of 
time ;— of sacred romances, elegies, songs or canticles, and 
sonnets. Her style is in perverse imitation of the fanciful 
euphuism of Géongora, and the prevailing character of her 
productions is mystical and devotional, pervaded by the sen- 
suous fervor always fostered by her faith and mode of life, 
and which inevitably finds occasional utterance in expressions 
alike repugnant to piety and to good taste. ‘The danger which 
even Madame Guyon did not escape could hardly be avoided 
by a Mexican nun of the seventeenth century, familiar with the 
passionate and colloquial language of the fathers. She occa- 
sionally turned aside from her graver and loftier meditations 
to speculate on the ordinary feelings of mortals ; and she has 
treated various abstruse questions of ‘‘ the gentle science ”’ 
with all the ability, and none of the medieval naiveté, of a 
Provengale countess. Navarro says, ‘‘ The verses of Madre 
Juana are so purely beautiful, that they declare the beauty of 
the soul which dictated them, and prove that they were written 
only as the gallantries of her genius, without in the least sur- 
prising her will.” ‘Through all the disfigurements of her 
pompous style and her quaint, misdirected thought, the char- 
acter of Juana Inez does, indeed, display itself in very attrac- 
tive colors. A letter written by her to a respectable mother 
of the Mexican Church, in defence of female education, while 
it shows a familiarity with patristic lore worthy of the Princess 
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Belgiojoso, is full of fine, womanly, noble sentiments, the 
outpourings of a nature deserving of a wider development 
than her nation and her age allowed her to enjoy. Modest 
in the midst of her successes, but firm in the assertion of her 
manifest rights, generous, self-sacrificing, enthusiastic, and 
benevolent, the memory of her faithful life and her truly 
glorious death shines out with a calm, beautiful light from the 
mournful annals of her country ; and we gladly turn from the 
‘¢ wild war-drum ”’ of the Aztec priest, and the loud réveille 
of the American conqueror, to listen to the gentle singing of 
the Mexican nun in her quiet, consecrated cell. 

Of the subsequent poets who have adorned the silver- 
roofed city we know very little. ‘The Repertorio Ameri- 
cano notices several of recent date, the most distinguished of 
whom is Ruiz de Alarcon, a dramatist of some Castilian 
reputation ; and the names of divers others may be found in 
the Biblioteca of Nicholas Antonio ; but none of their works 
have met our eyes.* When Mexico shall be fairly incor- 
porated into our glorious confederacy, we may perhaps feel 
it to be a patriotic duty to fill up the lacune of our informa- 
tion ; at present, however, the indefinite boundaries of our 
country forbid the prosecution of such a purpose, and we 
therefore pass to Yucatan, which may possibly be electing her 
representatives at Washington while we are inditing these 
words. 

Don Wenceslao Alpuche and Don Mariano Irujillo are 
the two favorite bards of this unhappy state. Their works 
are comprised in two small volumes, very neatly printed. 
Alpuche, who died in 1841, was a man of some political 
distinction, and of decided ability. He began his poetical 
career with a satire upon an unpopular judge, which gained 
immense applause, and has been compared by his critics 
to the productions of the Argensolas. Elected a member 





* Fr. Manuel de Navarrete, styled “ the American swan,’ who was born 
at Mexico in 1768, and died at Tlalpujahua, July 19th, 1809, is quite famous 
for his Anacreontics and bucolics. His poems were published at Mexico 
in 1823. A very curious book, published at Madrid in 1825, and entitled 
Lima por dentro y fuera, we are disposed to attribute to some Mexican bard. 
It professes to be the plea of a Mexican gentleman in justification of his 
removal to Lima. W ith this pretended object, the author really gives us a 


thoroughgoing satire on the manners and morals of the Peruvian capital. 
Dr. Tschudi’s accounts incline us to put faith in the general justice of his 
representations, which are remarkably graphic and spirited. 
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of the Mexican Congress, Alpuche became intimate with 
Heredia, Prieto, Pesado, and other literati of the capital, 
with whom he pursued the study of modern French poetry. 
Not the least striking feature, by the way, of all the South 
American literature we have seen is the evidence it presents 
of the influence of France upon the Creole mind. The 
ideologists have furnished the text-books of South American 
philosophy and morality, the romanticists have inspired the 
Spanish American Muse. ‘Thenames of Lamartine and Vic- 
tor Hugo are appealed to on all occasions ; translations from 
and imitations of them are frequent, and they seem to be 
regarded as the guardians of the true Parnassus. But to 
return to Sehor Alpuche. We are assured by a lady-critic, 
to whom he addressed a poem, that he rises to an equality 
with the most famous poets of Mexico, and we desire our 
readers to accept this verdict with the deference due to such 
high authority. We had hoped to confirm it by some ver- 
sions ; but it is impossible to do any justice in English to the 
thundering periods of his historical poems, or to the fiery 
ardor of his love-songs, which might have been poured forth 
from the throbbing heart of ‘Tonga Riro when he struggled 
with a brother volcano for the affections of a small female 
mountain. * 

Don Mariano Irujillo, having published one collection of 
verses with great*success, courteously consented to hatch the 
fame of some of his bashful friends. We have by us his second 
edition, containing, in addition to his own utterances, some 
forty or fifty poems by different Yucateco bards. Both Trujillo 
and his friends perseveringly chant the praises of love and 
war, very much as they are chanted by more cultivated poets 
in happier lands ; but we occasionally meet with refreshing 
strains of true excellence, as in the following stanzas, which 
are quite elevated and noble in spirit and in diction. 


O holy Virtue! sacred source 
Of art, of science, and of force, 
With thy benignant light illume 
Our spirit’s intellectual gloom. 


Protecting Holiness! inspire 
Our minds with Faith’s celestial fire ; 





* Vide Grote’s Greece, Vol. I. 
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On him who loves his God shall shine 
The opened gates of Wisdom’s shrine. 


Sentiments like these, however, are rare in the book, and 
we think we do the good Yucatecos no great injustice in 
translating the following Anacreontic, as a sufficiently lengthy 
specimen of their ordinary style. 


MY DESIRE. 


Joyful with the lyre ! 

Careless with the wine! 

Around my brows the myrtle, boy, 
With mingling roses twine ! 

For I shun the aims and strife 

Of this sad, perplexing life. 


Above me, when I die, 
Let this inscription shine: 
** Here doth Hernando lie ; 
Joyful with the lyre ! 
Careless with the wine!” 


Passing eastward across the Gulf, our eyes rest on the 
Queen of the Antilles, on fair and glorious Cuba, that ‘‘ sum- 
mer isle of Eden,’’ whose name fills the mind with the most 
enchanting pictures of tropical beauty, the most delicious 
dreams of splendor and luxury and magnificent ease, — that 
garden of the West, gorgeous with perpetual flowers and 
brilliant with the plumage of innumerable birds, beneath 
whose glowing sky the teeming earth yields easy and abun- 
dant harvest to the toil of man, and whose capacious harbours 
invite the commerce of the world. In this island, so richly 
endowed with material gifts, we find the noblest and loftiest 
poets of Spanish America, men of true and universal sym- 
pathies, of high aspiration, and heroic character, whose souls 
are fired with great ideas and unselfish hopes, whose poems 
are not of stereotyped sentimentalities, tender or terrible, but 
manly outpourings of serious feeling, full of a genuine, high- 
toned enthusiasm for great and generous objects. While the 
nearness of Cuba to the United States, and the intercourse 
between them, have fostered in the minds of all the best sons 
of the island an ardent zeal for the independence and the 
elevation of their beloved country, the jealous energy with 

12* 
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which Spain still clutches the last and fairest jewel of her 
shattered crown is exerted to repress its utterance and to 
destroy its growth. All the avenues to the public mind are 
guarded with unrelaxing watchfulness, and the patriotism of 
Cuba, denied any enlarged and popular field of action, is 
compelled to pour itself into the heart of the people through 
strains of stirring poetry, from the lips of men prepared for 
the martyrdom as well as for the championship of freedom. 
And imprisonment, exile, and death have, indeed, been the 
frequent meeds of these hero bards, who, struggling with 
such adverse circumstances for the attainment of such sub- 
lime ends, speak always earnestly and from their hearts, in 
the words of brave men who have counted the cost of their 
devotion to Truth, and are determined to abide by her cause 
forever. It is strange, indeed, that so little should be known 
among us of an intellectual and spiritual life so nearly allied 
to the best thought and feeling of our own country, and it is 
surely time for us to extend our free and respectful sympathy 
to the people from whom such men as Heredia, Milanes, and 
Placido have sprung. 

Jose Maria Heredia stands first among the poets of his 
country in point of place, and among the first in point of 
time, —the mournful Zequeira and the gay Desval alone pre- 
ceding him. ‘The son of a patriot, whose patriotism drove 
him into exile, Heredia, born in Santiago de Cuba, on the 
last day of the year 1803, was carried in his childhood to 
Mexico. There, at the age of sixteen, he lost his father, and 
with his mother and the rest of his family returned to Ha- 
vana. Admitted as an advocate in the Supreme Court at 
Puerto Principe in 1823, his opinions and conduct soon at- 
tracted the suspicions of the government, and, in November 
of the same year, he was obliged to fly to this country. 
Here he remained for three years, during which time he gain- 
ed the respect and esteem of many excellent persons, and 
was induced to publish a collection of his poems at New 
York, in 1825. In 1826, he was invited to Mexico by offers 
of advantageous employment, and on his arrival there was 
at once appointed assistant secretary of state, and soon after- 
wards became a judge of the Supreme Court, and was elect- 
ed a member of the Senate. He died at Mexico in the 
prime of life, May 6th, 1839. Besides the volume publish- 
ed at New York, two other editions of his works have ap- 
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peared, —one published at Toluca in Mexico, in 1832, and 
the other posthumously at Barcelona, in 1840.* 

As a man, Heredia is held in honorable remembrance 
for the integrity, generosity, and amiability of his character ; 
as a poet, he is unrivalled among his countrymen ; while asa 
patriot, his sufferings, bravely incurred and calmly borne in 
her behalf, testify even more loudly than his eloquent words 
to the depth and strength of affection with which he clung to 
the best hopes of his country. Thoughts of sorrow or of 
hope for Cuba underlie almost all his poems. While he 
stands desolate and alone on the brink of the mighty Niagara, 
the palm-trees of his native land ‘* wave through his thought,”’ 
bringing bitter memories of the ignorance and vice which 
flourish in their shade. The following lines from one of his 
unpublished poems, ‘‘ ‘The Exile’s Hymn,” breathe a genuine 
aspiring love, such as the noblest country might proudly re- 
ceive from her noblest son. 


Fair land of Cuba! on thy shores are seen 
Life’s far extremes of noble and of mean, 

The world of sense in matchless beauty dressed, 
And nameless horrors hid within thy breast. 
Ordained of Heaven the fairest flower of earth, 
False to thy gifts, and reckless of thy birth! 

The tyrant’s clamor, and the slave’s sad cry, 
With the sharp lash in insolent reply, — 

Such are the sounds that echo on thy plains, 
While virtue faints, and vice unblushing reigns. 
Rise, and to power a daring heart oppose ! 
Confront with death these worse than deathlike woes. 
Unfailing valor chains the flying fate ; 

Who dares to die shall win the conqueror’s state. 
We, too, can leave a glory and a name 

Our children’s children shall not blush to claim ; 
To the far future let us turn our eyes, 

And up to God’s still unpolluted skies. 

Better to bare the breast, and undismayed 

Meet the sharp vengeance of the hostile blade, 
Than on the couch of helpless grief to lie, 

And in one death a thousand deaths to die. 





* Selections from his writings, with translations, were published at Ha- 
vana, in 1844, by James Kennedy, Esq., H. B. M.’s Judge in the Mixed 
Court of that city. 
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Fearest thou blood ? OQ, better, in the strife, 
From patriot wounds to pour the gushing life, 
Than let it creep inglorious through the veins 
Benumbed by sin, and agony, and chains ! 
What hast thou, Cuban? Life itself resign, — 
Thy very grave is insecurely thine ! 

Thy blood, thy treasure, poured like tropic rain 
From tyrant hands to feed the soil of Spain. 

If it be truth, that nations still must bear 

The crushing yoke, the wasting fetters wear, — 
If to the people this be Heaven’s decree, 

To clasp their shame, nor struggle to be free, 
From truth so base my heart indignant turns, 
With freedom’s frenzy all my spirit burns, — 
That rage which ruled the Roman’s soul of fire, 
And filled thy heart, Columbia’s patriot sire ! 
Cuba ! thou still shalt rise, as pure, as bright, 

As thy free air, — as full of living light ; 

Free as the waves that foam around thy strands, 
Kissing thy shores, and curling o’er thy sands ! 


We have translated several other poems of Heredia, 
wholly or in part, which our limits forbid us to insert in this 
article ; as among the best of these we may mention, ‘* An 
Address to the Greeks,”’ ‘* Lines to my Father on his Birth- 
day,’’ and some verses inscribed, ‘‘ To my Horse,”’ which 
are very spirited, but so intensely Spanish American in feel- 
ing and expression, that we dread to submit them in an 
English dress to American eyes.* ‘‘ The Season of the 
Northers,’’ as appealing to more universal experience, and 
as being an especial favorite with the Creole world, we here 
present to our readers in such a version as we have been 
able to make of it, premising that it is very imperfect, and 
that we have omitted one stanza, as much inferior to the 
others. 


The weary summer’s all-consuming heat 

Is tempered now; for from the frozen pole, 

The freed north winds come fiercely rushing forth, 
Wrapt in their mantles, misty, dim, and frore, 
While the foul fever flies from Cuba’s shore, 





* Most of our readers, we trust, are acquainted with his poem, “ Niagara,” 
a fine version of which by Bryant is to be found in Mr. Longfellow’s ** Po- 
ets and Poetry of Europe.” 
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Deep roars the ocean, heaving high his breast, 
And smites the beach with long resounding blows ; 
Zephyr his wings in dewy freshness bathes, 

And floating vapors veil transparently 

The glowing sun and the resplendent sky. 


Hail, happy days! whose healing might o’erthrows 
The bloody shrine which May, amid her flowers, 
Built up to Death, while close beside her stood 
Attendant Fever, ghastly pale and fierce, 

A gleaming form, clothed on with Nature’s curse. 





With threatening eyes the kindred spirits saw 

The white-browed sons of milder regions move 
Beneath the terrors of this tropic sky ; 

They saw, they touched them with the fatal rod, — 
Their frames are dust, their souls are with their God. 


But their fell reign is o’er; the northern wind, 
Driving the noxious poisons from the air, 

Spreads its broad wings above us, moist and cool, 
And echoing sweeps upon its blessed way, 
Bringing us rest from August’s sultry day. 


O’er the far fields of Europe’s gloomy land 
Rushes in wrath untamed the selfsame blast, 
Spoiling the earth of verdure and of life, 
Whelming the wreck beneath a snowy tomb, 
While man lies shivering in his frozen home. 


There all is death and grief; but Cuba now 
Smiles with new life and joy ; the beaming sun, 
His glories softened by translucent clouds, 
Lends a new lustre to the grove and plain, 

And wakes them all to joyous spring again. 


My happy land! thou favored land of God, 
Where rest his mildest looks, his kindliest smiles, 
O, never more from thy beloved soil 

May cruel fortune tear me; but be thine 

The latest light that on these eyes shall shine ! 


How sweet, dear love, to listen to the rain 
That patters softly on our humble home ; 

To hear the wild winds whistling o’er the plain, 
And the deep booming of the ocean’s roar, 
Where shattering surges lash the distant shore ! 
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Here, by thy side, on softest couch reclined, 

My throbbing lyre shall rest upon thy knees, 
And my glad heart shall sing the boundless peace 
Of thy fair soul, the light of thy dear face, 

My happy lot, and God’s surpassing grace. 


This poem was written in Mexico, and was addressed to 
his wife, in whose tender, loving sympathy his troubled heart 
at last found a beautiful and permanent rest. He died ina 
foreign land, forbidden to Jabor for Cuba save in aspiration 
and hope, without beholding that regeneration of her political 
and social character for which he had looked with so firm a 
faith ; but his exile was cheered and his courage kept strong 
by the holy influence of a noble, womanly spirit in his happy 
home. | 

Far sadder is the history of his brother poet, Milanes. 
An humble clerk in the city of Matanzas, the name of this 
gifted and unfortunate man first appeared before the literary 
public of Cuba in the Aguinaldo Habanero for 1837, over 
a few poems of such manifest excellence, that they excited 
a warm and general interest in their obscure author. This 
interest was sustained and deepened by his subsequent pro- 
ductions ; and the Aguinaldo Matanzero for 1847, now 
lying before us, concedes to him the place of honor in its 
pages. Milanes has been styled the poet of reflection, and 
the whole cast of his mind was indeed very contemplative, 
even to melancholy. The miseries of his country, and his 
own apparent impotence to relieve them, excited an intense, 
sustained, and painful intellectual action, which strengthened 
the gloomy tendencies of his temperament, and finally over- 
whelmed his reason. In the grandeur of his plans, the suffer- 
ings of his life, and the final darkness of his fate, he reminds 
us of the kindred, though mightier, genius, and the far more 
selfish sorrows, of the immortal ‘Tasso, the 

‘“‘ bard and lover, 
Whose visions were too thin to cover 
The face of a false woman over.” 

The following notice of his character and his life is ex- 

tracted from the introduction to a volume of his works re- 


cently published by his brother at Havana. 


‘‘ Living in a country purely commercial and agricultural, with- 
out history or monuments, where science and the fine arts were 
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just beginning to appear, where nature is poetic and abounds in 
scenes of wonder, where the intellectual movement which is un- 
folding in Europe, and its accompanying incidents, arrive with 
all the exciting prestige of distance, Milanes was inspired with a 
noble enthusiasm of accomplishing a great social mission, and, 

possessed of faith and hope, selected for the subject of his songs 
a moral or philosophical idea, which, unfolded in a style attrac- 
tive and intelligible to every class of persons, carries with it con- 
stantly a direct or indirect purpose of utility or instruction. At 
other times, filled with a sentiment of melancholy, he abandoned 
himself to lamentations, sad, though never destitute of religious 
hope ; and wandering with solitary steps along the cool shores of 
the sea, or leaning over a bridge, he there poured out, in his most 
harmonious strains, the affluent stream of his sublime sadness. 
Concerning the incidents of his private life, which have given an 
interest to his sufferings, we cannot and would not fail to respect 
the silence which he has imposed upon them. It is sufficient to 
say, that in his laborious youth and the perfection of his works 
is seen the constant use he made of his intellect for his country’s 
good ; his whole life was a_ succession of stainless deeds. To 
men of an enlarged intelligence, of frank soul, and noble heart, to 
all those who know the worth of a pure intellect and to what ex- 
tent a generous nature may be wounded, his sufferings will not 
appear an incomprehensible mystery, although some vulgarly at- 
tribute them to physical infirmity, and others name them the dis- 
eased susceptibility of sages and poets.” * 


The following verses, though they must by no means be 
taken as a fair specimen of the productions of Milanes, are 
full of the purity, delicacy, and manliness of feeling which 
distinguished his character. They are extracted from a 
poem to his wife, which breathes a noble simplicity of rever- 
ence for the true greatness and worth of woman. Fairest 
among the signs of promise that shine out in these tropical 
skies is the presence of this reverence in the hearts and on 
the lips of all the hero-poets of Cuba. Rarely do they de- 
scend to the weakness of frivolous flattery ; rarely do they 
offer to woman the factitious and insulting compliments of 
so-called chivalric courtesy ; but they address her in the lan- 
guage of brave and aspiring sympathy. ‘They speak to her 
as to the friend and the mus of man, with strong, heartfelt 








* For this extract we are indebted to a short notice of Heredia, Milanes, 
and Placido, which appeared in the Harbinger for May 1, 1847, from the 
pen of an accomplished lady of Massachusetts. 
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appeals to her better nature, calling her to break her chains 
of servile ignorance and indolent luxury, and to labor in her 
own blessed sphere, with her God-given energies of love and 
faith, for the redemption of her country and her race. 

With Milanes especially, a deep sense of the wrongs of 
woman * and a lofty recognition of her capacities and duties 
were intimate, active convictions of his soul, which inspired 
and animated all his efforts in behalf of freedom. 


TO MY WIFE. 


Not with mere frenzied, self-devouring passion, 
Dost thou, beloved, thy lover bard inspire ; 

Love sweet as virtue, and as the skies serene, 
Draws me on to thee with heavenly desire. 


Love that is peace, and pleasure, and salvation, 
Leaving brows unfurrowed, and a heart at rest ; 

Only with sweet cares and amorous complaints 
Stirring the calm rapture of my happy breast. 


Rich in priceless memories and in hopes divine, 
With smiles for every cradle, tears for every tomb, 
Joyful adorations in the early morn, 
Blessed thoughts when moonbeams break the twilight gloom. 


Love that seeks the conquest of the great and true, 
Gazing on the artist, turning from the gold, 
Seeing life’s true riches by the crowd foregone, 


While they vainly grasp at what the few withhold. 


This wondrous love, all sweetness and all patience, 
Sister of pure Shame, twin-child of Modesty, 

The cold world, sense-fettered, mocks at and denies, 
As a sick enthusiast’s idle fantasy. 


But thou knowest, darling, in thy heart serene, 
Holy tears are truer than the scoffing smile ; 
Be thy love my glory, my poetry thy truth, 
Let the sneering crowd my lofty faith revile! 





* A beautiful tribute to this noble trait in the character of Milanes is paid 
by Leopoldo Turla, in his poem “El Lenocinio.” A young girl, deserted 
by her mother and exposed to the advances of a libertine, yields to the press- 
ure of her misfortunes. Shame and sorrow cloud the prospect of her life, 
when she chances to find some poems of Milanes. His words penetrate 
her soul and recall her to herself. In deep contrition, she resolves to re- 
gain the heaven she had lost, and, despite the contempt of the unforgiving 
world, finds substantial peace in a life Seditated anew to virtue and to God. 
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Well I know how fatal, when the doubting soul 

Leaves Love’s Eden home to dwell alone with grief; 
For in woman’s heart the pure heaven lingers, 

Bearing fruit of Loving, Feeling, and Belief. 


We have seen the career of Heredia close in exile, and 
the intellect of Milanes darken and disappear in madness ; * 
we are now to trace the fortunes of the last of the Cuban tri- 
umvirate to a catastrophe more sudden and violent, and 
therefore more merciful. The child of an oppressed race, 

erishing in an unsuccessful attempt to vindicate its rights, the 
publicity of Placido’s martyrdom has made his name more 
familiar to us than that of his compeers. Besides a few 
translations from his poems, two or three short narratives of 
his life have appeared in various American periodicals. But 
the story is not a long one, nor hard to be understood ; and 
it may well be repeated till it has graven itself deep on the 
heart of every true man. 

Gabriel de la Concepcion Valdes (who assumed the name 
of Placido in his published writings) was a Matanzero, born 
of humble parents, and himself filling no higher station than 
that of a journeyman comb-maker. His education was of 
the rudest kind ; nearly all the learning that he acquired he 
owed to the impulses of his own mind, followed out with all 
the energy of an indomitable will. ‘Triumphing over all the 
obstacles of his position, and all the deficiencies of his culti- 
vation, he had already established a high reputation as a poet, 
when he was called to assume the higher parts of a hero and 
a martyr. In 1844, an insurrection broke out in Cuba, whose 
results to the vanquished negroes were to the full as bloody 
and terrible as any which their successful vengeance could 
have entailed on the whites. With the circumstances of this 
insurrection most of our readers probably are well acquaint- 
ed ; and few, we think, can have forgotten the accounts of 
the savage ferocity with which the Spaniards, when their 
panic had passed, pursued their victims to torture and death. 
The soldiers of Governor O’Donnell, in particular, inspired 





* We are hap 


y to learn by letters recently received from Matanzas, that 


the clouds which seemed to have settled for ever over the intellect of this 
gifted man have, at last, passed away. He is now travelling in Europe 
with his brother, who fully appreciates his genius and gladly devotes him- 
self to the work of restoring to himself and to Cuba one of her very noblest 
children. 
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by the hope of wringing money from the planters, persevered 
in accusing and torturing the slaves long after every suspicion 
of danger \ was allayed. Slavery has few chapters in its his- 
tory bloodier and more revolting than this. More than a 
thousand negroes (the British commissioner, Kennedy, says 
three thousand) died under the whip, besides hundreds who 
were shot or starved to death in the mountains. ‘The British 
consul, ‘Trumbull, was accused of having favored the plans of 
the insurgents, and Placido was arrested as their organ of 
communication with him. ‘The charge against Mr. Trumbull 
was indignantly repelled, and is now generally regarded as 
wholly false and absurd ; but the evidence of Placido’s con- 
nection with the conspiracy was amply sufficient to satisfy 
judges who regarded testimony in sucha case, and against 
such a culprit, as an annoying encumbrance on the adminis- 
tration of justice. He was found guilty and condemned to 
death. ‘Though he contemptuously denied the truth of many 
extravagant and horrible accusations brought against him, he 
did not shrink from the glorious duty which this sentence 
summoned him to perform to his race ; but firmly maintaining 
the justice of the cause in which he suffered, he awaited his 
fate with entire composure. 

In prison, his demeanour was firm and serene. He wel- 
comed his numerous friends, and the visitors whom curiosity 
or admiration attracted to his cell, with the calm and dignified 
courtesy of his ordinary life. He arranged his worldly affairs 
with conscientious care, and received the consolations of his 
religion with an unshaken faith. In the intervals of the duties 
which crowded upon his shortening life, he poured out the 
emotions and the aspirations of his soul in poetry ; and these 
death-songs, full of undying truth, have written themselves 
deeply and for ever on the hearts of his countrymen. One of 
them, especially, his ‘‘ Prayer to God,’’ composed the day 
before his execution, was eagerly learned and recited by the 
young men of Matanzas, and has been universally considered 
his finest production. It is difficult to convey into English 
_words the fire and force of expression of this noble poem ; 
but we trust that the following version does not wholly mis- 
represent it. 


PRAYER TO GOD. 


O God of love unbounded! Lord supreme ! 
In overwhelming grief, to thee I fly ; 
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Rending this veil of hateful calumny, 

O, let thine arm of might my fame redeem! 
Wipe thou this foul disgrace from off my brow, 
With which the world hath sought to stamp it now. 


Thou King of kings, my fathers’ God and mine, 
Thou only art my sure and strong defence ; 
The polar snows, the tropic fires intense, 

The shaded sea, the air, the light, are thine ; 
The life of leaves, the water’s changeful tide, 
All things are thine, and by thy will abide. 





Thou art all power ; all life from thee goes forth, 
And fails or flows obedient to thy breath ; 
Without thee, all is naught, in endless death 

All nature sinks, forlorn and nothing worth. 

Yet even the void obeys thee, and from naught, 
By thy dread word, the living man was wrought. 


Merciful God ! how should I thee deceive ? 
Let thy eternal wisdom search my soul ! 
Bowed down to earth by falsehood’s base control, 
Her stainless wings not now the air may cleave. 
Send forth thine hosts of truth, and set her free ! 
Stay thou, O Lord! the oppressor’s victory. 


Forbid it, Lord, by that most free outpouring 
Of thine own precious blood for every brother 
Of our lost race, and by thy Holy Mother, 
So full of grief, so loving, so adoring, 
Who, clothed in sorrow, followed thee afar, 
Weeping thy death like a declining star. 


But if this lot thy love ordains to me, — 
To yield to foes most cruel and unjust, 
To die, and leave my poor and senseless dust 
The scoff and sport of their weak enmity, — 
Speak, thou! and then thy purposes fulfil ; 
Lord of my life, work thou thy perfect will! 


On the evening of the 27th of June, 1844, Placido received 
some of his friends for the last time. On the same night, he 
addressed a farewell letter to his wife, as manly and tender 
as the more famous one which Juan de Padilla wrote under 
circumstances very similar. The following lines to his moth- 
er bear the same date : — 
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FAREWELL TO MY MOTHER. 


The appointed lot has come upon me, mother, 
The mournful ending of my years of strife ; 

This changing world I leave, and to another, 

In blood and terror, goes my spirit’s life. 

But thou, grief-smitten, cease thy mortal weeping, 
And let thy soul her wonted peace regain ; 

I fall for right, and thoughts of thee are sweeping 
Across my lyre, to wake its dying strain, — 

A strain of joy and gladness, free, unfailing, 
All-glorious and holy, pure, divine, 

And innocent, unconscious as the wailing 

I uttered at my birth; and I resign, 

Even now, my life; even now, descending slowly, 
Faith’s mantle folds me to my slumbers holy. 
Mother, farewell! God keep thee, and for ever! 


On the morning of the 28th, he was led out, with nineteen 
others, to execution. He passed through the streets with the 
air of a conqueror, walking with a serene face and an unwaver- 
ing step, and chanting his ‘¢ Prayer ”’ with a calm, clear voice. 
When they reached the Plaza, he addressed his companions 
with words of brave and effectual consolation, and made all 
his preparations with undisturbed composure. He was to 
suffer first ; and when the signal was given, he stepped into 
the square, and knelt with unbandaged eyes before the file of 
soldiers who were to execute the sentence. When the 
smoke of the first volley rolled away, it was seen that he 
had merely been wounded in the shoulder, and had fallen 
forward bleeding and agonized. An irrepressible murmur of 

ity and indignation ran through the assembled crowd ; but 
Placido, still self-possessed, slowly recovered his knees, and 
drawing up his form to its greatest height, exclaimed, in a 
broken voice, ‘* Farewell, world, ever pitiless tome! Fire — 
here !”’ raising his hand to his temples. The last tones of 
his voice were lost in the report of the muskets, this time 
more mercifully aimed. 

The works of Placido were suppressed by a viceregal 
edict, and his name was covered with official infamy; but by 
the inhabitants of Cuba the memory of this true son of the 
people will always be gratefully cherished. Never have the 
rights of man found a more heroic martyr than in this despised 
and humble laborer, this Pariah of society, bearing in his 
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natural form and color the badge of disgrace and servitude. 
Surely his death has not been in vain. It is by the fall of 
such victims that men’s thoughts are turned against tyrants 
and their tyranny. Hundreds and thousands of human beings 
droop and die in dumb, vulgar misery, and the world’s slum- 
bers are unbroken ; but let one hero be led out from among 
them to sacrifice, and his voice penetrates to the four cor- 
ners of the earth. Yet a few years, and it will be seen that 
Placido, like the greater Toussaint, fell not obscurely or 
alone, but encompassed by the most faithful and unforget- 
ting friends, beheld and remembered by ‘“‘ great allies,”’ 
“ by exultations, agonies, 
And love, and man’s unconquerable mind.” 

As a poet, Placido possesses great power even over his 
enemies. ‘The admiration felt for his writings is not confined 
to the Cuban Creoles. The following passage, from the 
journal of Salas y Quiroga, a Spanish traveller in the island, 
contains a eulogium upon his works, which, as it comes 
from a Castilian critic, may well be considered as impartial. 
‘¢ This man, in his half-savage songs, rises to the most sub- 
lime and generous conceptions. ‘Through the errors of his 
diction shine flashes of true light ; and 1 know no American 
poet, Heredia included, who approaches him in genius, in 
inspiration, in courtesy, and in dignity.”” The same writer, 
in the course of an analysis of Placido’s poetry, writes as 
follows :— 


‘Tt is truly wonderful to hear a poet, esteemed humble by the 
society in which he lives, addressing himself to the Queen Re- 
gent of Spain in language like this: — 


Some one there is, who, with his golden lyre, 
Worthier thy sovereign ear, shall chant 

To the vibrations of its jewelled strings 

More grateful songs, perchance, but not more free ! 


And these lines are equally bold and daring : — 


And beats not thy heart, too? Therefore will I, 
While the pure dawn her snowy canopy 

Hangs on the orient sky, 
Bid my rejoicing hymns to God on high, 
Upborne by gentlest breezes, swiftly fly : — 
Let them who fear be dumb, for not of them am I! 
If thou with pleasure hearest, let thy prayers 

13 * 
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Swift seek the Eternal, that my songs may rise 
Even to his throne, and then on Cuba fall, 
Impearled in blessings from the echoing skies! 


“It was important for me to paint the poetic character of 
Placido, to bring into clearer and clearer relief his astonishing 
merits. I fear, nevertheless, that my readers will not sufficiently 
appreciate the true condition of a miserable laborer in the island 
of Cuba, and only by such an appreciation can they fully esti- 
mate the great value of the lines [ have quoted. The vigor of 
Placido’s versification corresponds to that of his thought. What 
poet, however loftily elevated by earthly glory, would not rejoice 
to be the author of the four following verses, so full and polished, 


to which our language has few superior? 


De gozo enajenados mis sentidos, 

Fijé mi vista en las serenas ondas, 

Y vi las ninfas revolver gallardas 

Las rubias hebras de sus Arenzas blondas. 


‘¢ Almost all the versification of this poet is of this manly nature ; 
his sonnets to Napoleon, to Christ, and to William Tell, are three 
jewels of our literature; the conclusion of the last is a noble cry 
of indignation : — 


That even the insensate elements 
Fling back the despot’s ashes from their breasts. 


It is equally surprising to see the facility with which he manages 
the tenderest themes, and some of his compositions touch the 
deepest emotions of the soul. My task would be endless, should 
I attempt to extract all the beauties of these poems; for if there 
are very few that can be quoted in full, there is not one un- 
relieved by the light of genius. Their faults arise from the poet’s 
want of instruction, their inspiration is celestial...... 

‘* The examination of these poems of Placido has shown me 
one striking anomaly. In a country where the faintest idea of a 
liberal tendency is sternly repressed, where the singers of the 
opera were obliged to change the word ‘ Liberty,’ whenever it 
occurred in an Italian libretto, into the word ‘ Loyalty,’ the gov- 
ernment permitted the publication of such verses as these : — 


Hail, Liberty! a thousand times all hail! 
For that, propitious, on thine every path 
Thou scatterest, with placid influence, 
The seeds beneficent of science, 

Of peace, of plenty, and of justice! 


These were printed at Matanzas, in 1838; they certainly could 
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not have been printed at Havana, or published in prose anywhere 
in Cuba; they would have cost their author dear. Blessed priv- 
ilege of enthusiasm, which even the most ungenerous men re- 
spect!” 

It is only on those of his poems which appeal to universal 
feelings that a foreign judgment of Placido’s poems can be 
fairly founded. Whenever he treats of local subjects, his 
thoughts assume forms which to American eyes would seem 
strangely fantastic. Even his enthusiastic descriptions of the 
tropical world, deeply and truly as his soul was penetrated 
with the teachings and the love of nature, are brilliant with 
gorgeous but barbaric figures, which cannot be transferred to 
civilized society without such a pruning of their luxuriant 
splendors as would destroy their individuality. How, for ex- 
ample, should we naturalize some fine lines to the ‘* Moon of 
Yumuri,”’ in which the sudden passing of the moon from be- 
hind the cliffs into the open starlit sky is compared to the 
advent into a ball-room of a beautiful woman superbly dressed, 
and wearing a Cashmere shawl? ‘The magnificent empress 
of the Southern skies might well suggest such an image to a 
poor laborer, to whom the scaling of her radiant throne were 
as easy a feat as to gain entrance into the luxurious festivities 
of Cuban opulence ; but it doubtless appears passing quaint 
to us, who ‘* woo the gleam of Cynthia silver bright”? from 
more temperate heavens. 

Our reverence for the simple truthfulness of Placido’s emo- 
tions is so sincere, that we dare not attempt to display the 
sallies of his heartfelt, untutored enthusiasm in smooth transla- 
tions, through which they would gleam as frigidly as the holo- 
caustic flames of Moscow in that famous panorama which 
has embalmed the memory of the wonderful Maelzel in the 
perpetual love of childhood. One of Placido’s earlier son- 
nets, however, must be given, as an example of the produc- 
tions which first raised him to distinction. * 





* Besides the collections of Placido’s poetry referred to at the beginning 
of this article, we have been permitted to use a large and very complete 
collection of the pieces published by him in the Matanzas Aurora. This 
collection was made by Dr. Wurdeman, of Columbia, South Carolina, a 
gentleman already favorably known to the literary world by his ‘* Notes on 
Cuba,” a review of which appeared in the London Quarterly Review for 
January, 1848. Having relinquished the idea of publishing the volume, to 
the compilation of which he was led by his admiration of Placido’s genius, 
he has caused it to be deposited in the library of Harvard College. 
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SONNET TO GREECE. 


Like waves upon the ocean’s fitful deep 

Is Liberty, rolling her billows o’er 

One favored land, while from another shore 

Her ebbing waters backward slowly creep. 
Greece once held wisdom to her fostering breast ; 
Her Alexander died ; a feebler race 

Saw the fierce Turk her arts and laws efface, — 
The land of gods by godless men oppressed ! 
She comes again to fill the historian’s page. 

But, while from Navarino’s sands her eyes 

See, eddying round the Othman navies, rise 

The flames symbolic of her glorious age, 

If Greece renews her old triumphant strains, 
Unhappy Poland waits to wear her broken chains. 


We selected this sonnet, not only because it is good in it- 
self, but because it shows the keen interest with which Pla- 
cido, in his obscure and miserable home, watched the progress 
of the world’s history, in its bearings on the cause that lay 
always nearest to his heart. The despondency which it ex- 
presses, the gloomy doubt, whose shadow must have often 
overcome him so tempted by lonely poverty to desolate des- 
pair, only deepens our sympathy with the tried and noble 
soul which, more devoted to its lofty ends as hope grew 
fainter, rose, in the last struggle, to the height of serene, un- 
questioning faith. ‘The sadness of the Sonnet to Greece is 
all swallowed up in prophetic joy in the following ‘* Hymn 
to Liberty,’’ written on the very morning of his execution. 


O Liberty! I wait for thee 
To break this chain and dungeon bar ; 
[ hear thy spirit calling me 
Deep in the frozen North, afar, 
With voice like God’s, and visage like a star. 


Long cradled by the mountain wind, 
Thy mates the eagle and the storm, 
Arise ! and from thy brow unbind 
The wreath that gives its starry form, 
And smite the strength that would thy grace deform ! 


Yes, Liberty ! thy dawning light, 
Obscured by dungeon bars, shall cast 
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Its splendor on the breaking night, 
And tyrants, flying pale and fast, 
Shall tremble at thy gaze and stand aghast! * 


Dying with such a voice upon his lips, Placido surely was 

not one of those who 
‘« the inheritance of desolation leave 
To great, expecting hopes.” 
For if he sought to win the freedom of his race with the 
weapons of earthly vengeance, he erred in common with 
many of the world’s best and truest friends ; and while we 
rejoice that he was saved from the horrors of a sanguinary 
triumph, we most earnestly desire that his heroic spirit may 
animate other more far-seeing friends of liberty to use means 
as stainless as their ends with courage and constancy like his. 
May Heaven grant to those wise ones his firmness of resolve, 
with 
“ The penetrative eye, which can perceive 
In this blind world the guiding vein of Hope, 


That like this laborer such eo dig their way, 
Unshaken, unseduced, unterrified.” 


Around the three great names of Cuban poetry are clus- 
tered many others of various excellence. So numerous are 
they, that, with our imperfect means of information, we can- 
not undertake to make specific mention of each of them. 
We shall therefore confine ourselves to a notice of the few 
on whose works we have been enabled to bestow some atten- 
tion. ¢ 

One of the prettiest little volumes we have seen for a long 
time is a collection of poems by Rafael Maria de Mendive, 
published at Havana, in 1847, under the title of Pasiona- 
rias. ‘The name was well chosen, for the verses are full 
of feeling, and combine much grace of versification with a 











* For this spirited translation we are indebted to an anonymous writer in 
the New York Tribune. Should this meet the eye of the author, to whom 
our thanks are hereby tendered for the aid he has unconsciously given us, 
we trust that he will see the propriety of the correction which we have 
ventured to make in his version. 

t A list of the poets of Cuba, drawn up by a Cuban gentleman of educa- 
tion and taste, which is in our possession, should have been inserted here, 
could we have persuaded ourselves that any human being would derive aid, 
comfort, or instruction therefrom. It will, perhaps, answer al! useful pur- 
poses for us to state, that the list enumerates no fewer than fifty-three per- 
sons, about twelve of whom have come, by their works, within our circle of 
observation. 
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remarkable simplicity of language and imagery. Some of 
them are really charming, as, for example, the following, 
‘¢ The Virgin Smile,”’ addressed ‘‘ ‘l’o Pepilla, a fair young 
girl of Havana.” 


Purer than the early breeze, 

Or the faint perfume of flowers, 

Maiden ! through thine angel hours 
Pass the thoughts of love ; 

Purer than the tender light 

On the morning’s gentle face, 

On thy lips of maiden grace 
Plays thy virgin smile ! 


Like a bird’s thy rapture is, 
Angel eyes thine eyes enlighten, 
On thy gracious forehead brighten 

Flashes from above ; 
Flower-like thy breathings are, 
Free thy dreams from sinful strife, 
And the sunlight of thy life 

Is thy virgin smile! 


Loose thou never, gentle child, 
Thy spring garland from thy brow, 
Through life’s flowery fields, as now, 
Wander careless still ; 
Sweetly sing and gaily run, 
Drinking in the morning air, 
Free and happy everywhere, 
With thy virgin smile ! 





Love and pleasure are but pains, 

Bitter grief and miseries, 

Withered leaves, which every breeze 
Tosses at its will ; 

Live thou purely with thy joy, 

With thy wonder and thy peace, 

Blessing life, till life shall cease, 
With thy virgin smile ! 


Juan Guéll y Rente, whose popularity is attested by the 
frequent appearance of his name in the periodicals and papers 
of Havana, having scattered many effusions of his heart abroad 
upon the world, gathered them together in 1846, and sent 
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them forth again united, under the title of ‘* Hojas del Alma,” 
Leaves of the Soul, in a small octavo volume whose phy- 
sique is really remarkable for its beauty. Its rivulet of type 
flows through a meadow of margin, after the most approved 
English fashion ; and neither in print nor paper would it dis- 
grace the best publishing house in this country. The poems 
are to be commended chiefly for their versification, which is 
very melodious and elegant ; while some of them, such as the 
verses to ** Ramon de Palmas,”’ to *¢ The Ship Leontina,”’ 
and a few others, possess still higher merits. A portrait of 
the author, a gentleman-like, good-looking Creole, affords 
physiognomical evidence of the genuineness of the productions 
ascribed to him.* 

Spanish phraseology, we need hardly say, is pitched at a 
key so much higher than our own, that expressions which 
have a perfectly simple, unaffected meaning, when used by 
our Southern friends, sound like extravagant absurdities, from 
English lips. ‘Thus, the righteous contempt which we feel 
for the impertinent and ridiculous baptismal phrases, now so 
much in vogue with a certain class of Anglo-Saxon poetasters, 
would become the extreme of injustice, if we extended it to 
the titles in which the Cubans delight. Besides the ‘‘ Leaves 
of my Soul,” we have ‘* Whirlwinds of the Tropics,” by 
Leopoldo Turla, and ‘* Heart-Beats,’”? by Manuel Orgallez, 
both of which books contain admirable poems. In Turla’s 
volume, we especially notice ‘‘ KE] Lenocinio,”’ ‘‘ The In- 
valid Soldier of Napoleon,”’ ‘* An Evening Walk,”’ and ‘‘A 
Night Stroll along the Bay.’? From Orgallez we have trans- 
lated the following simple and touching lines, on the death of 
the little daughter of the friend to whom his book is dedi- 
cated. 


ON THE MOURNFUL AND EARLY DEATH OF ISABEL 
LEONORA DE MARTIARTA. 


She breathes no more, whose stainless glance 
Was borrowed from the pure sunshine ; 





* Guéll y Rente is the brother, we believe, of José Guéll y Rente, the 
modern Troubadour, for whose sake the Infanta Luisa de Bourbon has given 
up her princely honors and titles, — well content, we doubt not, to enjoy, 
at the expense of privacy and obscurity, the freedom and the happiness 
which the stately Escurial refuses to her brother, the wretched husband of a 
still more wretched queen. 
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A star of mystic radiance, 
Mirrored in innocence divine. 


She lives not now, that child of love ; 
Brief be the tale of earthly woe, — 

God sought one angel more above, 
One mourner less below. 


The discovery of America, as is well known, has been 
seized upon by many bards of various lands as the true siege 
of ‘l'roy which should inspire the long-sought modern Iliad. 
France has Madame du Bocage and her ‘‘ Columbiade ”’ ; 
England rejoices in *‘ Madoc”’?; Denmark glories in the 
*¢ Oceanida ”’ of Baggesen ; Italy, learning too Jate the worth 
of her expatriated son, has sought to domesticate his fame 
on her soil in the ‘‘ Nuovo Mondo” of Stigliani, and the 
‘¢ Oceano ”’ of Alessandro ‘Tassoni ; and the mighty empire: 
of the Anglo-Americans boasts the immortal, not to say infi- 
nite, epic of the illustrious Barlow. Surely, then, Cuba, — 
so early trod by the adventurous foot of the great Genoese, 
and in whose fair bosom his remains now lie at rest, — Cuba 
could not long delay her offering at his shrine. ‘To this pious 
service many poems were, in fact, consecrated by her first 
bards ; but in 1846, the Lyceum of Arts and Literature de- 
termined to perform a more marked and public homage, and 
a prize was offered for the best ‘‘ canto épico”’ on the dis- 
covery of America. Many competitors entered the lists thus 
opened, and three of the most striking poems then produced 
now lie before us. One by Guell y Rente, filling a neat 
pamphlet of nineteen pages ; another, still shorter, by Miguel 
Cardenas y Chavez; and the successful essay of Don 
Narciso de Foxa, very elegantly printed and ornamented. 
There are good passages in each of these poems ; but they 
are, on the whole, decidedly inferior to the less ambitious ef- 
fusions of their respective authors. ‘‘ La Rosa Marchita ”’ 
of Foxa, for instance, is much more excellent, to our mind, 
than all his crowned and sonorous decasyllabics. 

Much agreeable poetry may be found in the Cuban jour- 
nals. Scattered through the pages of the Siempre Viva, an 
interesting magazine issued at Havana,* are many pleasing 





* The following cheerful picture of our own social life is taken from the 
Siempre Viva, No. 4, for 1838 :—‘* The social life of the American woman, 
the display of her graces and accomplishments, and her happy smiles, all 
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verses, among which we notice the earliest publication of 
Foxa, ‘‘ Aliatar and Zaida,’? a Morisco romance, written in 
1839, when the author was but sixteen years of age. ‘The 
Aguinaldo Habanero has been already spoken of. The 
Aguinaldo Matanzero for 1847, edited by Don José Victo- 
riano Betancourt, and Don Miguel ‘TI’. Tolon, is a hand- 
somely printed volume, containing a fine collection of poems 
by various inhabitants of that city, the favorite home of Cu- 
ban genius. Among these, the productions of the accom- 
plished editors hold a distinguished rank. Did our limits 
permit, we would gladly transfer to these pages the ‘‘ Men- 
dicant Girl” of Betancourt, which tells a dreadful story of 
social degradation with no ordinary strength of feeling and 
expression. 

But we must pass to the conclusion of our article, for we 
have yet to put the girdle of our criticism about the whole 
Southern Continent.* ‘This magnificent operation, however, 





disappear with marriage. The American is ill suited for married life ; oc- 
cupied in his business, he is a stranger to his wife, to whom he reveals 
none of his projects ; so that while he toils for wealth, his unhappy spouse 
resignedly waits for the day when he shall come, with a frowning, austere 
face, to announce the necessity of removing to some other place, there to 
begin again the same course of life. So isolated, the wife seeks comfort in 
her children and her Bible, and learns to regard all earthly things with in- 
difference.”’ 

* The student of Spanish will be interested in the following verses, taken 
from an interminable ballad of the “* Adventures of Juan Cabrera,’’ printed 
on a large sheet of paper, like a carrier’s address, and sold for the sum of 
ninepence. Cabrera is a negro, and uses the negro Spanish of Cuba. The 
practice of elision, which we meet with even in the best Creole writers, 
who constantly use alvear, pelear, and such words, as dissy]lables, is carried 
to a great extent in this song. 


Mientra yo canté una glosa 
Arrimao a liturmento, 
Aprovecho aquei momento 
Para requeri Ta heimosa ! 
Dejé la causion sabrosa 

Y cuatidndome arrogante 
Me le paré poi delante 

Y le dije: mi suena, 

Venga uté a baila sin pena. 
Que ya ha convesao batante : 
Ella se taido en sali, 

Como reipetando ei gallo, 
Y¥ yo velo como ei rayo 

Se la arrebaté de alli. 

La dietra mano ledi, 

Y voiviéndome ai maena 
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will occupy but a short time, for it is completed when we 
have slightly noticed some half-dozen names, — just so 
many as suffice to show that we are so far in advance of the 
majority of our readers as to know that poets are in the tur- 
bulent republics beyond the Isthmus. 

From Caraccas, we have the sadly appropriate literature 
of tragedy. ‘‘ Virginia,” a drama in five acts, published at 
that place in 1824, was among the earliest productions of the 
tragic muse in South America. “ Guatimoc” and ‘ Atala,”’ 
the latter of which has been frequently performed at Havana 
and elsewhere, were soon after issued at the same city by 
Dr. J. F. Madrid, a man of considerable ability, who filled 
the presidential chair of New Granada during a very stormy 
period of her history. In 1825, Dr. Madrid published at 
Carthagena, in Colombia, a volume of Peruvian National 
Elegies, which have been highly admired. 

But the most eminent poet of Western South America is 
Don J. J. Olmedo, of Lima, and his most celebrated work 
is a T'riumphal Ode on the Victory of Junin, addressed to 
General Bolivar, under whom Olmedo had served with honor. 
Many parts of this poem are evidently ‘‘ after’? Horace. 
One striking feature is so original as to deserve mention. The 
hero of the ode is General Bolivar, who is lauded as the 
deliverer of Peru. But the battle of Junin, at which Bolli- 
var in person commanded the republican troops, important 
as it was, did not secure the triumph of freedom. This was 
sealed by the victory of Ayacucho. ‘Thus the poet was put 
into an unpleasant dilemma. In his extremity, he remem- 
bered the ancient deities of Peru, and addressed an humble 
invocation to the sun, the lord of time, for aid. The sun 
graciously listens to his prayer, and, more than realizing a 
pugilistic metaphor of our own times, forthwith knocks the 
day of Junin into the day of Ayacucho, and sets the whole 
matter right. 

Crossing the Pampas to the La Plata, we find Don Juan 
C. Varela, chanting the glories of Ituzaingo, and the defeat 
of the Brazilian host, while as yet the Pincheyras were gath- 





Le dijé asi, camara 
Ute presen otio abrigo 
Quella va a baila conmigo 


Y no hay poi donde pasa. 
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ered with their plunder around the standard of Ferdinand 
VII. in the Chilian Andes. _Sefor Varela marches mag- 
nificently through a somewhat prolix ode to the grand con- 
clusion, that the fame of Greece and Rome, of all republics, 
kingdoms, and empires, ancient and modern, is destined to 
disappear under the sands of the ages, leaving the renown of 
Buenos Ayres the only green thing on the waste of time. 
‘‘ Eso es demasiado,” — This is too much! indignantly ex- 
claims a Spanish critic, and our readers will probably assent 
to the remark. , 

Much more calm ‘and philosephical® are the effusions of 
Estéban Echeverria, whose poems bear the date of Buenos 
Ayres, 1837, and wear the unassuming name of Rimas. 
Echeverria is evidently a man of education. He quotes 
Dante, Petrarch, Manzoni, Lamartine, Victor Hugo, Lord 
Byron, and Frederic Schlegel; and his preface contains 
many just and sensible observations. ‘I'he longest poem in 
the volume is called ‘* La Cautiva,”’ and contains many fine 
descriptions of Pampa scenery. ‘The military scenes, espe- 
cially, are less in the ’Ercles vein than is usual among 
Spanish American writers. 

With Echeverria our sketch must be brought to an end. 
We are aware that we have merely skimmed the surface of 
our subject; but it was less our purpose to give a com- 
plete account of Spanish American poetry, than to call the 
public attention to the fact, that those revolutionary countries, 
whose literature we have supposed to consist chiefly of pro- 
nunciamentos and military harangues, do really contain the 
germs of a vigorous intellectual life, — germs which promise 
the development of a purer and more stable society. Like 
those ancient palaces and temples of their country, which the 
growth of the wilderness has hidden for centuries from the 
eyes of man, these best sons of Spanish America are, indeed, 
surrounded by an overwhelming multitude of the ignorant, 
the vicious, and the miserable. But while those piles of 
inanimate grandeur lie helpless and inert at the mercy of their 
vegetable foes, the divine energy which inspires the patriot 
and the sage finds a secret ally in the heart of the most de- 
prav red; for, in the words of the Lusitanian Cicero, ‘* ‘Tam 
est in natura hominum insitum divine virtutis et sapientie si- 
militudinem optare, quam ccelo in orbem verti, quam igni su- 
periorem regionem appetere, quam terre in medium mundi 
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locum undique conglobari.”’? While, therefore, this faith 
makes its home in our soul, we will not despair even of 
degraded and unhappy South America, seeing some flashes 
of poetic light above the general darkness, and remembering 
that, ‘‘ amidst all the evils that the ancients did fabulously 
report to be in Pandora’s box, they wittily placed hope on 
the utmost lip of it and extremity.” 


Wyss. J. KR. Prleame 


Art. VI. — Significance of the Alphabet. By Cuar.es 
Kraitsir, M. D. Boston: KE. P. Peabody. 1846. 


12mo. pp. 58. 





‘ 


WE hear much of the study of languages, but very little 
hitherto of the study of language. ‘This most important and 
interesting branch of knowledge has not, up to this time, even 
been numbered among the natural sciences. This fact alone 
sufficiently attests how narrow and incorrect are our ideas on 
this subject. Nothing, indeed, can be more surprising than 
our total ignorance upon a matter continually claiming our 
attention, except, perhaps, the contentment with which we 
endure it. It would almost seem that, in our eyes, the study 
of language labored under some divine interdict, and that — 
actuated by a sentiment akin to that of the pious member of 
the British Parliament, who feared lest the enactments of that 
body in favor of the Jews should defeat the designs of Provi- 
dence — we felt bound, by a religious obligation, to leave the 
languages of earth for ever under that curse of confusion in 
which the _es« of the heaven-scaling architects in- 
volved them. 

The claims of the other sciences are fully recognized 
among us. ‘Those which are, by distinction, called the Nat- 
ural, enjoy a peculiar favor. ‘T’heir manifest utility, the 
direct influence they have upon the arts of life, recommend 
them to our practical nation. The researches of chemists 
and naturalists, and the discoveries to which they lead, excite 
even a popular interest. But on the subject of language, the 
public mind is in a state of entire apathy ; this most interest- 
ing and truly living science is regarded as a mere dead matter 
of books and parchments, the province of the pedant and 
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the recluse, and wholly unconnected with the labors and 
pleasures of the every-day man. At the same time, witha 
singular inconsistency, a degree of superstitious respect is 
paid to men supposed to possess great acquirements of this 
sort ; as if the wearisome and thankless nature of the pur- 
suit conferred a sort of merit upon those who have devoted 
themselves to so profitless a penance. 

But while extended and thorough attainments in the field 
of language are deemed superfluous, fashion and a certain 
traditionary prestige confer a vague value on some slender 
and superficial acquirements of this sort. We pass a great 
part of the most important years of our lives in the laborious 
acquisition of a few varieties of speech ; induced to this pur- 
suit, too often, merely by compliance with custom and preju- 
dice ; ; or if a worthier motive sway us, and we seek the 
keys which shall unlock for us the stores of ancient Jearning, 
or open a communication with contemporary genius, we re- 
gard the toil we bestow on their acquirement but as the price 
to be paid for a desired good ; it does not occur to us, that, 
followed in another spirit, and under different auspices, the 
pursuit itself would, at every step, yield a vivid pleasure, 
and conduct into one of the noblest fields of science. We 
continue to walk blindly through the planless maze, with no 
better assistance than some unreasoning trick of memory, or 
such small remains of our instinctive perception of truth as 
a false education has left to us. It does not occur to us that 
language also must have its fundamental principles, and that 
these primal laws must be, as in every other science, simple, 
easy of comprehension when once disclosed, and universal] in 
their application. Only with regard to language are we thus 
faithless ; the mind of man is so impressed with the con- 
sciousness of design and order reigning through the universe, 
that he asks of all, even the most mysterious phenomena of 
nature, the causes and laws of their existence. He com- 
pels the subtile, invisible fluid that surrounds him to disclose 
its elements ; the wandering, shifting vapors that cloud the 
atmosphere, he questions of the laws that prescribe their 
form and course ; yet in a world where we feel that the birth 
and development of all things follow a fixed plan, where 
even the lilies of the field clothe themselves by a divine ap- 
pointment, we are content to believe that this beautiful growth 
of articulate ‘speech has sprung up and unfolded itself by 

14 * 
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chance, or that it is the capricious and uncertain work of 
man alone, undirected by the Great Ordering Mind. 

It is the unreasonable manner in which the study of lan- 
guage is conducted, that renders this pursuit so unsatisfactory 
to independent and i ingenuous minds ; and which has caused 
it to be viewed, in this country, with ever increasing disfavor. 
The practical man asks, with reason, what gain his son is to 
reap from all those patient years whose sacrifice a learned 
education demands. ‘The profession of a scholar, as a 
means of livelihood, is but a precarious dependence. Is it, 
then, the increased power of brain which mental exertion, 
however directed, gives? ‘This end may be answered, and 
the accomplishment of some object in itself desirable be at 
the same time attained. He directs his child, then, to some 
pursuit that promises success in life ; and, for his intellectual 
recreation, to chemistry, to botany, to natural history of any 
sort. And he judges rightly ; the years that our youth pass 
in what are termed, by preéminence, classical studies, are 
in a great measure spent in vain. ‘The chief advantage 
gained from them is, perhaps, to know how little others 
know, and thus to be saved from that uncomfortable dread 
of inferiority that unlearned or self-taught men are subject to 
feel in the presence of those who have enjoyed what are 
called advantages of education. The actual amount of 
knowledge gained is meagre indeed, in proportion to the toil 
expended. 

Young men pass from the academy into the active business 
of life, and — except the few in whom the love of study for 
itself is by nature strong, and the fewer who by the glow 
of their own genius can quicken the most lifeless things — 
cease altogether from classical pursuits; or, if they some- 
times devote an hour of leisure to refreshing their college 
lore, it is rather on the economical principle of not wholly 
_ losing what has cost so much labor in the winning, than from 
any delight in the pursuit itself. It is far otherwise, if they 
have in early life acquired a love for some branch of natural 
science ; this affection never quits them ; for science is inex- 
haustible ; every day opens a glimpse of some fact that to- 
morrow is to see ascertained. Language, if taught as a 
science, would have the same unsatiating charm. It is not 
alone their supposed superior usefulness that gives the other 
sciences the preference they enjoy over that* of language. 
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Man is not the mere earth-worm the disciples of utility would 
make of him. He has an instinctive consciousness that he 
lives not by bread alone. Knowledge, for its own pure sake, 
is among the things he covets. His soul asks for it, as for 
that which is as essential to its growth as material food is to 
that of the body. But while the human mind is never in- 
different to true knowledge, it turns with resentment from all 
that usurps the name without offering the reality. ‘The study 
of those sciences that are now distinguished as the natural 
has been disencumbered of the burden of pedantry and preju- 
dice; the system of nature has replaced the systems of 
schools ; great principles are appealed to ; truth alone is 
sought ; no authority is acknowledged but such as is found in 
the book of nature itself. But with regard to the study of 
languages, we remain yet in the darkness of the Middle Ages. 
The books of instruction are composed upon the same prin- 
ciples as then; or rather, if possible, they have become 
continually more dead, more pedantic. They lay down no 
large principles, but are overloaded with disquisitions upon 
minor points, and with canons, for the most part, the mere 
dicta of grammarians, whose narrow rules are, at the best, to 
the primitive laws of language, what petty municipal reg- 
ulations are to the eternal principles of justice and mo- 
rality. 

Let us not be understood to disparage the study of the 
grammatical part of language. It is its not least interesting 
and wonderful side. In this are found the most remarkable 
proofs that language follows laws inherent in the nature of 
man. For it is a striking fact, meeting us in the study of 
languages, that the tongues of uncultivated nations are often 
more admirable in their construction, and more perfect in 
their grammatical forms, than the languages of civilized peo- 
ple ; and that written languages are always far more cor- 
rupted than those that have depended for their preservation 
upon the uninstructed reason of a simple people. In what 
we have said above, then, we intended not to undervalue the 
study of grammar, properly so called ; we spoke but of those 
compendiums which purport to be the exponents of the laws 
of languages. The necessity for arranging these laws in a 
written code is not commonly felt until the work of deterio- 
ration is already far advanced. Grammars, therefore, have 
usually beer first written in the decay of the languages they 
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expound ; and though compiled with the laudable intention of 
arresting that decay, have too commonly, from the narrow 
scope of their authors, tended to further and confirm it, by 
stamping abuses with authority, by establishing exceptions 
as rules, and restricting phenomena which are the just result 
of euphonic or logical laws to the class of exceptions and 
anomalies. ‘T'he old scholars and grammarians, however, in 
whose steps our compilers of grammars continue to tread, 
were men of a different sort from their modern followers. 
Their means of knowledge were few ; their range of ideas 
was limited ; but they wrote up to their light ; their labors 
were conscientious ; they had a sincere desire to instruct, 
and their works supplied a need that was felt at the time they 
were written. We live in an age when all the means of en- 
lightenment are in our power ; the whole world is open to us, 
civilized and savage ; all the tongues of earth offer them- 
selves to our investigation, in every stage, — of infancy, of 
mid-life vigor, and of exhausted age. But we neglect these 
living subjects, to pore over fossil remains, and give up the 
use of our own senses, to hear and understand with those of 
men who lived a thousand years ago. It is as if the botanist 
should renounce the outer world, and shut himself up with 
a copy of Linneus and a few boxes of dried plants ; forget- 
ting that Nature yet wakes and blooms, and that the same 
voices which summoned the votaries of an earlier time to her 
worship still whisper winningly from every shaded dell and 
sunny hill-slope. 

The book which makes the subject of this article is of a 
different character from the works on the subject of language 
that commonly fall under our notice. It is a most unpre- 
tending volume, but contains within its modest compass what 
might well make the fortune of many a quarto. It is no small 
art to make a small book ; and it is an art which will be contin- 
ually more and more prized in this age of literary exuberance. 
It is only the man who has a thorough grasp of his subject 
who knows how to condense ; he only can seize on what is 
great and important, and present it ‘forcibly and clearly ; 
while less informed or less powerful minds grope from detail 
to detail, heap facts on facts, reasoning on reasoning, leaving 
the reader at last in a state of stupefied admiration, — sensi- 
ble, perhaps, that he has been reading something very learned, 
but with only a dim and shadowy perception of the purpose 
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of the writer, and the deductions he would draw from the 
materials he has heaped together. ‘This mingling of vague- 
ness with over-minuteness has been, in a peculiar manner, 
the failing of writers upon language. Even the German 
philologists, great and valuable as their labors are, are not 
wholly free from this reproach of overloading and unduly ex- 
panding their works. ‘l'hey relate all facts ; they note all 
phenomena ; what is important is placed side by side with 
what is trivial. ‘Thus they produce works which well deserve 
to be called miracles of learning and of patient toil, but 
which can never, in any sense of the word, become popular. 
They are repositories most valuable to the scholar, but to 
the scholar only ; for those already well informed upon the 
subjects of which they treat can alone know the compara- 
tive value of the facts they have amassed, or the inferences 
to be drawn from them. 

The work under review belongs to that rare class of books 
which, while they are fitted to instruct the scholar, yet 
awaken and hold the attention of the unlearned. ‘This is a 
privilege belonging only to works of the highest order. 
When the learned write for the learned, curious details, sub- 
tile reasoning, wire-drawn argument, suffice to interest minds 
accustomed to elaborate research and microscopic scrutiny ; 
but the mind of the people, direct and unsophisticated, de- 
mands truth upon a larger scale. Genius and learning must 
meet in the man who would both satisfy the wise and allure 
the simple. It is this union of the poet and the man of 
science which has made the name of Liebig as a household 
word among us ; it is this which has drawn delighted crowds 
of every order to hear Agassiz expound the wonders of 
creation, even when the theme from which he taught was 
that part of the animal world which, in itself, makes the 
smallest claim upon our interest. 

The object of the work before us is to direct the atten- 
tion of the public to the superficial manner in which the 
study of languages is conducted among us, and to point out 
the importance of the pursuit itself, whether regarded as a 
branch of science, or considered only in reference to its 
practical utility. With this intention, the author wisely 
brings before his readers extended and general views of the 
subject ; for men must first be made to perceive that there is 
really something to be known, before they will enter on the 
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task of investigation. He deals but little in the technicalities 
of philology, but states, in simple terms, striking facts, cal- 
culated to awaken the interest of all intelligent minds, even 
of those whose attention has previously been little directed 
to the subject of language. The style of this work is in 
itself well worthy of remark, composed, as it is, in a language 
foreign to the writer. It is written in pure, idiomatic Eng- 
lish, ‘wholly free from the faults incident to writers in a late 
acquired tongue, of unnecessary exactness, on the one hand, 
and an undue display of facility, leading to verbosity and 
commonplace, on the other. ‘The style is throughout nervous 
and lucid, and rises at times into a strain of unpremeditated 
eloquence, revealing that enthusiasm for his subject which 
distinguishes the real disciple of science from the mere book- 
maker. 

From the opening passages of Dr. Kraitsir’s work we 
quote the following : — 


‘“‘ Language is the image of the human mind, the net result of 
human culture; if it is Babel, it is because men have aban- 
doned themselves to chance, and lost sight of the principles by 
which language was constructed. But these principles are inhe- 
rent in their nature, and men cannot lose their nature. All men, 
however diverse they may become by conflicting passions and 
interests, have yet the same reason, and the same organs of 
speech. All men, however distant in place, are yet plunged in 
a material universe, which makes impressions of an analogous 
character upon great masses. Languages therefore have a cer- 
tain unity. Differing superficially, more or less, they begin to 
resemble each other, as soon as the observer goes beneath the 
surface.” 


The farther researches into language are extended, the 
more this wonderful resemblance among the languages of 
earth discloses itself. ‘Che advances which have been made 
in philology, during the last fifty years, have established 
affinities between languages which were formerly regarded as 
totally dissimilar. It is not long since the Celtic tongues 
were supposed to be foreign to the other languages of 
Europe. Sir William Jones pronounced the Semitic family 
of languages to be wholly unconnected with the Sanscrit, 
and with the tongues of Europe; yet it is now fully estab- 
lished that there is as close an affinity between the Hebrew 
and Arabic, and the languages belonging to what is termed 
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the Indo-European family, as between many of the different 
members of this family itself. Nor are these resemblances 
to be traced only in the languages of those nations of Asia 
and Europe descended from a common origin; they meet 
us also in the various dialects of North and South America, 
in the rude tongues of the Negro land, and of the country of 
the Hottentots. ‘The names by which natural objects are 
distinguished are found to have a close affinity in all lan- 
guages. ‘The impression made by the qualities of these ob- 
jects on the brain, conveyed by the same senses, is the same 
in universal man. Yet as each of these objects may be 
viewed under various aspects, as its qualities are manifold, 
so the names by which it is distinguished may be various. 
The sun may be equally recognized as the light-giver, the 
dispenser of heat, the quickener of life ; from each of these 
attributes may spring an epithet. In the childhood of man, 
when Nature mirrored herself in his thought, and thought 
passed unconsciously into instinctive speech, what is now 
called metaphor was the natural language. Nor, in the 
youthful time, were these poetic images expressed, as now, 
by awkward compounding of words already doubly and trebly 
compounded. A single impulse of the breath, a single 
motion of throat, tongue, or lips, conveyed an idea. A 
complex idea was expressed by the union of another simple 
element with the first. These single syllables are the roots 
from which all languages have sprung. For the same law of 
economy reigns through the realm of language, that governs 
throughout the rest of the system of nature ; this wide and 
various development of speech springs from the most sim- 
ple elements. 

At the basis of language lie great organic principles; to 
these succeed generic and specific laws, guiding the develop- 
ment of families, of classes, of individual tongues. It is 
the investigation and expounding of these laws which is the 
province of the philologist. 

The grammatical formations of languages — subject to cer- 
tain laws general to the human mind — will vary with each 
different nation, according to the greater development of 
one or another mental faculty ; as, among individuals speak- 
ing the same Janguage, each has a style of expression pecu- 
liar to himself, which distinguishes him as much as the linea- 
ments of his face or the tones of his voice. 
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It follows, then, that it is to the roots of words we must 
apply ourselves, if we would find a system which shall be 
applicable to all languages. In handling modern tongues, we 
must first decompose the words, — made up, as they com- 
monly are, of as many roots as there are syllables, — and then 
analyze the elements of the roots themselves, in order to 
discern the idea inherent in them, or that which they were 
originally employed to convey. T’o learn the acceptation of 
a word in some language from which we may have received 
it into our own is not to know its etymology ; this is but to 
trace a portion of its history. ‘To ascertain its etymology, in 
the true sense of the word, we must arrive at its natural and 
primary signification. Having established this, we may then 
trace the growth of the original idea, as it divides itself first 
into a few large limbs, then into minor branches, whence 
spring innumerable twigs and sprays, that clothe themselves 
with a luxuriance of leaf and flower, bearing no likeness to 
the parent germ, and yet its just and natural development. 

But in order to tread this path of inquiry with security, 
it is necessary first to know accurately the affinities of articu- 
late sounds and their legitimate mutations. An ignorance of 
these has led, on the one hand, to an obstinate skepticism as 
to the possibility of reducing to a system a pursuit apparently 
so vague as the genealogy of words ; and on the other has 
given ‘birth to extravagant theories and fantastic etymologies, 
which have brought discredit on the study of language itself, 
though these wild speculations have no more to do with 
philology, properly so called, than astrology with astronomy, 
or the black art with the labors of the chemist. 

The use of writing, from the habit which cultivated nations 
thence acquire of judging of words by the eye rather than 
the ear, has caused us to lose in a great measure that natural 
perception of the affinities of sounds which is possessed by 
less artificial people. Dialectic differences made far less 
hindrance to the intercourse of kindred nations in ancient 
times, and in the present day obstruct it less among cog- 
nate unlettered tribes, than among the cultivated nations from 
a common stock. ‘The very refinements which have from 
time to time been made in the notation of sounds, by distin- 
guishing with a separate character slight varieties of sound 
and different powers of the same articulation, have had a 
tendency to disconnect them in men’s minds, and to destroy 
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the sense of their radical identity in signification. ‘T’o such 
an extent is this dependence upon the written word carried 
in our time, that the substitution of a surd for a sonant, or 
vice versd, the doubling of a root or the transposition of its 
elements, the introduction or omission of a casual liquid, is 
sufficient to obscure the most familiar word. ‘I‘hus, many 
persons translating Greek and Latin into English fail to per- 
ceive the identity of the supposed foreign terms with words 
of similar meaning in English, — perhaps, indeed, the very 
words by which they render thenr, — unless where these last 
are direct derivatives from the former, and have been bor- 
rowed in times too recent to permit the relationship to be 
forgotten. ‘The more ancient, but not less intimate, affinity 
that exists between the Teutonic and Celtic parts of our 
language and the tongues of the ancient world is too com- 
monly overlooked. 

For example, the Latin-derived word fracture is readily 
referred to frangere, while, perhaps, the affinity between 
FRancere and our English word Break is overlooked ; 
though these words are coincident in their elements, as in 
their meaning. We recognize vicilo in vigil ; but not less 
nearly connected with this Latin word are our plain English 
wake and watcu.* Doctor is easily traced to pocere, yet 
it perhaps escapes us that our common English teacher f is 
of the very same root with its more dignified Latin synonyme. 
Nocturnal comes to us from the Latin, but is not more 
closely connected with Nocs (nox) than the ‘Teutonic nicht 
and Nacht are; nor is lucid more nearly related to Lucere, 
though directly derived from it, than are the English Light 
and eLow. We might multiply examples, almost indefinitely, 
of common English and German words found in Latin and 
Greek, with the same or closely related meaning, which are 
yet commonly learned anew as wholly strange words, instead 
of being recognized as familiar acquaintance. ‘The only 
remedy for this obtuseness would be to teach the alphabet in 
such a manner as shall give an early, familiar acquaintance 
with the nature and the legitimate interchange of articulate 








* Wake and watch are the same word, derived from the Anglo-Saxon 
waecan. ‘The Anglo-Saxon c has in watch undergone the same change of 
sound that the Roman c has suffered in Italian. The ¢ in this word is 
redundant, since ch denotes this palatal sound in English, as in teach. 

t From Ang.-Sax. taecan, to teach. 
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sounds. ‘The best method of effecting this would be to 
classify the letters of the alphabet according to the method of 
the Sanscrit grammarians. Dr. Kraitsir gives a table of 
the Sanscrit or Déva-nagari alphabet,* the most admirable 
scheme of writing yet invented. The Indian student is 
taught to repeat his alphabet according to the following ar- 
rangement. First, the simple vowels, which, in Sanscrit, 
are five, —for they have two vowel sounds which are un- 
known to us; those which they have in common with us 
are a, 1, and u ;} these have each its long and short sound. 
Then follow the compound vowels, which are e and 0; and 
at and au, the longer sounds of these compounds, in which 
the elements composing them are more distinctly pronounced. 
The consonants are taught by classing together letters repre- 
senting articulations formed by the same organ; and these 
classes are arranged according to the order of the organs of 
speech, beginning with the most inward, and passing to the 
most outward : as, first, the gutturals ; then the palatals ; next, 
a class of sounds we have not in our language, denominated 
. cerebrals ; to these succeed the dentals, and to these the 


labials. t 


* See Significance of the Alphabet, p. 11. The Déva-nagari alphabet is 
there represented in English characters. We believe that the writing of 
the Sanscrit character would be a very useful exercise for children ; and 
that an accurate knowledge of the powers and relations of letters can in 
no other way be so readily acquired. An acquaintance with the Sanscrit 
language itself, as the oldest of that ae of languages to which our own 
belongs, for whose study we have sufficient materials, ought {to be far 
more cultivated than it is. The intercourse of England with India, and the 
labors of English scholars, who have prepared admirable grammars and 
dictionaries of the Sanscrit, afford great facilities for this study’; yet even 
in England it is pursued only by a few, and in this country it 1s almost 
wholly neglected. 

t The original sound of the vowels is here to be understood; not that 
now given to them in the English alphabet. Whenever, in the present 
article, the sounds of the vowels are referred to, that of a as in father, of % 
as in mien, of u as in rude, is intended. We give, in the English alphabet, 
to a the sound of e, and to 7 a diphthongal sound composed of a aa t and 
properly represented by ai, as in the Greek xai 

t Land r are regarded by the Sanscrit grammarians as semivowels; as 
are also the letters which correspond to our y and w before a vowel. Each 
of these letters, however, belongs to one of the foregoing classes ; the Lis re- 





garded as a lingua-dental; the r as a cerebral ; the y as a palatal ; the w as 
a labial. ‘To each of the classes belongs a nasal; the sounds which n has 
before a guttural, as in our word sing, and before a dental, as in send, being 
each denoted by a special character. We distinguish by a different sign 
only the sound it takes before labials, as in imperfect (in-perfectus). 

he alphabet is likewise divided into surds and sonants. The term 
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By this method of teaching the alphabet, sounds belonging 
to the same class are associated together in the mind ; they 
are regarded as they really are, but as different modes of the 
same articulation. If we were accustomed to the observation 
of the relations of letters, the interchange of sounds of the 
same class, so frequent in different dialects of the same lan- 
guage and different languages of the same family, would no 
longer perplex us. In illustration of the interchange of cog- 
nate letters, we give a few examples of these mutations in 
each of the several classes. 

First, of the gutturals: we have in English cold, in Latin 
celidus ;* in English acre, in Latin acer ; in Latin cutis, in 
English utde. We have in Sanscrit cau, in Old High Ger- 
man cHua, in English cow. In Greek we find Turf, in Ice- 
landic kona, in Old High German cHona, in Swedish 
Quinna, (a woman). 

Of the dentals: Eng. tame, Gr. Aaudo; Lat. traho, Eng. 
prag; Germ. pursten, Eng. Tuirst ; Eng. ten, Latin pent, 
Germ. zehn. 

Of the liquids: L and n; Lat. ater, Germ. ander; Eng. 
tent, Dan. tert ; Lat. anima, It. atma;—tL and Rr; Lat. 
apostoLus, Fr. apétre ; Lat. peregrinus, Eng. pitgrim ;— 
N and R; Gr. didkoNos, Fr. diacre ; Gr. yPaw, Eng. gnaw. 
The lingua-dentals T and p are, as linguals, interchangeable 
with the liquids. Thus, in Latin, we have pingua and Lin- 
gua; with one of which is connected our word Tongue ; from 
the other is derived the French tangue. We have, in Latin, 
meridies for mepidies ; we find also setla, a seat, and severe, 
to sit; awris, the ear, and aupire, to hear. The Greek Gapagé 
is the Latin Lorica. Castevo is, in the Sardinian dialect, cas- 
teppo. We find, in Gascon, ber for bet, pet for pean (pellis). 

Of the labials : Lat. pando, Eng. send ; Eng. press, Gr. 
Bptrra ; Eng. pull, Lat. vello; Eng. sear, Lat. rero; Lat. 
neBula, Gr. vebérn. 





surd is applied to such letters as, in the first attempt to form them, admit 
of no vocal sound; the term sonant, to such as are accompanied by an 
audible murmuring of the voice. ‘Thus, of the gutturals, c (k) is surd; g is 
sonant. Of the dentals, ¢is surd; dissonant. The Déva-nagari alphabet 
has, however, no surd ay a arg | to the sonant v, and no sonant cor- 
responding to s; the sounds of f and z being wanting in the Sanscrit lan- 
uage. 
. There is yet another distinction between the first and second letter of 
the classes. The first letter of each class is a stronger articulation than the 
second. ‘Thus c (k), t, and p are more forcibly uttered than g, d, and 6. 
* Pronounce the g in this word as in get. 
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We sometimes find the same word in each variety of form ; 
that is, in one language, with the surd, — in another, with the 
sonant,— in a third, with the aspirate, of the sameclass. As, 
Eng. carry, Lat. cero, Gr. ‘AlPéo, Sc. Harry; * Gr. Mop, 
Old High Germ. viuri, Germ. rewer (Eng. fire) ; Swed. 
and Dan. ring, Germ. and Dutch ping, Eng. tuning; Eng. 
token, Dan. teen, Lat. sienum, Germ. zeicuen, Pol. znax. 
In the same language are sometimes found different forms of 
the same word, either with the same or closely related mean- 
ing. Thus we have, in English, cor and Hut; court and 
GaRDen ;' cup and its diminutive, coslet. We have, con- 
nected with the Latin rapere, —in English ros, rive, and rip; 
in German, raupen, rarfen, and rurfen ; in Danish, rove 
and raprpe ; in Swedish, rofwa and rorfa. 

It may be seen, even from these few examples, of 
how great utility would be an accurate knowledge of the al- 
phabet, whether in the acquisition of foreign tongues, or in 
tracing the etymologies of our own. If children were, from 
their first learning of the alphabet, made familiar with the 
affinities of letters, and were accustomed to observe the inter- 
change of cognate sounds in their own language, they would 
afterwards acquire foreign tongues with a facility now un- 
dreamed of. ‘These mutations, in a great measure, constitute 
the differences between languages of the same family ; the 
observation of them restores these languages to their ancient 
unity, and, even between tongues now widely divided, brings 
out the half-forgotten affinity. ‘Thus the Anglo-Saxon nearod 
— in modern English contracted into head — is the same with 
the German Haupt, the Dutch noord, the Swedish nufwud, 
and with the Latin caput. Eng. Beaker, Germ. secher, 
Dan. Baecger, is the same with the Polish ponar, and with 
the Latin poculum. We find Eng. Heep, Germ. acht, in 
Greek KjAos. French and Eng. prave, Germ. BRav, in 
Lat. PRoBus. 

These changes sometimes take place very regularly. ‘Thus 
c in Latin is often h in the German form of words common 
to both languages. As Lat. canis, Germ. nund; Lat. col- 
lis, Germ. nalde; Lat. collum, Germ, nals; Lat. cutis, 
Germ. Haut; Lat. celare,t Germ. Hehlen; Lat. acerbus,} 
Germ. Herbe. 





* To carry away and thence to plunder, as Gr. aigéa. 
t Pronounce the c in these words as k. 
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D in German corresponds to ¢ in Latin. Lat. rorquere, 
Germ. prehen; Lat. tonare, Germ. Donnern. Correspond- 
ing to the surd in Latin and the sonant in German, we find 
often the aspirated dental in English ; the Dutch in these 
words commonly agrees with the German, and has d, while 
the Swedish and Danish more often take t, like the Latin ; as, 


Latin. Germ. Dutch. Danish. Swed. English. 
Tectum, Dach, Dak, Tag, Tak, Thatch.* 
Tenuis, Diinn, Dun, Tynd, ‘Tunn, Thin. 
Tolerare, Dulden, Dulden, Taale, Tala, Thole. 


On the other hand, where the German has ¢, the other 
principal ‘Teutonic languages have d ; as, 
German. Dutch. Swedish. Danish. English. 
Trinken, Drinken, Dricka, Drikke, Drink. 
Tod, Dood, Dod, Dod, Death. 
Teig, Deeg, Deg, Deig, Dough. 


The German z answers to ¢ in English, Dutch, Danish, 
and Swedish ; as, 


German. Dutch. Danish. Swedish. English. 
Zinn, Tin, Tin, Tenn, Tin. 
Zunge, Tong, Tunge, Tunga, Tongue. 
Zahre,t Taare, ‘Tar, Tear. 


The Latin has often d corresponding to German z and 
Eng. t ; as, 


Latin. German. English. 
Ducere, Ziehen, Tug. 
Duo, Zwei, Two. 
Domare, Zahmen, Tame. 


The Germ. f answers to p in Dutch, Swedish, and Eng- 


lish, and to 6 in Danish ; as, 


German. Dutch. Swedish. Danish. English. 
Tief, Diep, Djup, Dyb, Deep. 
Taufen, Doopen, Dopa, Dobe, Dip. 
Laufen (torun), Loopen, Lopa, Lobe, Leap. 





* The t in thatch is redundant. This word is the old Eng. thack, Ang..- 
Sax. thac, a roof, from thac-can or dec-an, to cover ; as tectum from teg-ere, 
Dach from deck-en, &c. 

t Gothic tagr; Old High Germ. zahar; Welsh daigr; Greek déxeu; 
old Latin dacrima. The guttural is a radical in all these words; but has 
been lost from the English, Danish, and Swedish forms. 


15 * 
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B at the end of a word in German is often f in Dutch, 
English, and Swedish, and v in Danish ; as, 


German. Dutch. Swedish. English. Danish. 
Dieb, Dief, Tjuf, Thief, Tyv. 
Laub, Loof, Lof; Leaf, Lov. 
Taub, Doof, Dof, Deaf, Dov. 


B in German, when it stands between two vowels, is com- 
monly v in corresponding English words ; as, Germ. geben, 
Eng. give; Germ. taube, Eng. dove ; Germ. treiben, 
Eng. drive, &c. 

The reader will already have made for himself the obser- 
vation, that a change in the vowel does not affect the radical 
signification of a word. We sometimes find the same word 
written with almost every variety of vowel sign. As, Eng. 
great, Germ. gross, Norm. gres, Span. grueso, Lat. cras- 
sus. In words of the same language, these vocal changes 
convey modifications of meaning ; and, by permitting the ex- 
pression of nice distinctions, introduce continual refinements 
into language. For example, we have, in English, words 
formerly the same, but now applied to slightly different uses, 
distinguished from each other by the vowel tone ; as, stick 
and stake ; herd and horde ; pole, pale, and pile. Distinc- 
tions of time are often expressed by a change in the vowel ; 
as, take, took ; nehmen, nahm ; capio, cepi. ‘The transitive 
form of many verbs is distinguished from the intransitive by 
a variation of the vowel; as, to lie and to lay ; to pine and 
to pain ; to fall and to fell. Similar to this last distinction 
is that between cadere and cedere. Some misapprehension 
has arisen on the subject of the vowel sounds, from overlook- 
ing the distinction between the radical and the accidental 
meaning of words. The observation of the vowel changes 
is extremely important in learning any particular language, 
since one radical idea may branch out into an infinity of sub- 
ordinate ones. But, in tracing these derived meanings to 
their source, the articulate sounds are alone to be considered. 

It is to be observed, also, that the order in which the let- 
ters of a word are arranged does not affect its radical signifi- 
cation. ‘his order may be varied as that of words in a 
sentence may be. ‘Thus the Greek AéMos is our English 
word pee ; the German Locu is in English Hote ; Germ. 
Locken is Eng. catl; Pol. capad¢ is Lat. picere; Eng. 
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cup is Lat. poculum; Welsh cto (a lock) is Eng. tock ; 
Bohem. Korb (a sword) is Eng. pirK, and both are related 
to Heb. 1p3, pakar (to pierce).* ‘These variations are often 
employed, as varieties of vowel sound are, to express fine 
distinctions of meaning, and thus give a greater richness and 
variety to language. We not unfrequently find a root form- 
ing, by a varied arrangement of its elements,,in the same lan- 
guage, different words. ‘Thus we find, in Latin, Timeo and 
MeTUO ; Cavus and vacuus ; cervus and Frurca. We have, 
in English, Beaker and pitcher,t from the inverted root of 
cup. We have, to par and to Tap, a TuB and a Butt. 
Again, to Take is to GeT ; a sack is a Case ; Bae and Bocs 
(box) are but inversions of cup and corfer,— all being things 
which contain and Keer. Basket is another variety of the 
same word ; the intensive s being placed before the c, instead 
of after it as in box. 

When we pass from the range of nearly related languages, 
to which we have hitherto confined our attention, to the con- 
sideration of tongues widely divided from those of Europe, 
we shall still find the same roots with the same fundamental 
meaning as in our own family of tongues ; and sometimes 
meet with the most exact coincidences ; familiar words being 
disguised from us by transposition of their elements, or by 
the change from the stronger to the weaker sound of the 
same letter, or vice versd. We will present some examples 
of this from the Magyar, a language of ‘T'ataric origin, which, 
lying in the midst of the languages of Europe, yet retains the 
peculiarities of its family unchanged, and differs from the 
Icuropean tongues in its whole structure and genius. When, 
however, we examine the elements of its words, and trace 
out their radical meaning, we no longer find it so estranged 
from our own family of languages. For example, the Ma- 
gyar éNeK (a song) is of the same elements with the Icelandic 





* The Zigeuner or Gypsy language affords very entertaining instances 
of these transpositions. This people, gathering up words in all the countries 
they pass through, offer in their language admirable examples of the changes 
words undergo. As, for example, chapescar, from Fr. échapper (eschapper ) ; 
coblér, the elbow, from Germ. Elbogen. We also find in the Tchudish lan- 
guages examples of these inversions and transpositions in words which 
have strayed into them from the neighbouring tongues. For example, the 
proper name Eric is, with the Laps, Keira. 

t The c in this word has undergone the same change it suffers in Italian. 
The ¢ is redundant ; since ch represents this palatal sound in English writ- 
ing, as in teach, &c. 
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GaLa, to sing, and but an inversion of the Latin canere. 
Hey (a place) is, in like manner, coincident with Locus. 
Mapar (a bird) is of the same elements with Birp. Ko- 
moR (dark) is murRK. MHomary (darkness) is GLoom. 
Tor (to break) is English rear. Képu (a bee-hive) is 
Hive. Gat (a dike) is the English word pike inverted, 
with the surd dental in the place of the sonant, and the so- 
nant guttural in the place of the surd. Pox (a spider) is an in- 
version of the obsolete English cop or Kop (a spider), 
which we have still in use in cob-web. 

We have here chosen, as examples, words in which both 
the elements and the signification coincide exactly. But we 
must not expect to find, even in nearly related languages, the 
same word always in precisely the same meaning. 

In every language, the meaning of words, as well as their 
form, undergoes a gradual change ; and when languages have 
been separated from each other for ages, the progress of this 
change sometimes carries them widely apart. Yet, through 
all these variations, the original idea is, by a practised ob- 
server, distinctly to be traced. It is, indeed, not unfrequently 
the case, that a word, having wandered far from its first use, 
retraces its steps and takes up again its first office. It some- 
times happens that, where a word has died out in one Jan- 
guage, or has undergone such transformation that its identity 
can no longer be certified, it still survives in another ; while 
in the first are still to be found other words from the same 
root, and conveying the same fundamental idea. Thus, 
as names of the sun, we find in Welsh, Adil, in Greek, 
jos, in Sanscrit, haili ; and we have in German hell, bright. 
Corresponding to the English look, the German lugen,* we 
have Welsh llygad, the eye. In Greek we find kdvew, to 
hear, and in Irish, kluas, the ear. Related to Polish reka, 
Bohemian ruka, the hand, are Greek épéyo and English 
reach. ‘The Greek yeip (a hand) is the same root inverted ; 
and corresponding to the Latin manus, as épéyo to xeip, is the 
Anglo-Saxon nima, to take. In Welsh we find traed, the 
foot, and in English, a verb to tread ; while, answering to 
Irish troeg, the foot, we have track. ‘To extend these 
comparisons beyond the Indo-European family, — we find 
in Magyar, lab, the foot, and, corresponding to it, in Ger- 





* Obsolete in the written language. 
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man, laufen (to run), and in English, leap ; while, on the 
other hand, the Magyar futni, to run, answers to our word 
foot. Corresponding to English go, Greek «io, we find, 
with the Caribari of Middle Africa, akka, with the Iboes, 
akkau, the foot ; and kuh, the foot, with the Chippeways of 
North America. Answering to the Basque gan, to walk, 
we have gann, the foot, with the Wawas of Middle Africa ; 
and we find the same word inverted in the Polish noga (the 
foot), and in nuchii (the foot), with the Maipurs of South 
America. Corresponding to Hebrew caph, Persian kef, 
Zigeuner chova (the hand), we have the Latin capere (to 
take), and English give ; as, to our word hand, answer Ger- 
man halten, and English hold. To the Latin digitus, an- 
swer, in like manner, English touch and take, and Greek 
déxouare From the same root, with a casual liquid inserted, 
is the Madagascar tangh (the hand), corresponding to the 
Latin tangere. 

We sometimes find a word, in one language, with a more 
restricted, in another, with a more general meaning. Thus, 
the Welsh llawf,* the hand, is still found in English, as the 
claw of a bird. Deck is, in English, restricted to the cov- 
ering of a ship, while, in German, dach is a roof generally ; 
toig, the Irish form of this word, means a house ; while the 
Gaelic teach or tigh signifies, as the Latin tectum, both a 
roof and a house. It sometimes happens that the accidental 
application of a word survives its original meaning. ‘Thus, 
though the Celtic name for a hand (llawf) is no longer 
known, in this meaning, in English, we have it in glove, a 
covering for the hand, and related to it as boot to foot. Re- 
lated in the same manner to Hebrew caph (the hand), is 
cuff, the part of the sleeve coming over the hand, and cuff, 
a blow given with the hand. 

In offering these examples of the affinities of languages, 
we have sought for those that should be obvious to the gen- 
eral reader, and have avoided such as would be appreciated 
only by those familiar with these comparisons. One accus- 
tomed to such observations perceives instantly the identity 
of words where the elements and the idea agree, though, to 
the careless eye, there may be not a letter in common. For 





* The Ulin Welsh is pronounced with a deep guttural aspiration, as if 
written Al. 
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example, the Icelandic katr (glad) has, at first sight, but 
little resemblance to our English glad; yet it is identical 
with this word, both in its meaning and in the elements of 
which it is composed. We have also confined ourselves, in 
these examples, to the illustration of the interchange of let- 
ters of the same class. When to an acquaintance with this 
is added a knowledge of the changes which sounds common- 
ly undergo in the progress of a language, the interchange 
which takes place between certain classes of letters, and, 
further, the accidental changes and displacements to which 
these are liable, the study of languages is greatly simplified. 
All the Indo-European languages might be learned as one. 
The roots of the general language being once acquired, we 
should then need to learn, of each individual dialect, only 
that which is peculiar to itself in their inflection and com- 
bination. Yet we must guard ourselves against entertaining 
unreasonable expectations of the facilities which a scientific 
treatment of languages will afford ; this could but result in 
disappointment. There is nothing in itself greatly worth, 
that does not demand a certain amount of toil as the price 
of its acquisition. But nature, in imposing this stipulation, 
has framed the mind of man in conformity to it. Labor is 
not irksome, if its end be clear and attainable, and if the 
manner in which it is pursued be natural and rational. But 
no labor is healthful that taxes the powers unequally ; our 
present method of learning languages strains the memory 
alone, without calling on the aid of the judgment, or admit- 
ting the imagination as partaker, at once, and lightener of the 
toil; though, in the construction of language, this has borne 
more than its equal part with the other faculties. 

Many of the cultivated modern nations of Europe labor un- 
der a disadvantage in the pursuit of comparative philology, 
arising from the inaccuracy of the alphabets of their own lan- 
guages. With many of these nations, a discrepancy exists be- 
tween the written and the spoken tongue ; the characier which 
denotes the ancient sound having been, in many cases, retain- 
ed, where the pronunciation has undergone a change. ‘This is 
particularly the case with those nations that draw the material of 
their language from the Latin. The guttural sounds which, 
in Latin, were represented by the characters ¢ and g,* hav- 





* In order to perceive the force of the following remarks, it will be 
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ing, in the languages derived from it, undergone a change 
before the higher vowels, these characters continued to de- 
note their original sounds only before a, 0, and u, and be- 
came the representatives of palatals or dentals as often as they 
preceded e and 7. In that part of the English language 
which is derived from the French and the corrupted Latin, 
the same irregularity prevails. 

It has unfortunately happened, that the accidental sounds 
have usurped the place of the original sounds in our alphabet ; 
so that a great part of the advantage which should have re- 
sulted from the preservation of the ancient character has been 
lost. This, by preserving the memory of the former sound, 
should have afforded great assistance in the tracing of ety- 
mologies, and should have kept alive to the intelligence 
affinities that were lost to the ear. As it is, the sibilant 
sound which we give to the letter c before e and 7 appears 
to have a claim to be regarded as the radical element in 
words written with that character. ‘The letters of an alpha- 
bet should represent the elements of which the words of a 
language are composed ; each sound having its own proper 
sign. In our alphabet, as at present pronounced, the hard 
sibilant is twice represented, by ¢ and by s; while, to supply 
the deficiency made by this transfer of the guttural character 
to a different sound, the Greek k has been adopted into our 
alphabet to denote the hard guttural before e and 2, in words 
derived from the Anglo-Saxon.* The guttural sound g, as 
we hear itin get, give, go, &c., is absolutely unrecognized in 
our alphabet, while to represent the palatal 7 we have two 
characters, j and g. ‘Thus, while the same character is 
made to represent two sounds, and while one of the most 
important sounds in the language is in the alphabet not repre- 
sented at all, another and an inferior sound has two characters 
appropriated to its use. To this confusion among the char- 
acters which represent consonants, we add, in the English 
alphabet, an equal confusion among the vowel signs. ‘The 
sound of e has displaced that of a, at the head of the alpha- 
bet, + and the a, which, as the simplest and most beautiful of 





necessary for the reader to call these letters by the names they had in the 
Roman alphabet: that is, pronounce the ¢ as the & of our alphabet; the g 
as the first syllable of ga-ble. 

* The Anglo-Saxons adapted the Roman alphabet to their language, and 
c had with them the power of & before all the vowels. 

t See second note on p. 170. 
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vowel sounds, has always been allowed precedence of the 
other vowels, is absolutely not named among them by us. 
The proper sound of i, again, is transferred to e, while on 
the 7 itself, which properly represents the thinnest of the 
vowels, we bestow a diphthongal sound compounded of a and 
a. ‘To the u, when we pronounce it in the alphabet, we 
prefix always the sound of 7 consonant (y). Of the three 
simple vowels, then, one (a) has no place in the alphabet ; 
another (7) is represented there by a character which belongs 
to a different sound, and which in composition often rep- 
resents that sound ; and the third (uw) is made into what Mr. 
Walker calls a semi-consonant diphthong. 

This confusion among the names of the vowels in the 
alphabet has introduced a corresponding confusion into their 
use in composition ; a letter being sometimes used to denote its 
original sound, sometimes that attributed to it in the alphabet. 
Thus, the short sound of 7, as in win, is represented by its 
proper character, while its long sound is denoted by e, ee, 
and a variety of compounds, as in ween, wean, &c. The con- 
sonants, likewise, have invaded one the province of another. 
The c, being regarded as identical with s in the alphabet, 
has not unfrequently displaced it in words where the sibilant 
had a just claim; as, for example, in patience, presence, 
vice, pace, &c., words whose derivation required them to be 
written with a dental. 

This disordered state of our alphabet, and careless use of 
the characters, have led to a habit of considering the orthogra- 
phy of a word as a matter merely dependent upon fashion ; 
so that we regard it as wholly immaterial of what elements 
our words are composed, so long as the words themselves do 
but perform the present service we require of them. It is 
undoubtedly to be ascribed, in a great measure, to the con- 
dition of our alphabet, and the indifference this has occasioned 
to corruptions in our language, as well as to the derivation 
and affinities of our words, that the science of language is so 
much less generally cultivated in England and this country 
than with the Germans and Scandinavians. It is certainly 
Owing to no inaptitude for this study in the English branch of 
the ‘Teutonic family ; for, whenever the disadvantages of early 
education and habit have been overcome by an extensive 
acquaintance with languages, the scholars of England and 
America have here, as elsewhere, maintained their equality. 
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There are in England, at the present day, men highly 
esteemed on the continent of Europe for their philological 
attainments ; and in our own country there have not been want- 
ing those who have attained great eminence in this depart- 
ment. But these men have stood in a manner isolated ; the 
nature and value of their labors have been but imperfectly 
appreciated. 

Of the importance of the study of language, when conducted 
upon philosophical principles, Dr. Kraitsir thus speaks : — 


**'T’o inquire into the laws which regulate the combinations of 
sounds, and the laws for the appropriation of these combinations 
to the expression of thought, is the first and best discipline of the 
senses and mind ; and this is the only learning of languages which 
is worthy of the name. By a more superficial method, the use 
of a language, as it is current at some particular era, may be at- 
tained ; but not that philological science which is conservative of 


its life, and furnishes a key to all languages.” — p. 5. 


*‘ Ideas, of course, must go before words; but thought, which 
is the analysis and demonstration of ideas, needs words in order 
to fix these demonstrations, as they are successively made in the 
mind, for stepping-stones of its own further progress. In what 
period of life do minds make comparatively so great progress as 
in those — when the child learns to speak, although it only 
learns by rote? Does not nature indicate that this is the period 
for language-learning, by the facility of verbal memory which it 
gives to early years? ls it not obvious that, could nature’s own 
method be seized, and applied to the acquisition of other lan- 
guages, this enlivening effect might be prolonged through all the 
years of life, preserving that rapidity of perception, that disponibil- 
ity of mind, which gives to the acquisitions of childhood the char- 
acteristic which is expressed by the word intuition? It is not 
necessary to have minds stereotyped while in their nonage, to 
effect any end whatever, even that of getting money. A general 
presence of mind to every thing is the desideratum for all men 
everywhere, pursuing whatever ends. Nothing can be gained by 
that stupidity which treats words as counters, making them shac- 
kles and dead weights upon thought, instead of a living further- 
ance of it.””»— pp. 6, 7. 


‘‘In spite of all apparent objections which may be made by 
those who have never dived below the surface of English or 
French, it is true, that significant words are not made up of in- 
significant, but of significant sounds; that there is such unity in 
man, that the organic formation and the significance of elemen- 

VOL. LXVIII. —NO. 142. 16 
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tary sounds is one; and that on a deep consideration of the de- 
velopment of human thought and feeling, under various circum- 
stances, we shall see a reason for the development of these 
sounds into all the various languages spoken on the globe, and 
be enabled to follow out this development. 

‘“*A mere statement of this method of studying languages 
shows its vast importance ; and places it in the fore-front of the 
objects which should engage the attention of men. For as uni- 
versal language, in the light of ideas, is seen to be the image of 
man, particular languages become images of the special culture 
of the several nations.” — pp. 19, 20. 


“The history of a nation, which a profound analysis of its 
language discovers, is not merely, or chiefly, the history of its 
origin and institutions ; it is a history of its internal life, its peculiar 
passions, the peculiar ‘external nature which environed it, and the 
various changes of its circumstances and feelings ; — in short, 
languages betray all that those which speak them are, for they 
are the very expression of the speakers. .... . There is no 
subject connected with the mind or destiny of man, upon which 
a profound insight into philology will not throw a broad light. It 
is a science for the mother who teaches her infant to speak its 
native tongue ; for the man of the world, who wishes the con- 
venience of speaking with the natives of other countries ; and for 
the philosopher who would name the yet-to-be-discovered objects 
of nature, unfold the history of the past, or make manifest the 
laws of human progress and decay in intelligence and morals.” 
— pp. 20, 21. 


‘In short, a treatment of languages, with direct reference to 
organic sounds, sharpens the senses, and reveals the original 
poetry of the unworn human mind; while the following out of 
the various national appropriations of these original pictures and 
this wild music, to the infinite variety of human thought and 
affection, is a real study of the mind, enabling us to obey the 
great Doric precept, engraved on the temple of Apollo’s oracle: 
KNow THYSELF.” —p. 33. 


It was our intention to advert to several other important 
topics connected with the study of language which are treated 
of in Dr. Kraitsir’s book ; but our limits compel us to reserve 
the consideration of these for a future occasion. 
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Art. VII. —1. Melibeus-Hipponazx. The Biglow Pa- 
pers, edited, with an Introduction, Notes, Glossary, and 


Copious Index. By Homer Wixsur, A. M., Pastor 


of the First Church in Jaalam, and (Prospective) Mem- 
ber of many Literary, Learned, and Scientific Societies. 
Cambridge : George Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 163. 

2. A Fable for Critics, or a Glance at a Few of our Lit- 
erary Progenies, from the Tub of Diogenes. By a 
Wonderful Quiz. G. P. Putnam, Broadway.* 1848. 
12mo. pp. 78. 

3. Poems. By OtiveR Wenpett Hormes. New and 
Enlarged Edition. Boston: W. D. Ticknor & Co. 
1849. 12mo. pp. 272. 


THERE are not many wits or humorists in the list of 
American poets. Life in this country, as our Transatlantic 
friends would be apt to say, is a very serious thing ; or at any 
rate, we take terribly serious views of it. A quick percep- 
tion of the ludicrous, and a broad and genial appreciation of 
humor and fun, are qualities in which not only our writers, 
whether in prose or verse, but the much greater multitude of 
our readers, are held to be very deficient. ‘Trumbull’s ‘* Mc- 
Fingal,” which is a tolerably successful imitation of Hudibras, 
— Joel Barlow’s ‘‘ Hasty Pudding,” an admirable mock-he- 
roic in blank verse, — poor Fessenden’s ‘ ‘Terrible 'Tracto- 
ration,” a sufficiently pungent political satire,— and Halleck’s 
‘¢ Fanny,’’ which has more ease and sprightliness than Lord 
Byron’s ‘‘ Beppo,”’ but not so much wit,— are the only poems 





* At the risk of spoiling the writer’s ancient and humorous conceit, we 
have copied above only that portion of his title-page which appears in hon- 
est black ink, as we have not room and red ochre enough to set forth a fac- 
simile of it, with all its quaint devices. Meaning to be fair, however, we 
subjoin a full copy of it, minus the red ink and the division into lines; the 
reader may carve it into slices to suit himself, placing the words that rhyme 
with each other at the beginning, middle, or end of a line, just as he sees 
fit. 

‘Reader! walk up at once (it will soon be too late) and buy at a perfectly 
ruinous rate A Fable for Critics; or Better —I like, as a thing that the 
reader’s first fancy may strike, an old-fashioned title-page, such as presents 
a tabular view of the volume’s contents — A Glance at a Few of our Liter- 
ary Progenies (Mrs. Malaprop’s word) from the Tub of Diogenes; that is, 
a Series of Jokes by a Wonderful Quiz, who accompanies himself with a 
rub-a-dub-dub, full of spirit and grace, on the top of the tub. Set forth in 
October, the 2lst day, in the year 48. G. P. Putnam, Broadway.” 
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of any length, that we can remember, in which our country- 
men have fairly attempted to get the laughers on their side. 
Their reception was not very encouraging ; they had their 
day, but are now rapidly passing, with other trifles, into ob- 
livion. Satire, in fact, is almost necessarily short-lived ; its 
proper objects are men and manners that have acquired tem- 
porary and undue popularity. As taste and fashion change, 
whether from the potent influence of ridicule or other causes, 
these sink back into their original nothingness, and the laugh- 
ter which they had provoked dies along withthem. ‘The par- 
ody is no longer a parody, when the original is forgotten. 
Sometimes, indeed, wit embalms the victims that it has slain; 
those whose very names would otherwise have perished at 
the close of their generation obtain in well-spiced lampoons 
a dubious post-mortem existence. Their ghosts flit about in 
a sort of limbo which lies between the gulf of oblivion and the 
poet’s immortality. ‘I'hus, the Dunciad is a splendid monu- 
ment erected to the memory of all the dunces of good Queen 
Anne’s time, all of whom probably considered themselves as 
*¢ done to death by slanderous tongues.”? Enshrined in Pope’s 
wit, they look like flies and spiders preserved in amber. But 
the poet himself suffers some inconvenience in rescuing these 
putrescent bodies from the dunghill ; Pope’s satire cannot 
now be read without a cartload of commentary to tell us who 
the objects of it were. 

In our own country, the satirist finds an open field and 
abundance of game. Our national tendency to exaggeration 
is continually making such ludicrous exhibitions of itself, that 
even a faithful portraiture of it looks like mockery, and well- 
meant likenesses are viewed as caricatures. Dr. Franklin 
was right in counselling us to take the cock turkey, rather 
than the eagle, as our national emblem ; and we proved the 
justice of his advice by refusing to follow it. Our military 
heroes, who make their only campaigns in a training-field, our 
Fourth-of-July orators and political debaters, strut and gobble 
to perfection. We exaggerate every thing; our reformers 
aim at nothing less than improving the affairs of the universe, 
and our philanthropists carry the spirit of love so far that they 
end by hating all mankind for refusing to join them. Here is 
a crowd of them, who have so heated themselves by preach- 
ing against ‘‘ the peculiar domestic institution,’”’ that they will 
not be satisfied with pitching slavery into the bottomless gulf, 
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unless they can throw in the State and the Church, the Con- 
stitution and Christianity, along with it. Even the Rev. 
Homer Wilbur, editor of ‘‘ The Biglow Papers,” though in 
the main a good-natured parson, and something of a bore, as 
country parsons are apt to be, quite loses patience and forgets 
his character when he comes to speak of this exciting subject ; 
he drops his cassock, catches up a knotted club or a broad- 
axe, and lays about him like a Yankee Hercules who has just 
ut the shirt of Nessus on. 

The only sort of wit in which Americans are admitted to 
excel consists chiefly in quaint and monstrous exaggerations, 
such as a Kentuckian, who is noted for them, would call 
‘almighty lies.”” An eminent English critic observes, that 
*¢ lying 1 is a species of wit and humor ; for to lay any thing to 
a person’s charge from which he is perfectly free shows spirit 
and invention ; and the more incredible the effrontery, the 
greater is the joke.”? According to this definition, a certain 
personage who shall be nameless, but whose principal appel- 
lation is derived from his propensity to slander, must be con- 
sidered as a very witty fellow, and even as the father of wits. 
Now a Yankee is noted for his inventive talent, and in expe- 
dients for money-getting most persons would consider him a 
match for the respectable character just alluded to. ‘‘ Put 
him on Juan Fernandez,” says the Rev. Mr. Wilbur, ‘‘ and he 
would make a spelling-book first, and a salt-pan afterwards.” 
His imagination is naturally fired by his own success, and by 
the wonders of which his darling New World has been and is 
the theatre. It is not strange, then, that he should riot in 
anticipations of what the future is to bring forth, that his hopes 
and fancies should be to him as realities, and his exposition 
of them appear as grotesque and humorous mendacity. Why 
should he not be boastful, and magnificent in his figures of 
speech ? What was only one of his quaint exaggerations ten 
years ago, that a report should be carried two thousand miles 
‘Cin less than no time,’’ is now realized by the magnetic tele- 
graph, which, with a speed that outstrips the sun, enables the 
good people of St. Louis to read a speech by their Congress- 
man at Washington before it is delivered. At present, Jon- 
athan is occupied in ‘‘ annexing ”’ all territory conterminous 
with his own, and in building railroads to the Pacific ; it is 
natural that his head should be a little turned by the grandeur 
and facility of these mighty proceedings. If he is not a wit, 

16 * 
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it is because the progress of events turns the brightest fancies 
of his brain, as soon as they are coined, into sober verities. 

As for humor, the Yankee variety of it is very quiet and 
saturnine. It peeps out, now and then, when the spirit of 
mirthfulness is a little excited by the sight of the odd jum- 
bles and contrasts that are presented in a newly formed so- 
ciety. Jonathan laughs at the heterogeneous combinations 
that are effected by his own makeshift talent, and not infre- 
quently by the results of his own political elections. A 
president’s cabinet is often a more curious piece of mosaic 
than that which the genius of Burke has immortalized ; and 
Congress, made up of representatives and delegates from 
twenty degrees of latitude, and about fifty of longitude, is a 
still more bizarre assemblage. ‘They scout all adherence to 
routine, all formal modes of action, and a political movement 
which was commenced in earnest soon comes, through its 
very extravagance, to end in a joke. ‘The orator laughs at 
his own magniloquence and bathos, and therefore is never 
disconcerted by the merriment of his audience. If we have 
but few clever caricaturists, such as those who have made the 
fortune of Punch, it is because the original absurdity cannot 
be amplified, or made to appear more grotesque than it is by 
nature. The foreign element in our population still affords 
the richest materials for humor ; Irving had to go back to the 
days of the Dutch dynasty in New York, before he could 
find those broad contrasts and farcical pictures of society 
with which he has delighted the readers of Knickerbocker. 
The more delicate touches of his mirthfulness appear in the 
sketches that he has given of English manners ; his own coun- 
trymen were not good subjects for so fine a pencil. 

We are not quite sure that ‘* The Biglow Papers ”’ will 
be added to the list of successful humorous publications. 
All the persons concerned in them have a political object in 
view, and are so earnest in the pursuit of it, that they some- 
times quite forget that their only vocation is to laugh at the 
follies of others. The writer evidently belongs to the ‘‘ Free- 
soil party,” so called, a humorous combination of odds and 
ends from the two great parties that divide the country, 
which has made more noise than either of them during the 
recent elections, and ended, as one might have supposed 
from the heterogeneous elements that it brought together, in 
failing to carry a single electoral vote. Hosea Biglow’s 
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verses first appeared in the newspapers of the day, to herald 
the cause of this strange coalition, and are now collected and 
republished, to serve apparently as its epitaph. They were 
received with merited favor, from their droll and felicitous 
portraiture of the Yankee character and dialect, and their 
successful hits at our national passion for military glory. 
Political opponents as well as friends laughed loud and long 
at Birdofredom Sawin’s letters, describing his experience in 
the wars, and the mishaps that he encountered before he 
could make his way home again. We must quote a portion 
of his first letter from Mexico, though the phraseology may 
appear abstruse to some of our readers, who are not familiar 
with New England forms of speech. We can vouch for it, 
however, that it is classical Yankee, though the spelling of 
many words is needlessly altered to indicate minute peculiar- 
ities of pronunciation. 


*‘ ‘This "ere ’s about the meanest place a skunk could wal diskiver 

(Saltillo ’s Mexican, I b’lieve, fer wut we call Salt-river). 

The sort o’ trash a feller gits to eat doos beat all nater, 

I °d give a year’s pay fer a smell 0’ one good bluenose tater ; 

The country here thet Mister Bolles declared to be so charmin’ 

Throughout is swarmin’ with the most alarmin’ kind o’ varmin’. 

He talked about delishis froots, but then it wuz a wopper all, 

The holl on’t ’s mud an’ prickly pears, with here an’ there a 
chapparal ; 

You see a feller peekin’ out, an’, fust you know, a lariat 

Is round your throat an’ you a copse, *fore you can say, ‘ Wut 
air ye at?’ * 

You never see such darned gret bugs (it may not be irrelevant 

To say I’ve seen a scarabeus pilularius+ big ez a year old 
elephant) ; 

The rigiment come up one day in time to stop a red bug 

From runnin’ off with Cunnle Wright, —’t wuz jest a com- 
mon cimex lectularius. 

One night I started up on eend an’ thought I wuz to hum agin, 

I heern a horn, thinks I it ’s Sol the fisherman hez come agin, 





* “these fellers are verry proppilly called Rank Heroes, and the more 
tha kill the ranker and more Herowick tha bekum.— H. B.” 

t “ it wuz ‘ tumblebug’ as he Writ it, but the parson put the Latten in- 
stid. ised tother maid better meeter, but he said tha was eddykated peepl 
to Boston and tha would n’t stan’ it no how. idnow as tha wood and idnow 
as tha wood. — H. B.” 
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His bellowses is sound enough, — ez I’m a livin’ creeter, 
I felt a thing go thru my leg,—’t wuz nothin’ more ’n a 
skeeter ! 


Then there ’s the yaller fever, tu, they call it here el vomito, — 
(Come, thet wun’t du, you landcrab there, I tell ye to le’ go 


my toe! 
My gracious! it ’s a scorpion thet ’s took a shine to play 
with *t, 
I dars n't skeer the tarnal thing fer fear he *d run away 
with ’t.) 


Afore I come away from hum I hed a strong persuasion 

Thet Mexicans worn’t human beans,* — an ourang outang na- 
tion, 

A sort o’ folks a chap could kill an’ never dream on ’t arter, 

No more ’n a feller ’d dream o’ pigs thet he hed hed to slarter ; 

I °d an idee thet they were built arter the darkie fashion all, 

An’ kickin’ colored folks about, you know, ’s a kind o’ national ; 

But wen I jined I worn’t so wise ez thet air queen o” Sheby, 

Fer, come to look at ’em, they aint much diffrent from wut 
we be, 

An’ here we air ascrougin’ ’em out o’ thir own dominions, 

Ashelterin’ ’em, ez Caleb sez, under our eagle’s pinions, 

Wich means to take a feller up jest by the slack 0? ’s trowsis 

An’ walk him Spanish clean right out o’ all his homes an’ 
houses ; 

Wal, it doos seem a curus way, but then hooraw fer Jackson ! 


It must be right, fer Caleb sez it ’s reg’lar Anglo-saxon.” 
— pp. 21-25. 


This is very fair fun. The rhymes are as startling and 
felicitous as any in Hudibras, and the quaint drollery of the 
illustrations is in admirable keeping with the whole character 
of the forlorn recruit from Massachusetts. Of the almost 
numberless imitations of the Yankee dialect, this is decidedly 
the best that we have seen. Sam Slick is a mere pretender 
in comparison ; the jargon which he uses is a hodgepodge 
of provincialisms from every State in the Union, with a 
slight mixture of odd phrases from Nova Scotia. We have 
found but one phrase in the Biglow Papers, which has only 
a doubtful claim to New England paternity. To “let on,” 
meaning to confess, or make known, is frequently used 
in the Western States; but it is a flower of speech that 





* «“ he means human beins, that ’s wut he means. i spose he kinder 
thought tha wuz human beans ware the Xisle Poles comes from, — H. B.”’ 
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never appears in Yankee land, to our knowledge, except as 
an exotic. 

To show our friend Biglow’s almost marvellous facility in 
versification, we quote a portion of what he calls a debate in 
the Senate, set to a nursery rhyme. ‘The laughable manner 
in which the names of honorable Senators are hitched into 
jingle will remind the reader of some of Sheridan’s lampoons 
in the same key, against the chiefs of the party who were 
opposed to him, as quoted in Moore’s life of the great wit 
and dramatist. 


“© ¢ It "ll break up the Union, this talk about freedom, 
An’ your fact’ry gals (soon ez we split) *Il make head, 
An’ gittin’ some Miss chief or other to lead ’em, 
*Il go to work raisin’ promiscoous Ned,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he; — 
‘ Yes, the North,’ sez Colquitt, 
‘ Ef we Southerners all quit, 
Would go down like a busted balloon,’ sez he. 


** ¢ Jest look wut is doin’, wut annyky ’s brewin’ 
In the beautiful clime o’ the olive an’ vine, 
All the wise aristoxy is tumblin’ to ruin, 
An’ the sankylots drorin’ an’ drinkin’ their wine,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ; — 
‘ Yes,’ sez Johnson, ‘ in France 
They ’re beginnin’ to dance 
Beelzebub’s own rigadoon,’ sez he. 


**¢ The South ’s safe enough, it don’t feel a mite skeery, 
Our slaves in their darkness an’ dut air tu blest 
Not to welcome with proud hallylugers the ery 
Wen our eagle kicks yourn from the naytional nest,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ; — 
*O, sez Westcott o’ Florida, 
‘ Wut treason is horrider 
Then our priv’leges tryin’ to proon ?’ sez he. 


“* Tt ’s ’coz they ’re so happy, thet, wen crazy sarpints 
Stick their nose in our bizness, we git so darned riled ; 
We think it ’s our dooty to give pooty sharp hints, 
Thet the last crumb of Edin on airth shan’t be spiled,’ 
Sez John C. Calhoun, sez he ; — 
‘ Ah,’ sez Dixon H. Lewis, 
‘It perfectly true is 


Thet slavery ’s airth’s grettest boon,’ sez he.” 
— pp. 69, 70. 
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Hosea Biglow and his friends, it is evident, are hot oppo- 
nents of slavery, and the irascible temperament, which he 
shares with every member of his party, appears oddly enough 
under the broad burlesque of his rhymes. If other ‘* abo- 
litionists ’’ had a tenth part of his humor, their fierce denun- 
ciations and self-glorifying spirit would exercise the patience 
of reasonable people in a much smaller degree than they do 
at present. 

We cannot say much for the copious prose commentary, 
the prefatory and illustrative matter, in which the Biglow 
rhymes, in this edition, are imbedded. Most of Parson 
Wilbur’s lengthy annotations are as heavy as his own ser- 
mons, from which, indeed, a large part of them profess to 
have been borrowed. Hosea Biglow, with his father ’Zekiel, 
and Birdofredom Sawin, are true and lifelike creations, admi- 
rably sustained throughout, and made up of materials with 
which the writer is evidently familiar. But the Parson is a 
quaint jumble of half a dozen characters whom we know 
only in books, and is a tedious old fellow to boot. ‘There is 
not a bit of the Yankee in him, and his elaborate pedantry is 
far-fetched and wearisome to the last degree. He is a com- 
pound of Jedediah Cleishbotham, Thomas Carlyle, and an 
American antislavery haranguer,—the attempt to fuse together 
these discordant elements being quite a failure. The follow- 
ing, for instance, is wholly after the manner of the worthy 
pedagogue of Gandercleugh. 


‘* Mr. B. does not employ his pen, I can safely say, for any 
lucre of worldly gain, or to be exalted by the carnal plaudits of 
men, digito monstrari, &c. He does not wait upon Providence 
for mercies, and in his heart mean merces. But I should esteem 
myself as verily deficient in my duty (who am his friend and in 
some unworthy sort his spiritual fidus Achates, &c.), if I did not 
step forward to claim for him whatever measure of applause 
might be assigned to him by the judicious. 

“If this were a fitting occasion, | might venture here a brief 
dissertation touching the manner and kind of my young friend’s 
poetry. But I dubitate whether this abstruser sort of speculation 
(though enlivened by some apposite instances from Aristophanes) 
would sufficiently interest your oppidan readers. As regards 
their satirical tone, and their plainness of speech, I will only say, 
that, in my pastoral experience, I have found that the Arch-En- 
emy loves nothing better than to be treated as a religious, moral, 
and intellectual being, and that there is no apage Sathanas! so 
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potent as ridicule. But it is a kind of weapon that must have a 
button of good-nature on the point of it.”” — p. 39. 


And this, again, is in studied imitation of Mr. Carlyle, the 
most unsafe of all models, owing to his fondness for broad 
caricature. 


‘* | know of no so responsible position as that of the public jour- 
nalist. ‘lhe editor of our day bears the same relation to his time 
that the clerk bore to the age before the invention of printing. 
Indeed, the position which he holds is that which the clergyman 
should hold even now. But the clergyman chooses to walk off to 
the extreme edge of the world, and to throw such seed as he has 
clear over into that darkness which he calls the Next Life. As if 
next did not mean nearest, and as if any life were nearer than that 
immediately present one which boils and eddies all around him at 
the caucus, the ratification meeting, and the polls! Who taught 
him to exhort men to prepare for eternity, as for some future era 
of which the present forms no integral part? The furrow which 
Time is even now turning runs through the Everlasting, and in 
that must he plant, or nowhere. Yet he would fain believe and 
teach that we are going to have more of eternity than we have 
now. ‘This going of his is like that of the auctioneer, on which 
gone follows before we have made up our minds to bid, — in 
which manner, not three months back, I lost an excellent copy 
of Chappelow on Job. So it has come to pass that the preacher, 
instead of being a living force, has faded into an emblematic 
figure at christenings, weddings, and funerals.”” — pp. 73, 74. 


We pass to the next book on our list, A Fable for Critics. 
Common rumor attributes it to the same pen which wrote 
The Biglow Papers ; and if there was no other reason for 
this conjecture but the author’s extraordinary command of 
Hudibrastic rhymes, and the easy flow of his versification, we 
should think it must be well founded. ‘The Fable, which, by 
the way, is no fable at all, is really a very pleasant and spark- 
ling poem, abounding in flashes of brilliant satire, edged with 
wit enough to delight even its victims. It is far more spirited 
and entertaining than one would expect from the Jabored con- 
ceits of its title-page and preface, which, with their forced 
and concealed jingle, are but melancholy introductions for the 
lively and half-grotesque rhymes that follow. The framework 
of the poem is too slight to merit notice ; the writer evidently 
began with some idea of a plot or an apologue, but soon tired 
of it, and throwing the reins upon the neck of his Pegasus, 
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allowed the verse to ‘* wander at its own sweet will.’? Gold- 
smith’s Retaliation was certainly his model, and though he 
comes far short of that exquisite mixture of playful satire and 
discriminating portraiture of character, under which the good- 
nature of the kind-hearted poet appears so constantly that not 
one of his glittering shafts leaves a painful wound, he quite 
equals it in the easy flow of his rhymes, and surpasses it in 
wit and sauciness. We are doubtful about his puns, though 
most of them are very good, and they sometimes fall as 
rapidly as drops in a shower ; but at best, they are only wit’s 
bastard offspring, and become tedious enough in print, though 
they enliven small-talk. Condensation is the quality in which 
the writer is most deficient ; if his poem were pruned down 
to the length of the Retaliation, we venture to predict that it 
would become almost as universal a favorite. 

A Fable for Critics begins, of course, with a full-length 
likeness of one of the luckless tribe of reviewers, on which 
the poet has expended all his stores of merry sarcasm. It is 
but fair that the verse-makers, now and then, should have 
their revenge, as each one of them has grievances enough to 
complain of, for he invariably ascribes all his ill luck with the 
public to that rascally article in the last Quarterly. We have 
some doubts about the truth of their favorite notion, that 
the Review was established for no other purpose than that of 
flaying unlucky but meritorious bards ; but as they evidently 
find comfort in this belief, it would be a pity to deprive them 
of it. We cannot say much for the consistency of the poet 
now before us, who has no sooner done with roasting the 
critics than he forthwith turns critic himself, thinking, appar- 
ently, that the world could not get along without the services 
of at least one of the fraternity. His Fable is simply a very 
witty review article, done into rhyme. Most American 
writers of the present day who have any claim to notice, and 
some who have not, are summoned before him to have their 
portraits taken, and then dismissed, usually with a sharp rap 
or two on the knuckles. The sketches are drawn in a very 
free and bold manner, though they have the usual defect of 
caricatures, that the most prominent and peculiar feature is 
brought out in high relief, and maliciously magnified, so that 
the likeness is instantly recognized, though the remainder of 
the face is left out altogether, or so drawn as to bear no re- 
semblance to the original. Lord Brougham is immediately 
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known in Punch merely by the unhappy outline of his nose. 
The following witty sketch of the elder Dana has the same 
fault ; a playful exaggeration of one point in his literary char- 
acter is made to stand for a portrait of the whole man. 


‘‘ Here comes Dana, abstractedly loitering along, 
Involved in a paulo-post-future of song, 
Who ’ll be going to write what ’Il never be written 
Till the Muse, ere he thinks of it, gives him the mitten, — 
Who is so well aware of how things should be done, 
That his own works displease him before they ’re begun, — 
Who so well all that makes up good poetry knows, 
That the best of his poems is written in prose ; 
All saddled and bridled stood Pegasus waiting, 
He was booted and spurred, but he loitered debating, 
In a very grave question his soul was immersed, — 
Which foot in the stirrup he ought to put first ; 
And while this point and that he judicially dwelt on, 
He, somehow or other, had written Paul Felton, 
Whose beauties or faults, whichsoever you see there, 
You Il allow only genius couid hit upon either. 
That he once was the Idle Man none will deplore, 
But I fear he will never be any thing more ; 
The ocean of song heaves and glitters before him, 
The depth and the vastness and longing sweep o’er him, 
He knows every breaker and shoal on the chart, 
He has the Coast Pilot and so on by heart, 
Yet he spends his whole life, like the man in the fable, 
In learning to swim on his library-table.” 


We should not notice an imperfection of this sort in a 
trifle thrown off merely for the amusement of the hour, if 
we did not gather from a hint in the preface, that the writer 
intended to be faithful, and rather plumes himself on the cor- 
rectness of his portraits. He says, — 


*¢ All the characters sketched in this slight jeu d’ esprit, 
Though, it may be, they seem, here and there, rather free, 
And drawn from a Mephistophelian stand-point, 

Are meant to be faithful, and that is the grand point.” 


When our bard has had a little more experience as a 
reviewer (Heaven forefend that he should have it, however !), 
he will learn that a well-drawn nose is not a good full-length 
portrait. But to show that he can sketch with more com- 
pleteness, we copy the following lines devoted to Irving, 
which are nearly as good as any thing in Goldsmith : — 
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‘What! Irving? thrice welcome, warm heart and fine brain, 
You bring back the happiest spirit from Spain, 

And the gravest sweet humor, that ever were there 

Since Cervantes met death in his gentle despair ; 

Nay, don’t be embarrassed, nor look so beseeching, — 

I shan’t run directly against my own preaching, 

And, having just laughed at their Raphaels and Dantes, 

Go to setting you up besides matchless Cervantes ; 

But allow me to speak what I honestly feel ; — 

To a true poet-heart add the fun of Dick Steele, 

Throw in all of Addison, minus the chill, 

With the whole of that partnership’s stock and good will, 
Mix well, and while stirring, hum o’er, as a spell, 

The fine old English Gentleman, simmer it well, 

Sweeten just to your own private liking, then strain, 

That only the finest and clearest remain, 

Let it stand out of doors till a soul it receives 

From the warm lazy sun loitering down through green leaves, 
And you'll find a choice nature, not wholly deserving 

A name either English or Yankee, — just Irving.” — p. 63. 


Another and frequent fault of our bard as a critic is, that 
he often gives us the features of the man in place of a char- 
acter of the author, and, as a natural consequence, mixes up 
so much of personal liking or aversion with his drawings, that 
they lose all claim to fidelity. This fault is seen even in his 
choice of subjects. One or two of the most flattering por- 
traitures in the book are of persons whom nobody ever heard 
of beyond the corner of the next street from that in which 
they live ; and to make the matter worse, these are mixed up 
with sarcastic and depreciating sketches of bards whom, 
with all their faults, the whole civilized world has long since 
learned to admire. Judging solely from this little poem, one 
would get the impression that Harry Franco was somebody, 
and that the author of the Thanatopsis was nobody. Why, 
the unlucky atom himself, if he has any brains at all, would 
deprecate such an attempt to bring his claims into comparison 
with those of a world-rem@wned poet. We do not mean that 
our bard-critic is intentionally unfair to any one ; but he evi- 
dently has no liking for Bryant’s style of poetry, which is too 
calm and equable, which belongs too much to the old school, 
and has too much of the majesty of repose, to suit the ad- 
mirers of the intense and fervid manner which is now most 
in vogue. The gravamen of the charge against him is, that 
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he is more fond of depicting the various aspects of external 
nature, in their stillness and sublimity, than the passions of 
men and the woes engendered by them. It may be so; but 
we are quite willing to take Bryant’s excuse for it in his own 
magnificent lines : — 


‘**'To him who in the love of nature holds 
Communion with her visible forms, she speaks 
A various language ; for his gayer hours 
She has a voice of gladness, and a smile 
And eloquence of beauty; and she glides 
Into his darker musings with a mild 


And healing sympathy, that steals away 
Their sharpness, ere he is aware.” 


It would be idle to quote further, for every person of taste 
in the country has the whole piece by heart, and in this uni- 
versal popularity is the real test and seal of the poet’s great- 
ness. But in reference to the critical accusation now brought 
against Bryant, read the following short extract from his 
‘¢ Evening Reverie” :— 


‘‘Q thou great Movement of the universe, 
Or Change, or Flight of Time, — for ye are one ! — 
That bearest, silently, this visible scene 
Into Night’s shadow and the streaming rays 
Of starlight, whither art thou bearing me ? 
I feel the mighty current sweep me on, 
Yet know not whither. Man foretells afar 
The courses of the stars; the very hour 
He knows when they shall darken or grow bright ; 
Yet doth the eclipse of sorrow and of death 
Come unforewarned. Who next, of those I love, 
Shall pass from life, or, sadder yet, shall fall 
From virtue? Strife with foes, or bitterer strife 
With friends, or shame, and general scorn of men, — 
Which who can bear? —or the fierce rack of pain, 
Lie they within my path? Or shall the years 
Push me, with soft and inoffensive pace, 
Into the stilly twilight of my age ¢ 
Or do the portals of another life, 
Even now, while I am glorying in my strength, 
Impend around me? O! beyond that bourne, 
In the vast cycle of being, which begins 
At that broad threshold, with what fairer forms 
Shall the great law of change and progress clothe 
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Its workings ? Gently,—so have good men taught, — 
Gently, and without grief, the old shall glide 

Into the new, the eternal flow of things, 

Like a bright river of the fields of heaven, 

Shall journey onward in perpetual peace.” 


We are now ready to hear the criticism of our poet-re- 
viewer, without allowing his wit to dazzle our perception of 
the truth. 


** There is Bryant, as quiet, as cool, and as dignified, 
As a smooth, silent iceberg, that never is ignified, 
Save when by reflection ’t is kindled o’ nights 
With a semblance of flame by the chill Northern Lights. 
He may rank (Griswold says so) first bard of your nation, 
(There ’s no doubt that he stands in supreme ice-olation,) 
Your topmost Parnassus he may set his heel on, 
But no warm applauses come, peal following peal on, — 
He ’s too smooth and too polished to hang any zeal on: 
Unqualified merits, Ill grant, if you choose, he has ’em, 
But he lacks the one merit of kindling enthusiasm ; 
If he stir you at all, it is just, on my soul, 
Like being stirred up with the very North Pole. 


‘*¢ He is very nice reading in summer, but inter 
Nos, we don’t want extra freezing in winter ; 
Take him up in the depth of July, my advice is, 
When you feel an Egyptian devotion to ices. 
But, deduct all you can, there ’s enough that’s right good in 

him ; 

He has a true soul for field, river, and wood in him ; 
And his heart, in the midst of brick walls, or where’er it is, 
Glows, softens, and thrills with the tenderest charities, — 
To you mortals that delve in this trade-ridden planet ? 
No, to old Berkshire’s hills, with their limestone and granite. 
If you ’re one who in loco (add foco here) desipis, 
You will get of his outermost heart (as I guess) a piece ; 
But you °d get deeper down, if you came as a precipice, 
And would break the last van! of its inwardest fountain, 


If you only could palm yourself off for a mountain.’ 
J — pp. 37-39. 





Are there two people in the world, who can read the pre- 
ceding extracts in connection, and yet acknowledge the jus- 
tice of the latter? We have not room to give the whole 
passage relating to Bryant, but as we have extracted the 
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severer portion of it, we add in candor all that is said in his 
praise. 


‘“¢ He ’s a Cowper condensed, with no craziness bitten, 
And the advantage that Wordsworth before him has written. 


“¢ But, my dear little bardlings, don’t prick up your ears, 
Nor suppose I would rank you and Bryant as peers ; 
If I call him an iceberg, I don’t mean to say 
There is nothing in that which is grand, in its way ; 
He is almost the one of your poets that knows 
How much grace, strength, and dignity lic in Repose ; 
If he sometimes fall short, he is too wise to mar 


His thought’s modest fulness by going too far.” — pp. 39, 40. 


But enough of fault-finding, which has been forced upon 
us only by our author’s claim to be considered as a faithful 
critic ; his pretensions as a poet and a wit we admit without 
question. As a general rule, we believe that poets make 
very poor critics ; they are too apt to look at their brother 
bards through the medium of their own verses. To gi 
our author his revenge, we will very gladly allow that re- 
viewers would write shocking bad poetry ; only we never 
heard of one who was insane enough to make the trial. 

To give our readers a favorable idea of the lighter por- 
tions of this Fable, we quote the following proposition, 
merely leaving out of the middle of it some poor gibes 
against clergymen who are in favor of capital punishment. 


‘1 ve thought very often *t would be a good thing 
In all public collections of books, if a wing 
Were set off by itself, like the seas from the dry lands, 
Marked Literature suited to desolate islands, 
And filled with such books as could never be read 
Save by readers of proofs, forced to do it for bread, — 
Such books as one’s wrecked on in small country-taverns, 
Such as hermits might mortify over in caverns, 
Such as Satan, if printing had then been invented, 
As the climax of woe, would to Job have presented, 
Such as Crusoe might dip in, although there are few so 
Outrageously cornered by fate as poor Crusoe. 


‘“* Now, instead of all this, I think I can direct you all 
To a criminal code both humane and effectual ; — 
I propose to shut up every doer of wrong 
With these desperate books, for such term, short or long, 
17* 
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As by statute in such cases made and provided, 

Shall be by your wise legislators decided 

Thus : — Let murderers be shut, to grow wiser and cooler, 
At hard labor for life on the works of Miss : 

Petty thieves, kept from flagranter crimes by their fears, 
Shall peruse Yankee Doodle a blank term of years, — 
That American Punch, like the English, no doubt, — 

Just the sugar and lemons and spirit left out. 





** But stay, here comes Tityrus Griswold, and leads on 

The flocks whom he first plucks alive, and then feeds on, — 
A loud cackling swarm, in whose feathers warm-drest, 

He goes for as perfect a — swan, as the rest.”” — pp. 24-26. 


And here is a portion of the merry caricature of a born 


reviewer. 





** Through his babyhood no kind of pleasure he took 

In any amusement but tearing a book ; 

For him there was no intermediate stage, 

From babyhood up to strait-laced middle age ; 

There were years when he didn’t wear coat-tails behind, 
But a boy he could never be rightly defined ; 

Like the Irish Good Folk, though in length scarce a span, 
From the womb he came gravely, a little old man ; 
While other boys’ trowsers demanded the toil 

Of the motherly fingers on all kinds of soil, 

Red, yellow, brown, black, clayey, gravelly, loamy, 

He sat in a corner and read Viri Rome. 

He never was known to unbend or to revel once 

In base, marbles, hockey, or kick up the devil once ; 

He was just one of those who excite the benevolence 
Of old prigs who sound the soul’s depths with a ledger, 
And are on the look-out for some young men to ‘ edger- 
-cate,’ as they call it, who won’t be too costly, 

And who ’ll afterward take to the ministry mostly ; 

Who always wear spectacles, always look bilious, 
Always keep on good terms with each mater-familias 
Throughout the whole parish, and manage to rear 

Ten boys like themselves, on four hundred a year ; 
Who, fulfilling in turn the same fearful conditions, 
Either preach through their noses, or go upon missions.” 


‘ — pp. 10, 11. 


Our next quotation shall be a sketch of one of the Tran- 
scendental blue-stockings, who unfortunately are so numerous 
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in our great cities, where they infest lecture-rooms and get 
up esthetical tea-parties, that no one of them has a right to 
say the cap was specially intended to fit her head. 


*¢¢ But there comes Miranda, Zeus! where shall I flee to ? 
She has such a penchant for bothering me too ! 
She always keeps asking if [ don’t observe a 
Particular likeness ’twixt her and Minerva ; 
She tells me my efforts in verse are quite clever ; — 
She ’s been travelling now, and will be worse than ever ; 
One would think, though, a sharp-sighted noter she ’d be 
Of all that’s worth mentioning over the sea, 
For a woman must surely see well, if she try, 
The whole of whose being ’s a capital I: 
She will take an old notion, and make it her own, 
By saying it o’er in her Sybilline tone, 
Or persuade you ’t is something tremendously deep, 
By repeating it so as to put you to sleep; 
And she well may defy any mortal to see through it, 
When once she has mixed up her infinite me through it. 
| There is one thing she owns in her own single right, — 
| It is native and genuine, — namely, her spite ; 
| Though, when acting as Censor, she privately blows 
: A censer of vanity ’neath her own nose.’ 


“ie es, Riineg, 2 Lt Oe eee D 
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‘‘ Here Miranda came up, and said, ‘ Pheebus! you know 
That the Infinite Soul has its infinite woe, 
As I ought to know, having lived cheek by jowl, 
Since the day I was born, with the Infinite Soul ; 
I myself introduced, I myself, I alone, 
To my Land’s better life authors solely my own, 
Who the sad heart of earth on their shoulders have taken, 
Whose works sound a depth by Life’s quiet unshaken, 
Such as Shakspeare, for instance, the Bible, and Bacon, 
Not to mention my own works ; Time’s nadir is fleet, 
And, as for myself, I’m quite out of conceit ’ 





“¢ Quite out of conceit! I’m enchanted to hear it,’ 
Cried Apollo aside, ‘ Who ’d have thought she was near it? 


2 *¢ (Miranda meanwhile has succeeded in driving 

: Up into a corner, in spite of their striving, 
A small flock of terrified victims, and there, 
With an I-turn-the-crank-of-the-Universe air 
And a tone which, at least to my fancy, appears 
Not so much to be entering as boxing your ears, 
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Is unfolding a tale (of herself, I surmise, 
For ’t is dotted as thick as a peacock’s with I’s.)” — pp. 51-54. 


To show what our author is capable of doing when in a 
more serious mood, we copy a portion of his beautiful and 
well-merited tribute to Mrs. Child. 


‘“‘ There comes Philothea, her face all aglow, 
She has just been dividing some poor creature’s woe, 
And can’t tell which pleases her most, to relieve 
His want, or his story to hear and believe ; 
No doubt against many deep griefs she prevails, 
For her ear is the refuge of destitute tales ; 
She knows well that silence is sorrow’s best food, 
And that talking draws off from the heart its black blood. 


‘** The pole, science tells us, the magnet controls, 
But she is a magnet to emigrant Poles, 
And folks with a mission that nobody knows 
Throng thickly about her as bees round a rose ; 
She can fill up the carets in such, make their scope 
Converge to some focus of rational hope, 
And, with sympathies fresh as the morning, their gall 
Can transmute into honey, — but this is not all ; 
Not only for these she has solace, oh, say, 
Vice’s desperate nursling adrift in Broadway, 
Who clingest, with all that is left of thee human, 
To the last slender spar from the wreck of the woman, 
Hast thou not found one shore where those tired drooping feet 
Could reach firm mother-earth, one full heart on whose beat 
The soothed head in silence reposing could hear 
The chimes of far childhood throb thick on the ear ? 
Ah, there ’s many a beam from the fountain of day 
That, to reach us unclouded, must pass, on its way, 
Through the soul of a woman, and hers is wide ope 
To the influence of Heaven as the blue eyes of Hope ; 
Yes, a great soul is hers, one that dares to go in 
To the prison, the slave-hut, the alleys of sin, 
And to bring into each, or to find there, some line 
Of the never completely out-trampled divine ; 
If her heart at high ftoods swamps her brain now and then, 
°T is but richer for that when the tide ebbs again, 
As, after old Nile has subsided, his plain 
Overflows with a second broad deluge of grain ; 
What a wealth would it bring te the narrow and sour, 
Could they be as a Child but for one little hour!” — pp. 59 — 63. 
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We have hardly left ourselves room to say a word about 
our old favorite, Holmes; but as he is also everybody’s 
favorite, there is no occasion for critics to meddle with him, 
either to censure or to praise. He can afford to laugh at the 
whole reviewing fraternity. His wit is all his own, so sly 
and tingling, but without a drop of ill-nature in it, and never . 
leaving a sting behind. His humor is so grotesque and 
queer, that it reminds one of the frolics of Puck ; and deep 
pathos mingles with it so naturally, that when the reader’s 
eyes are brimming with tears, he knows not whether they 
have their source in sorrow or in laughter. ‘The great merits 
of his English style we noticed on a former occasion ; for 
point, idiomatic propriety, and terseness, it is absolutely 
without a rival. Even our caustic rhyming reviewer gives 
him his full meed of praise in this respect. 


“You went crazy last year over Bulwer’s New Timon ; — 
Why, if B., to the day of his dying, should rhyme on, 
Heaping verses on verses and tomes upon tomes, 

He could ne’er reach the best point and vigor of Holmes. 

His are just the fine hands, too, to weave you a lyric 

Full of fancy, fun, feeling, or spiced with satyric 

In so kindly a measure, that nobody knows 

What to do but e’en join in the laugh, friends and foes.” 
— p. 68. 


This ‘‘ enlarged edition’? of Holmes’s poetry is not so 
much larger than the former collection as we had hoped ; and 
as most of the additional pieces have appeared in print, 
though not in the former volume, the public are already 
familiar with them. We find it difficult, therefore, to pur- 
loin any thing from it for the benefit of our readers; but the 
lines On Lending a Punch- Bowl are so characteristic, that 
we must borrow the greater part of them, though we have 
not room for the whole, and it is a shame to mutilate so fine 
a piece. | 


“This ancient silver bowl of mine, — it tells of good old times, 
Of joyous days and jolly nights, and merry Christmas chimes ; 
They were a free and jovial race, but honest, brave, and true, 
That dipped their ladle in the punch when this old bowl was 

new. 


*¢ A Spanish galleon brought the bar,—so runs the ancient tale,— 
*T was harhmered by an Antwerp smith, whose arm was like 
a flail ; 
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And now and then between the strokes, for fear his strength 
should fail, 
He wiped his brow, and quaffed a cup of good old Flemish ale. 


***T was on a dreary winter’s eve, the night was closing dim, 
When old Miles Standish took the bowl, and filled it to the 
brim, 
The little Captain stood and stirred the posset with his sword, 
And all his sturdy men-at-arms were ranged about the board. 


‘*¢ He poured the fiery hollands in,—the man that never feared,— 

He took a long and solemn draught, and wiped his yellow 
beard ; 

And one by one the musketeers, the men that fought and 
prayed, 

All drank as ’t were their mother’s milk, and not a man afraid ! 


‘** That night, affrighted from his nest, the screaming eagle flew, 
He heard the Pequot’s ringing whoop, the soldier’s wild halloo; 
And there the sachem learned the rule he taught to kith and 

kin, 
‘ Run from the white man when you find he smells of hollands 
gin!? 


‘¢ A hundred years, and fifty more, had spread their leaves and 
snows, 
A thousand rubs had flattened down each little cherub’s nose ; 
When once again the bowl was filled, but not in mirth or joy, 
*T was mingled by a mother’s hand to cheer her parting boy. 


“¢Drink, John,’ she said, ‘ *t will do you good,— poor child, 
you ‘ll never bear 
This working in the dismal trench, out in the midnight air, 
And if — God bless me — you were hurt, ’t would keep away 
the chill’ ; 
So John did drink, — and well he wrought that night at Bun- 
ker’s Hill! 


** | tell you, there was generous warmth in good old English 
cheer ; 
I tell you, ’t was a pleasant thought to bring its symbol here ; 
°T is but the fool that loves excess, — hast thou a drunken soul, 
Thy bane is in thy shallow skull, not in my silver bowl! 
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“I love the memory of the past,—Jits pressed, yet fragrant 


flowers, — 

The moss that clothes its broken walls, —the ivy on its tow- 
ers, — 

Nay, this poor bawble it bequeathed,—my eyes grow moist 
and dim, 


To think of all the vanished joys that danced around its brim. 


“Then fill a fair and honest cup, and bear it straight to me ; 
The goblet hallows all it holds, whate’er the liquid be ; 
And may the cherubs on its face protect me from the sin 
That dooms one to those dreadful words, —** My dear, where 
have you been?” — pp. 253 — 257. 





Arr. VIII. — Merry-Mount, a Romance of the Massa- 
chusetts Colony. Boston: James Munroe & Co. 1848. 
2 vols. 12mo. 


Tue early history of Plymouth and Massachusetts, though 
it is a record of adventures, perils, and hardships, and many 
strongly marked characters appear in it, certainly presents 
few materials for romance. ‘The whole foreground of the 
canvas is occupied by the grim figures of the “Puritans, and 
in the distance appear only a few Indians flitting about like 
shadows in the interminable forests. It is a wild and stern 
scene, but its features are not pliable enough for the imagina- 
tion to work upon. It does not offer those striking contrasts 
of situation and character, that variety of ,costume and scen- 
ery, or those rapid alternations of fortune, of light and gloom, 
in which the writer of fiction delights. The ‘story is even a 
monotonous recital of exile, labor, and suffering, bravely en- 
dured from the holiest of all motives. It claims attention 
and study from the moralist, the philosophical observer of 
human nature, and even from the statesman ; but it hardly 
arrests the notice of those who crave only a pleasurable ex- 
citement of the fancy and the intellect. ‘I'he earliest settlers 
were all men of the same stamp, or they differed from each 
other only in shades and degrees of what we now call re- 
ligious fanaticism. Their mode of life, during the infancy of 
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the Colony, was prosaic enough ; they fished, and tilled the 
ground, and studied the Bible, and occasionally had a short 
but sharp fight with the savages. The necessities of their 
situation made them rugged, patient, and parsimonious ; they 
had enthusiasm enough, but it was all turned one way, 
toward that least poetical of all subjects, theological meta- 
physics. Their language and demeanour, their opinions and 
conduct, often seem extravagant and even grotesque to our 
modern notions; but their extravagance was not of that sort 
which affords a fair opening for ridicule, for it seemed in 
union with the nature of the enterprise in which they were 
engaged, and it was redeemed by the noblest and most digni- 
fied traits of character. ‘Though the epithet may seem to be 
ill chosen, we must say that the Puritan pioneer always 
seemed to us eminently respectable in his motives and be- 
haviour ; we may censure his conduct, but we cannot ridicule 
or despise it. 

Set the same characters ona different stage, contrast them 
with brave and jovial cavaliers, place over against them the 
splendor and luxury of a court, surround them with the pomp 
and circumstance of war waged on a large scale, and they at 
once become picturesque and striking objects, and afford 
great scope for imaginative or humorous delineation. This 
was the way in which Scott treated his Covenanters, cer- 
tainly not the least impressive portraits in the grand Waverley 
gallery. But while, in the Old World, the peculiarities of 
the Puritan were everywhere set off and magnified by con- 
trast, the forbidding aspect of the yet untenanted shores, the 
cheerless climate, and pathless forests of New England 
were all in harmony with them. The picture has acquired a 
solemn and patheti¢ interest, but it is now monotonous in 
tone. The situation of the early settlers required rather forti- 
tude than courage. The red men, after all, were a contemp- 
tible enemy, at least during the first generation of the white 
settlers, who treated them more as menials than as friends or 
foes ; whenever they did rebel, doughty Captains Standish, 
Mason, and Underhill, with only a handful of English follow- 
ers, mowed them down by hundreds. Afterwards, when 
they were fully supplied with English arms and ammunition, 
and had learned something of the white man’s art of war, or 
perhaps when they had ceased to regard the white men as 
superior, if not as supernatural beings, they became more 
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formidable opponents. But at first, the great enemies that 
the Pilgrims had to contend with were cold, fever, and star- 
vation ; and the record of this warfare, though a pitiable one, 
will not serve the purposes of romance. ‘The most touching 
chapter of their history is that which records the number of 
burials that took place during the first winter after the arrival 
of the colonists at Plymouth and at Salem. 

The first settlement of New England, then, is not a good 
field for the writer of fiction. The great interest which now 
attaches to the history of it is not altogether intrinsic, but is 
to a considerable degree the fruit of subsequent events. A 
glory is reflected back upon those small beginnings from the 
magnificent consequences to which they have led. It is not 
wholly because the Pilgrims founded a small colony in the 
wilderness, but because they unconsciously laid the seeds of 
a mighty empire there, that we now study their brief and 
rapidly fading records with so much curiosity and respect. 
Had all the Plymouth colonists perished the first winter, as 
half of them did, their story would have been only an appen- 
dix to that more copious one of the failure of Sir Walter 
Raleigh’s colonies in Virginia. The writer of romance must 
seek a theme which has attraction enough in itself, which 
bears a braver show and a more thrilling interest at the mo- 
ment, though its splendors may be very short-lived. ‘The 
event which is momentous in regard chiefly to its distant con- 
sequences is a study for the historian and the philosopher, 
but not for the poet. 

Though a multitude of attempts have been made, the only 
really successful novel that we remember, founded on the 
early history of Massachusetts, is Miss Sedgwick’s Hope 
Leslie. Even here, however, the writer has judiciously 
kept the historical element quite in the background, nearly 
all the incidents and characters being imaginary. The most 
interesting personage, Magawisca, though a charming concep- 
tion, is an Indian maiden only in name. She is the poetical, 
but not the historical, child of the forest ; she is Pocahontas 
transplanted to the North, and not having a drop of kindred 
blood with the copper-colored savage of our own primitive 
woods. In truth, the North American Indian is but a sorry 
subject for poetry and romance ; art has tried in vain to 
idealize his features, and make a hero of him. His tacitur- 
nity, arising from indolence and lack of thought, has been 
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mistaken for dignity ; his apathy, for Stoicism ; the acuteness 
of his senses, cultivated by long practice in hunting, for 
sagacity and forethought ; and the meagreness of his language, 
which can express abstract ideas only by names borrowed 
from sensible objects, for the affluence of his imagination. 
He is equally cowardly, cruel, and obstinate, and affords on 
the whole not so good a subject for civilization as the native 
African. The only reason, we suspect, for his fancied 
superiority to the negro, is the finer proportions and greater 
vigor and beauty of his animal frame. When not debased 
by instruction in the vices of the whites, he is, indeed, a 
noble specimen of the man-animal. Benjamin West’s naive 
exclamation when he first saw the Apollo Belvedere, ‘*‘ My 
God, how like a young Mohawk Indian!” showed an 
artist’s quick perception of form, and did no more than jus- 
tice to the savage. But the heart and intellect are wholly 
unworthy of their lodging-place ; Christian philanthropists 
have labored with untiring energy and patience to improve 
both, but they have labored in vain. A full-blooded Indian 
never was wholly tamed yet, and we believe he never will be. 

From the general tenor of these remarks, our readers will 
readily perceive that we did not expect much from the an- 
nouncement of a new romance, founded on the early history 
of Massachusetts. But we have been to some extent agree- 
ably disappointed. Merry-Mount contains more of the ma- 
terials of romance than it seemed possible to gather from our 
barren shores in the olden time, and they are worked up with 
considerable freshness and vigor. The book is powerfully, 
though unequally, written, and some of the characters and 
scenes are thrown off with so much spirit and effect, that we 
should have anticipated marked success for the writer, if he 
had chosen a more tractable subject. As it is, we cannot 
flatter him with the prospect of a widely extended popularity. 
As a work of art, his book has some glaring faults, which we 
may point out hereafter, when our readers have got some idea 
of the story, and of the personages who figure in it. By his 
choice of materials, the writer has, in fact, confirmed our 
theory as to the unfitness of the events and characters which 
belong to the times of the Pilgrims to serve as the ground- 
work of fiction. He has not left out the Puritans and the 
Indians altogether, but has confined them to a quite subor- 
dinate part in the action, and directed his attention chiefly to 
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a few mysterious persons whom history connects, indeed, 
with the first settlement of Massachusetts, though very little 
is known of them, and they seem singularly out of place 
when contrasted with the great majority of the actors on the 
scene. In this contrast, our author has found a peg on which 
to hang his whole romance. He has adhered quite closely 
—too much so, we think —to the truth of history. For 
what seems most extravagant and fantastic in his conceptions, 
he can quote chapter and verse from our early annalists. 
But the historical notice of these persons is very brief and 
fragmentary, and they appear as names or shadows, rather 
than as living beings. ‘The historical antiquary has with 
difficulty hunted up some obscure hints, from which we de- 
rive a faint notion of their characters and business. ‘These 
hints our author has expanded, as he had a right to do, into 
full portraitures and narrations, and on them has raised the 
whole structure of his romance. 

It is well known that the founders of the Massachusetts 
Colony proper, when they arrived here under Winthrop, 
bringing the charter with them, found that the shores of the 
Bay were not wholly untenanted by white men. A few ‘‘ Old 
Planters,” as they were called, had already established them- 
selves here, several of whom had so little in common with 
the bulk of the Colonists who came after them, that it is diffi- 
cult to imagine what motives they had for thus creating to 
themselves a home in the wilderness. Some of them may 
have remained after the failure of the several unsuccessful 
attempts at colonization, which were made before 1625. 
Their position was a singularly lonely one; they probably 
subsisted by hunting and fishing, and drove a little traffic in 
peltry and dried fish. Conant’s and ‘hompson’s islands de- 
rived their names from these old settlers, and Boston, Salem, 
and Charlestown each claims one of them as its earliest 
white inhabitant. If they had not been in love with solitude 
and fearless of danger, we should suppose that they would 
have built their huts nearer together. Most of them were 
objects of suspicion and dislike to the Puritan Colonists, and 
soon after the arrival of the latter their predecessors vanish 
from the scene. ‘These half-spectral beings, of whom we 
know so little, are the chief actors in the romance of Merry- 
Mount. Our author has filled out the faint outlines of his- 
tory with such colors and drapery as suited his imagination, 
and the purposes of his fiction. 
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Foremost among these personages was the notorious 
Thomas Morton, of Mount Wollaston, or, as he called it, 
Merry-Mount, a name appropriate enough for the life of bois- 
terous revelry which he is reported to have led there. Who 
his associates were, and what means he had of keeping up 
his noisy carousals in that wild place, does not appear. He 
was a thorn in the side of our Puritan forefathers, who cer- 
tainly strained their Jegal authority in order to punish and 
drive him out of the Colony. Twice they sent him off as a 
prisoner to England, where, however, he soon obtained his 
liberty, as there does not appear to have been any charge 
against him which any code of laws, but that of Moses, took 
notice of ; and twice did he return to vex the sober men of 
Massachusetts with his insolence, his madcap pranks, and his 
dealings with the natives. Deputy-Governor Dudley, in his 
letter to the Countess of Lincoln, speaks of him as follows : — 


“In the end of this December [1630] departed from us the 
ship Handmaid, of London, by which we sent away one Thomas 
Morton, a proud, insolent man, who has lived here divers years, 
and had been an attorney in the west countries while he lived in 
England. Multitude of complaints were received against him 
for injuries done by him both to the English and Indians; and 
amongst others, for shooting hailshot at a troop of Indians for not 
bringing a canoe unto him to cross a river withal ; whereby he 
hurt one, and shot through the garments of another. For the 
satisfaction of the Indians wherein, and that it might appear to 
them and to the English that we meant to do justice impartially, 
we caused his hands to be bound behind him, and set his feet in 
the bilboes, and burned his house to the ground, all in the sight 
of the Indians, and so kept him prisoner till we sent him for 
England; whither we sent him, for that my Lord Chief Justice 
there so required, that he might punish him capitally for fouler 
misdemeanours there perpetrated, as we were informed.” 


This looks a little as if the worthy Deputy was half con- 
scious that Morton had not openly violated the laws of Eng- 
land, and was desirous of strengthening the charges against 
him on no better authority than that of common rumor. The 
insinuation of a capital offence committed in the mother 
country was downright calumny; for it does not appear that 
he was even tried in England, but was immediately set at 
liberty, and after publishing an abusive book against the 
Colony, he returned thither in 1643. The men of Plymouth 
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seem to have disliked his presence as much as those of Massa- 
chusetts, for they had caused Captain Standish to arrest him 
as early as 1628, and had sent him home under the custody 
of John Oldham. He tarried there hardly a year, and then 
came back to ‘‘his old nest at Merry-Mount.”? His real 
offence unquestionably was, that he sold fire-arms and ammu- 
nition to the savages, a traffic which was of course full of 
peril to the Colonists, though not directly forbidden by Eng- 
lish law. Probably he sold them liquor also, receiving furs 
in exchange, at great profit, which he sent to Europe. Stimu- 
lated by the fire-water, the Indians were very likely to hold 
their nightly drunken riots near his house ; and Morton with 
his associates may have participated in them, partly for the 
frolic’s sake, and partly to cheat the intoxicated savages out 
of their peltry to greater advantage. ‘Thus his proceedings 
were in every way grievous to the stern Puritans, though the 
law could get no good hold of him. He was a dangerous 
neighbour, and deserved to be sent out of the Colony. Con- 
sidering how resolutely on many occasions our forefathers 
took the authority of life and death, which their charter did 
not give them, the only wonder is that they did not bang bim. 

A still more mysterious person was Sir Christopher Gar- 
diner, as he called himself, though Dudley informs us that he 
‘‘was no knight, but instead thereof had two wives now 
living in a house at London, one of which came about Sep- 
tember last [1630] from Paris in France (where her husband 
had left her years before) to London, where she had heard 
her husband had married a second wife, and whom, by in- 
quiring, she found out.’? Both his wives wrote to Governor 
Winthrop, desiring that he might be apprehended and sent 
home. ‘The former one was willing to receive him again, if 
he showed repentance, and would in future Jead an orderly 
life. But the one last married, and therefore the more 
cruelly wronged, was impatient to obtain revenge for what 
she had suffered, and restitution of the property he had de- 
prived her of, of which she sent out an mventory, ‘* compris- 
ing therein many rich jewels, much plate and costly linen.” 
Gardiner had lived in Massachusetts before Winthrop arrived 
there, and was suspected of being an agent of Sir Ferdinando 
Gorges, who maintained a claim to the greater part of the 
land which the Colony occupied. A woman lived with him 
who pretended to be his near relation ; but one of his wives, 
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in her letter, declared that the true name of this person was 
Mary Grove, ‘‘ affirming her to be a known harlot, whose 
sending back into Old England she also desired, together with 
her husband.” Governor Winthrop, eagerly embracing the 
opportunity of getting rid of a bad man and a dangerous neigh- 
bour, sent out a party to seize Gardiner ; but he obtained a 
hint of their approach, and escaped into the woods, where he 
wandered about for a long time, and was thought to have per- 
ished of hunger and cold. He was finally captured, however, 
through the aid of the Indians, and brought to Boston, whence 
he was sent a prisoner to England. But it would seem that 
bigamy was not severely punished in those days, for we hear 
of him afterwards as acting in concert with Morton and 
Gorges, striving to injure the Colonists and take away their 
patent. ‘The party first sent in pursuit of him apprehended 
only his paramour, who appears to have been examined be- 
fore the Council. 


‘** His woman was brought unto us,” writes Dudley, ‘and con- 
fessed her name, and that her mother dwells eight miles from 
Boirdly, in Salopshire, and that Gardiner’s father dwells in or 
near Gloucester, and was (as she said) brother to Stephen Gar- 
diner, bishop of Winchester, [who had been dead seventy-five 
years, | and did disinherit his son for his twenty-six years’. absence 
in his travels in France, Italy, Germany, and Turkey; that he 
had (as he told her) married a wife in his travels, from whom 
he was divorced, and the woman long since dead ; that both her- 
self and Gardiner were Catholics till of late, but were now Prot- 
estants ; that she takes him to be a knight, but never heard when 
he was knighted. ‘The woman was impenitent and close, con- 
fessing no more than was wrested from her by her own contra- 
dictions. So we have taken order to send her to the two wives 
in Old England, to search her further.” 


The third strange character among the ‘‘ Old Planters ”’ 
was William Blackstone, or Blaxton, whose name is well 
known as that of the earliest white inhabitant of Boston, 
though very little else is known of him. He was a graduate 
of Emanuel College, Cambridge, became a clergyman, and 
for some inexplicable reason came to this country as early as 
1625, and settled himself in entire seclusion on the peninsula 
then called by the Indian name of Shawmut. He held the 
land either by a grant from Gorges, with whom he certainly 
had some connection, or on the plea that he was the first 
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white man who ever slept there. The new-comers did not 
uarrel with him, but in several successive bargains purchased 
the land of him; and as he, like Leatherstocking, could not 
bear the near vicinity of a crowd, he moved off, in 1635, to 
Rhode Island, where he died about forty years afterwards. 
He was a centle sort of hermit, and passed his time mostly 
in his garden and his library, where he had a good collection 
of books. His nearest neighbour, while he dwelt at Shaw- 
mut, before the Massachusetts Company came thither, was 
Thomas Walford, the blacksmith, who lived alone on the 
peninsula then called Mishawum, but now known as Charles- 
town. Of him we read only that, ‘‘ for his contempt of 
authority and confronting officers,’’ he was twice fined and 
ordered to depart out of the limits of this Patent; once he 
paid his fine ‘‘ by killing a wolf.”” He was probably a stal- 
wart and reckless fellow, who stood on his rights as prior 
occupant of the land, and disliked having any neighbours, 
especially the stern Puritans. 

These particulars about the Old Planters we have mostl 
gleaned from Mr. Young’s excellent Chronicles of Massa- 
chusetts. Our readers may think we have dwelt upon them 
too long, to the exclusion of the romance, or novel, which 
forms our professed subject. But the truth is, they constitute 
the novel, with such embellishments, descriptions, conversa- 
tions, and introduction of minor and wholly fictitious person- 
ages, as may be readily imagined. We have unfolded its 
whole plot, with the exception of a short love-story, not very 
skilfully managed, between a Puritan maiden and her betroth- 
ed, who was once a gay man of the world, but is converted 
to Puritanism mostly by her gentle influence. Of course, 
she gets into various difficulties and dangers, and he rescues 
her from them. Gardiner, who is the villain of the piece, 
endeavours to get her into his power, probably intending to 
make her his third wife or second leman; but his schemes 
are rendered abortive by the discovery, just at the right mo- 
ment, of the multiplied crimes of which he had been guilty at 
home. He is driven into the woods ; Morton, who had been 
to some extent his coadjutor, though not in the betrayal of 
women, is set in the stocks; and the fair Edith marries her 
faithful and now converted Henry Maudsley. 

We think the writer’s descriptive power wholly viceeds 
his conception of character and invention of circumstances. 
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He dwells, perhaps, too long and fond!y upon his imagination 
of the landscape as it was, before the stillness of the forest 
had been broken by the axe of the settler ; but the picture is 
so finely drawn, with so much beauty of language and purity 
of sentiment, that we cannot blame him for lingering upon the 
scene. The charm consists, of course, in the strong con- 
trast of nature with art, which is thus vividly brought to mind. 
We still look upon the same expanse of earth, but the arts of 
civilized man have altered all its features, and given a totally 
different expression to the view. Our extracts must be too 
short to present any fair idea of our author’s scene-painting 
on a large scale ; but they may afford a hint of his power in 
this respect, and induce our readers to obtain the book, and 
judge for themselves. The following is taken from an elabo- 
rate picture of the peninsula of Boston as it was, when Wil- 

liam Blackstone was its sole inhabitant. 


‘** A solitary figure sat upon the summit of Shawmut. He was 
a man of about thirty years of age, somewhat above the middle 
height, slender in form, with a pale, thoughtful face. He wore 
a confused, dark-colored, half canonical dress, with a gray, broad- 
leaved hat strung with shells, like an ancient palmer’s, and slouch- 
ed back from his pensive brow, around which his prematurely 
gray hair fell in heavy curls, far down upon his neck. He had 
a wallet at his side, a hammer in his girdle, and a long staff in his 
hand. ‘The hermit of Shawmut looked out upon a scene of win- 
ning beauty. The promontory resembled rather two islands than 
a peninsula, although it was anchored to the continent by a long, 
slender thread of land, which seemed hardly to restrain it from 
floating out to join its sister islands, which were thickly strewn 
about the bay. ‘The peak upon which the hermit sat was the 
highest of the three cliffs of the peninsula; upon the southeast, 
and very near him, rose another hill of lesser height and more 
rounded form, and upon the other side, and towards the north, a 
third craggy peak presented its bold and elevated front to the 
ocean. ‘Thus the whole peninsula was made up of three lofty 
crags. It was from this triple conformation of the promontory of 
Shawmut, that was derived the appellation of Trimountain, or 
Tremont, which it soon afterwards received. 

‘** The vast conical shadows were projected eastwardly, as the 
hermit, with his back to the declining sun, looked out upon the 
sea. 

‘* The bay was spread out at his feet in a broad semicircle, 
. with its extreme headlands vanishing in the hazy distance, while 
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beyond rolled the vast expanse of ocean, with no spot of habita- 
ble earth beyond those outermost barriers, and that far distant 
fatherland which the exile had left for ever. Not a solitary sail 
whitened those purple waves, and saving the wing of the sea-gull, 
which now and then flashed in the sunshine, or gleamed across 
the dimness of the eastern horizon, the solitude was at the mo- 
ment unbroken by a single movement of animated nature. An 
intense and breathless silence enwrapped the scene with a vast 
and mystic veil. ‘The bay presented a spectacle of great beauty. 

It was not that the outlines of the coast around it were broken into 
those jagged and cloud-like masses, that picturesque and startling 
scenery where precipitous crag, infinite abyss, and roaring surge 
unite to awaken stern and sublime emotions; on the contrary, 
the gentle loveliness of this transatlantic scene inspired a soothing 
melancholy, more congenial to the contemplative character of its 
solitary occupant. ‘The bay, secluded within its forest-crowned 
hills, decorated with its necklace of emerald islands, with its dark 
blue waters gilded with the rays of the western sun, and its shad- 
owy forests of unknown antiquity, expanding into infinite depths 
around, was an image of fresh and virgin beauty, a fitting type of 
a new world, unadorned by art, unploughed by industry, unscath- 
ed by war, wearing none of the thousand priceless jewels of civ- 
ilization, and unpolluted by its thousand crimes, — springing, as it 
were, from the bosom of the ocean, cool, dripping, sparkling, and 
fresh from the hand of its Creator. 

**On the left, as the pilgrim sat with his face to the east, the 
outlines of the coast were comparatively low, but broken into 
gentle and pleasing forms. Immediately at his feet lay a larger 
island, in extent nearly equal to the peninsula of Shawmut, cov- 
ered with mighty forest-trees, and, at that day, untenanted by a 
human being, — although but a short time afterwards it became 
the residence of a distinguished pioneer. Outside this bulwark, 
a chain of thickly wooded islets stretched across from shore to 
shore, with but one or two narrow channels between, presenting 
a picturesque and effectual barrier to the boisterous storms of 
ocean. They seemed like naiads, those islets lifting above the 
billows their gentle heads, crowned with the budding garlands of 
the spring, and circling hand in hand, like protective deities, about 


the scene.”” — Vol. 1. pp. 77-79. 


There is another sketch, nearly as good, of the river Charles 
on a fine summer’s day, as the solitary of Shawmut was pad- 
dling his canoe along its tranquil waters. But we prefer to 
borrow a description of the scene from which the novel takes 
its name. 
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** Merry-Mount — for by that cheerful title, most grating to the 
ears of the Plymouth. people, was the place now designated — 
was as agreeable a place for an exile’s residence as could have 
been found in the Bay. In the centre of a half moon, the two 
horns of which curved outward to the sea, forming a broad and 
sheltered basin, was a singularly shaped, long, elevated mound, 
rising some fifty feet above the level of the tide. It was a natu- 
ral knoll of gravel, resembling in its uniformity an artificial em- 
bankment ; and although fringed about its base and its sides by 
white pines and red cedars, it was in its centre entirely bare of 
wood, and presented a bold front to the sea, which was separated 
from it only by a narrow strip of marsh. Beyond this cliff, upon 
the right, as you looked from the hill towards the ocean, was the 
broad mouth of Wessaguscus river ; upon the left, a slender creek 
wound its tortuous way, through a considerable extent of salt 
marsh, to the sea. Beyond the creek and the marsh, was a line 
of prettily indented coast, with the picturesque promontory of 
Squantum bending sharply towards the ocean, near which, on the 
landward side, was a large, wooded, island-like hammock, called 
Massachusetts, or the Arrow Head, the residence, previously to 
the plague, of Chickatabot, sagamore of the adjacent territory 
called the Massachusetts Fields. Many gently swelling hills rose, 
one upon the other, beyond, thickly crowned with white oak, 
hickory, and ash, whose gigantic, but still leafless, tracery was 
clearly defined upon the sombre background of the shadowy pine 
forests, which closed the view towards Shawmut, and completely 
shut out that peninsula. 

**On the inland side, the eye was delighted with a soft and 
beautiful panorama. As the region had long been inhabited, at 
previous epochs, by the Indians, there were many open clearings ; 
and the underbrush and thicket having been, according to their 
custom, constantly burned, the tall oaks and chestnuts grew every- 
where in unencumbered magnificence, and decorated a sylvan 
scene, of rolling hills, wide expanses, and woody dells, more tran- 
quil and less savage than could have been looked for in the wil- 
derness. Seaward, from the Mount, the view was enchanting. 
Round islands, tufted with ancient trees, and looking like broken 
links from the chain of hills around, seemed to float far out upon 
the waves, till they were one beyond another lost in the blue dis- 
tance ; while a low, but beautifully broken, line of coast fringed 
the purple expanse of the surrounding ocean, and completed the 
wilderness picture, fresh from the hand of Nature. 

‘¢In a sheltered nook, at the base of the cliff, with the river on 
the right, an inlet from the Atlantic in front, and embowered with 


ancient oaks, stood a very large, rambling, picturesque house, 
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built of the unbarked trunks of colossal trees, squared, and ce- 
mented together with clay. Adjacent was a large plot of garden 
ground, and scattered around, in pretty close proximity, were some 
twenty smaller log-huts, interspersed occasionally with rude In- 
dian wigwams. A space of a dozen acres, including the Mount, 
was inclosed by a strong palisade, and upon the summit of the hill 
was a small fort, provided with a couple of murtherers, or demi- 
culverins. 

‘“‘Such was Merry-Mount, and such the domain of Thomas 
Morton, suzerain of Merry-Mount, as he styled himself, and Mas- 
ter of Misrule as he was designated by the Plymouth people, to 
whom he was an abomination. 

‘It was late in the afternoon of a foggy and ungenial day. A 
noise of merriment within the ‘ Palace,’ as Morton denominated 
his log-house, caused the ancient forest to ring again. In the 
principal apartment was spread a long and ample table. Upon 
the rude but capacious hearth blazed a mighty pile of hickory 
logs, crackling defiance to the rain and wind that were beating 
and howling without; while, for additional illumination, were 
huge torches of pitch-pine, stuck in pewter sconces, and emitting 
a shifting but brilliant flare, which lighted up the gathering twi- 
light of the perverse April evening. 

‘** At the head of his rude table, with pipe in mouth, and a vast 
tankard at his elbow, was seated the Lord of Merry-Mount.” — 
Vol. 1. pp. 40-42. 


The story, as we have hinted, is not managed with much 
skill; but it has variety enough of incident and character, 
and is told with so much liveliness, that few will be inclined 
to lay it down before reaching the conclusion. ‘The author 
has done well to denominate it a romance, for many of the 
scenes in it appear exaggerated and improbable, and most of 
the actors are wild and fantastic in their aspect and demean- 
our. ‘The excuse, that most of these extravagances have 
the warrant of history in their favor, is not quite sufficient ; 
the writer should have softened the improbabilities of the tale, 
instead of exaggerating them, as he has done. ‘The annals 
of the first settlement of Massachusetts are a patchwork, and 
occasionally have something of a legendary character. Our 
forefathers were credulous, and they often heard mysterious 
sounds and saw strange sights. ‘They believed in the imme- 
diate agency of the adversary who goeth about like a raging 
lion, seeking whom he may devour ; and they honestly thought 
that all their worst foes, and most of those whom they re- 
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garded as pagans or unbelievers, were true children of the 
Devil. ‘They lived in the skirts of vast and silent forests, 
in which lurked the hideously painted savages, now engaged 
in a frantic revel, and now performing abominable rites to 
false gods. ‘Their situation and their religious faith alike 
tended to increase their feelings of wonder and awe, and to 
develope their imaginations. ‘The history of the witchcraft 
delusion alone affords painful evidence of their liability to be 
grossly deceived; the most incredible stories were then 
solemnly attested on oath by individuals who, under ordinary 
circumstances, would have shrunk with horror from the idea 
of perjury. ‘The letters and journals of the Pilgrims were 
all deeply imbued with their peculiar feelings and modes of 
thought ; and these documents, collected and edited with pious 
care, give us all the knowledge that we have of the history 
of their times. Jor all public occurrences and general facts, 
they are entirely trustworthy. But the accounts given in 
them of certain individuals, — the Old Planters especially, — 
who were viewed with distrust or open hostility by the body 
of the Colonists, should be received with caution; and the 
private narrations, marvellous stories, and other gossip of the 
day, which are chronicled in some of these papers, should 
be rejected without hesitation, if the balance of internal 
evidence is against them. 

The character of Morton is evidently a‘favorite with our 
author, and is well brought out, though he seems out of place, 
considering the time and the scene, and the circle of gro- 
tesque personages by whom he is surrounded. He is repre- 
sented as a scholar and a wit, a man of taste and a sports- 
man, a gay and reckless adventurer and reveller. His lively 
talk and incessant quotations from Horace smack more 
strongly of the dandy-scholar of the nineteenth century 
than of the boisterous and dissipated fortune-hunter on the 
wild shores of New England two hundred years ago. His 
vagabond retainers, Bootefish, Peter Cakebread, Rednape, 
and the Canary Bird are a disgusting set of brutes, such as 
never existed in any region on the earth, or in any limbo of 
a true poet’s fantasy. ‘To introduce such ‘Trinculos and 
Calibans as the constant inmates of Morton, whom our 
author strives hard to make a gentleman of, though they may 
serve his purpose as foils to set off the forbidding aspect and 
resolute fanaticism of the Puritans, throws an air of out- 
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rageous improbability over the whole story. The Mayday 
revels at Merry-Mount, in which they are the chief perform- 
ers, and which are described at considerable length and with 
some show of antiquarian learning, are altogether wearisome 
and improbable. ‘The incongruities of the scene and the 
actors are so conspicuous, that they become positively offen- 
sive, and the illusion is entirely destroyed. 

Among his numerous accomplishments, Morton is repre- 
sented as an adept in the noble art of falconry. Training 
hawks and hunting with them in Massachusetts, in the year 
of our Lord 1630, was certainly a strange amusement ; and 
we do not wonder that the party of grim-visaged Puritans, 
who came up before the sport was finished, and made pris- 
oner of Morton, were much scandalized by it as a gross 
violation of the proprieties of time and place. Still, the 
hawking scene is described with much spirit, and if we could 
forget the circumstances that render it so improbable, it 
would present a favorable specimen of the writer’s ability. 
We can afford room only for a portion of it ; but this is a 
case in which Hesiod’s rule applies, — that the half is often 
better than the whole. 


“They were standing at this moment upon that long, elevated 
knoll to which the name of Merry-Mount peculiarly belonged, 
and upon which the hands of its sovereign had erected, and the 
hands of Endicott demolished, the first May-pole ever elevated 
in Massachusetts. The scene around was still unchanged. The 
barren cliff, destitute of trees, was covered with a scanty herb- 
age, and adorned with a few stunted golden-rods, a goodly store 
of mullens, and a profusion of the aromatic weed called ever- 
lasting, which loves the most gravelly and barren soil. From 
this elevated summit the eye wandered with delight, on that mag- 
nificent September morning, over the panorama of land and 
ocean, which glowed and sparkled in the bright sunshine and 
the invigorating breeze. 

‘¢ Morton, who had been caressing the beautiful falcon, which 
sat upon his fist, during his rambling conversation with Sir Chris- 
topher, now advanced a few yards into the wind. He then 
stopped, turned about, and suddenly unstriking her hood, tossed 
her into the air with an encouraging shout. ‘The falcon expand- 
ed her strong wings with an impulse of delight, and rose directly 
over head, mounting in airy circles higher and still higher, till, 
diminished to a hardly perceptible point, she hung stationary for 
a& moment in the blue depths above. ‘Then, as if’ reconnoi- 
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tring the world below, and searching for a quarry, she sailed 
slowly along with gently flapping wings, until, apparently disap- 
pointed in her observations, she commenced again her spiral 
ascent till she was lost to view. Morton now whistled. The 
piercing note seemed to penetrate the arch above, There was a 
moment of suspense, during which nothing was visible in the 
sky, and Sir Christopher, who had been watching the falcon’s 
motions with eager interest, shook his head suspiciously at Mor- 
ton, as if to intimate that the haggard had borne away her bells, 
after all, and was not likely to obey her master’s whistle. Mor- 
ton answered the look with a coniident smile, pointing upwards 
as he didso. At that moment the black point was again visible, at 
the next there was a rushing sound, and the hawk, falling through 
the air with closed wings, and with the speed of lightning, sud- 
denly settled, as if by enchantment, upon her master’s fist. 

**¢ Bravely done, sweetheart!’ said Morton, patting and fond- 
ling the obedient bird. ‘17d trust thee with a thousand golden 
guineas, had I so much filthy lucre ; and now to look for some- 
thing to strike at. Ifa gaggle of geese would come by now, 
— for it is time they should begin to congregate hither on their 
journey southwards, 


** Bootefish now advanced carefully, at a considerable distance 
in front of the others, holding a long pole in his hand. Gardiner 
held the goshawk’s jesses loosely in his fingers, and held himself 
ready to unstrike her hood, as Morton designed that Ajax should 
fly at the game which was first started, in order to afford a lesson 
to the haggard. 

‘** As had been rightly conjectured, Bootefish had not advanced 
very far, before he came suddenly upon a stray black duck, who 
happened to be feeding by himself in the plashy ground near the 
creek. The fowl rose screaming into the air, to the height of 
some dozen yards, and then flew in a straight line, and with 
great rapidity, almost directly over the heads of Morton and 
Gardiner. The knight, as quick as thought, jerked off the hood 
from the goshawk, and tossed her after her prey. The well- 
trained creature, her eyes flashing upon the quarry with unerring 
instinct, flew like lightning at her victim. Straight as an arrow 
flew the duck, with the velocity of the wind. With incredible 
swiftness the falcon pierced the air in his pursuit. Five minutes 
elapsed, and the pursuer and the pursued, flying in a perfectly 
straight line at the rate of a mile to the minute, had entirely dis- 
appeared from view. The sportsmen, using their long poles to 
assist them in leaping continually across the winding creek, in 
which exercise none was more adroit than Jaspar, followed as 
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nearly as possible in the direction first taken by the duck, which 
was obliquely across the marshes, towards the sea. Morton 
paused at last, and shook his head. ‘The duck had flown so low, 
so straight, and with such wonderful rapidity, that he deemed it 
almost impossible far the hawk to have overtaken him. As the 
party stood, however, breathless with their violent exercise, very 
near the margin of the sea, a black speck in the air became sud- 
denly visible to the eagle eye of Gardiner, who pointed it out to 
his companions. 

*¢ You are right, by Jupiter, Sir Christo!’ cried Morton, ‘ the 
quarry has doubled upon her pursuer, and has lost the advantage 
of his straight flight. ‘Ten thousand pounds to a guinea, he is a 
dead duck in five minutes.’ 

As Morton spoke, the quarry flew again over their heads, at 
about double the height at which he had started upon his course, 
and with somewhat diminished rapidity. He had evidently be- 
come disconcerted and confused by his fears, and now flew 
wildly and with frequent windings. ‘The falcon, steady and un- 
relenting as destiny, followed close upon him, gaining at every 
turn. It was now that the chase became keenly interesting. 
The quarry, flying swiftly still, but in irregular circlings, and 
hotly pursued by her enemy, was easily kept in sight by the 
active sportsmen, who dashed hither and thither, running and 
leaping in every direction taken by the game. The airy ‘chase 
rapidly approached its termination. The unfortunate victim, dis- 
tracted and despairing, flew with diminished vigor. Already 
the wings of her enemy seemed to overshadow him, when sud- 
denly the falcon rose high into the air above his head, mounting 
in short and rapid circles. 

**¢ Mark now, Sir Christopher,’ said Morton, looking with de- 
light at the motions of his favorite, ‘ mark now how beautifully 
she is going to stoop.’ 

** The words had scarcely left his lips, when the peculiar, hurt- 
ling noise was heard, and the goshawk, falling through the air 
like a meteor, struck the quarry with her pounces, and despite 
its struggles, flew upwards, holding it aloft in triumph. 

“*¢ Beautifully trussed, by Jupiter!’ cried Morton, whistling 
loudly as he spoke. 

‘‘ The obedient hawk descended to her master’s call, and laid 
the palpitating body of her victim, whom she had beaten to death 
with her muscular pinions, directly at her master’s feet. That 
done, she settled upon his fist again, shaking her silver bells, and 
turning her lustrous eye upon his, as if to read his approbation 


there.” — Vol. 11. pp. 159- 163. 


Our author’s regard for the truth of history obliges him to 
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bring this lively scene to a most Jame and impotent conclu- 
sion, as far as the dignity of the chief sportsman is con- 
cerned. His captors lead him before Winthrop and the 
Council, by whom he is formally sentenced to be set in the 
stocks, and their decree is carried into effect. 

There are other incidents and characters in the romance, 
which are described with equal spirit, and do not give so 
rude a shock to the reader’s credulity. ‘The valiant Captain 
Standish, small in stature, but peppery in temper, is hit off 
with considerable humor, though the portrait does scant jus- 
tice to the nobler qualities of the man. A skirmish between 
the whites and Indians, in which Walford, the blacksmith of 
Mishawum, plays the chief part, is well described ; though 
this personage has little or nothing to do with the main thread 
of the story, he is the most natural and probable character 
in the work. ‘The others are either somewhat exaggerated 
and fantastic, or they are so feebly drawn as to leave no dis- 
tinct impression on the mind. ‘The writer certainly needs 
practice in elaborating the details of a consistent and inter- 
esting novel; but in many respects he is well qualified for 
the task, and we shall be glad to meet him again on the half- 
historical ground that he has chosen. His present work, 
certainly, is not a fair specimen of what he is able to accom- 
plish, and its failure, or partial success, ought only to inspirit 
him for further effort. 





Art. IX.—1. Handbuch der Staatswirthschaftlichen Sta- 
tisttk und Verwaltungskunde der Preussischen Monarchie. 
Von Dr. Friepricn Benepict Weser, Professor 
zu Breslau. Breslau. 1840. S8vo. pp. 835 

2. Versuch einer Statistik des Preussischen Siaates. Von 
Dr. Traucott GotTHitFr VoreteL, Oberbibliothekare 
und Professor der Geschichte an der Universitat zu Halle. 
Halle. 1837. 8vo. pp. 274. 

3. Preussen’s Staatsmanner. Vier Lieferungen. Leipzig. 
1841-42. 

4. Augsburger Allgemeine Zeitung. Marz, April, Mai, 
1848. 


AmipsT the events that have agitated Europe during the 
past year, the revolution which occurred in Berlin on the 
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18th of March deserves particular notice. 'The command- 
ing position which Prussia occupies as the great Protestant 
power of Continental Europe, the past history of that country 
to which Frederic the Great imparted so bright a lustre by 
his military genius, and, more than all, the rapid growth of a 
kingdom which, humble and recent as is its origin, has for the 
last half-century ranked among the most powerful states of 
Europe, all serve to give to the political commotions which 
agitate it an unusual degree of interest. ‘There is, indeed, 

something so impressive in the sight of a great and powerful 
nation like the Prussian rising up against its rulers, and over- 
throwing in a few hours the whole political organization of 
the state, that it must engage dur attention and awaken our 
sympathies, even at a time when revolutions, shaking and 
overturning mighty thrones, convulsing society to its centre, 
and arming brother against brother within the walls of a com- 
mon city, have become every-day occurrences. And when 
we consider the peculiar characteristics of a nation, perhaps 
better educated than any other in Europe, a nation which has 
ever enjoyed the reputation of being sincerely attached to its 
sovereigns, and which was certainly never suspected of being 
animated by that daring and restless spirit which causes a 
people to embrace, for the sake of change, any schemes of 
reform, however wild or absurd they may be, we feel that our 
interest is not misplaced, for we know that such a nation would 
not raise the standard of rebellion, unless it were actuated by 
some powerful and just motive. ‘The lamentable events 
which in February last changed the form of government in 
France —the only effect of which has been, as far as we 
are able to see, to discredit republicanism in Europe — may 
have given the signal for the outbreak in Berlin. When the 
news of another French revolution reached the capital of 
Prussia, it was not unnatural that the people should think the 
moment was favorable for them also to take up arms, and 
endeavour to obtain from the king some political guaranties. 
But it would be rating the Prussian nation far too low, to 
suppose that this foolish desire of imitating that revolution, 
the importance of which, owing to the poetical halo which La- 
martine had succeeded in casting around it, was greatly magni- 
fied in the eye of the distant observer, alone actuated them. 

Nor would it be more just to attribute their glorious struggle 
to the machinations of those who profess the fantastic and 
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absurd doctrines of communism or socialism, which we should 
view but with contempt, if they were not liable to produce 
so much mischief and crime. Such a party undoubtedly 
exists in Prussia, and has long wished to revolutionize the 
state, and to profit by disorder and anarchy in order to build 
up their own shattered fortunes.” But this party alone did 
not make the Revolution of Berlin, and we must seek else- 
where for the cause of that mighty struggle, which, for a time, 
seemed to endanger the existence of royalty in Prussia. 

In the history of all the monarchies of Europe, there are 
two great and inevitable contests which have already taken 
place, or are yet to come. ‘The first is the struggle of 
royalty against the feudal system ; the second is the struggle 
of the people against the unlimited power of the sovereign. 
It was the peculiar good fortune of France to experience, 
earlier than any other European state, the first of these rev- 
olutions. Louis XI. and Cardinal Richelieu— much as 
the duplicity of their conduct is repugnant to our moral feel- 
ings — did a great work for France. ‘They labored to de- 
stroy the many sovereignties which divided the country, and 
to form one united nation under the yoke of a despot. ‘The 
Revolution of 1789 accomplished the second change. The 
absolute power of the crown was broken down, and its au- 
thority limited. 

It was not so in Germany. ‘The first of these two crises 
is not to be found in her history till a much later period. 
The feudal system existed in that country down to the pres- 
ent century. ‘The second struggle, upon which the German 
nations have but just entered, must also be accomplished. ‘The 
recent revolutions at Berlin and Vienna have been but pro- 
gressive steps in this inevitable course. This view of these 
events explains the difference in the feelings excited within 
us by the Revolutions of Paris and of Berlin. We cannot 
but consider the first as useless and criminal, — not so much 
a revolt against despotism, or a generous movement in favor 
of liberty, as one against order and in favor of the wildest 
anarchy. ‘The second we regard as legitimate and just. 
Prussia has emerged from childhood. Prosperous in her 
commerce and industry, in science and literature at the head 
of all German nations, and alive to a sense of the importance 
of the part which she might be called upon to play in the 
future destinies of Germany, she could no longer bear to be 
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held in the leading-strings of paternal despotism. She had 
been long enough deceived by her rulers; she no longer 
trusted in their promises, but relied on her own strength to 
assert her long-denied rights. ‘This is not the place to prove 
that the Revolution of Paris was needless and wrong. Every 
impartial mind, even though at first seduced by the high- 
sounding promises of liberty, equality, and fraternity, and by 
the pompous eloquence of Lamartine, must by this time be 
convinced of the truth of this assertion. As to the second 
of our propositions, that the revolution which has transformed 
the military despotism of Prussia into a constitutional mon- 
archy was legitimate, we think that a brief sketch of the his- 
tory of that kingdom since the French Revolution of ’89 
will sufficiently prove it. 

Frederic William III., the father of the present king of 
Prussia, ascended the throne in 1797, at a time when it re- 
quired more than ordinary talents to wield the sceptre. ‘The 
treasury was nearly bankrupt, owing to the folly and extrava- 
gance of the preceding king. ‘The army, which under 
Frederic the Great had excited the admiration of Europe, 
had been completely disgraced by the profligacy of that 
monarch. Prussia had been dishonored by the humiliating 
treaty concluded with France, and, added to these causes 
of difficulty within the kingdom itself, the principles of the 
French Revolution were beginning to be disseminated through- 
out Europe. It was evident that the new king would be 
obliged either to resist the growing spirit of innovation, or to 
favor those reforms which the progress of the age demanded. 
Fortunately for Prussia, Frederic William, without being a 
man of superior talents, had the welfare of his subjects at 
heart, and was willing to surround himself with able and faith- 
ful counsellors. The first acts of his reign were calculated 
to render him popular. He abrogated the edicts which his 
father had promulgated on religious matters and the press. 
He sought, as much from taste as principle, to maintain the 
strictest neutrality in European politics, but became finally 
involved in the coalition of 1805 against France, a coalition 
which was dissolved by the battle of Austerlitz. He was 
obliged again to take up arms when Napoleon formed the 
Confederacy of the Rhine. It was his desire to establish a 
confederacy of the states of Northern Germany, as a counter- 
poise to the ambitious schemes of the French emperor in the 
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Southern states ; but he could not accomplish this object. 
Without a single ally, then, Prussia was obliged to encounter 
France in 1806. ‘The battle of Jena decided her fate. 

It has been said by a German writer, that it was Frederic 
the Great who was defeated at Jena. ‘There is much of 
philosophic truth in this remark. It was he who had given 
to Prussia a new system of laws, and opened in the kingdom 
innumerable sources of wealth and prosperity. It was he 
who, by humbling the pride of the house of Austria, had 
given her that ascendency which she has since enjoyed. But 
from the time of his death in 1786, every thing had remained 
unchanged. Not one step in advance had been taken during 
the reign of his imbecile successor, Frederic William I1., and 
in 1806 the Prussian monarchy was almost exactly in the 
same condition as when Frederic the Great expired. The 
feudal system of privileged and distinct classes had been 
maintained. ‘The greater part of the soil was in the hands of 
the aristocracy, who could neither divide nor sell their estates, 
nor leave them by will to a commoner. Neither could the 
noble become the owner of the landed property of a com- 
moner, or of the farm of a peasant, nor could he exercise the 
trade of a commoner. Ata time when the French Revolu- 
tion was beginning to bear its fruits, and to inspire the rest of 
Europe with a desire for the reorganization of society on a 
more liberal and equitable basis, this antiquated system 
— in which the accident of birth exerted so fatal an influ- 
ence on the whole life of a man — was still in force in 
Prussia. And it was these two powers, Prussia and France, 
— the one but a lifeless corpse, which had retained only the 
semblance of a form after the spirit of Frederic had aban- 
doned it; the other full of youthful vigor, and inspired by 
those principles of independence and equality which had 
grown out of the Revolution — it was these two powers which 
met in the field of Jena. 

Could the result of the contest be doubtful ? Brought into 
contact with these new-creating principles, the old system 
crumbled into dust. Prussia fell, as many thought, never 
more to rise. ‘The peace of Tilsit (1807) deprived her of 
all her provinces between the Elbe and the Rhine, as well as 
of her possessions in Poland, including in all about five mil- 
lions of subjects. She was, moreover, obliged to pay 
120,000,000 francs to the French government, and to sup- 
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port 11,000 French troops in the very heart of the kingdom. 
Might it not well have seemed, even to the wisest, that 
Prussia was for ever crushed ? It was not so, however ; and 
it is not a paradox to affirm, that nothing but so heavy a blow 
could have saved her from utter ruin. The defeat at Jena 
brought to light the defectiveness of the old organization 
of the Prussian monarchy. Until then, king and _ nobility 
had alike opposed all plans of reform. Experience taught 
them wisdom. Not quite a year had elapsed after that mem- 
orable battle, when the king called Baron Von Stein to pre- 
side over his ministry, and a new era was opened in Prussian 
history. 

This distinguished man, to whom Prussia owes more than 
to any other individual, if we except Frederic the Great, had 
been, it is said, recommended to the king by Napoleon, who 
called him ‘‘ un homme d’esprit.”” Stein was something 
more, and Napoleon himself soon discovered it. He deter- 
mined to reform his country, to raise her from her humbled 
condition, and to enable her, when the moment should arrive, 
to free herself from the yoke of foreign dominion. The 
principles on which he proposed to found his reforms may 
thus be summed up: —‘* What the state loses in extent must 
be regained in intensity of power. ‘That which is old has 
perished ; every thing must be created anew, if Prussia is 
ever to resume her importance among the nations of Europe. 
In what remains of the former larger state there are hostile 
elements. ‘These must be got rid of, in order to make room 
for a united whole. The different classes are at variance 
with each other, on account of the favor which the one has 
always enjoyed, and of which the others did not partake. 
Union gives strength. Equal rights to all members of the 
state, no order being more favored than another, must be 
introduced, if union is desired. Each citizen must have the 
same duties towards the state. Each must be personally 
free, and obey only one master, the king, with his code of 
laws in his hand. And in order that duties and rights may be 
equal, and that the former be not oppressive for any one, 
there must be a national representation, by means of which 
better laws may be made. Every man must be allowed to 
exercise freely his powers, and to follow his own tastes and 
judgment, so long as he does not pass the limits prescribed 


by religion, morality, and the laws of the land. All landed 
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property must be accessible to every one wishing to acquire 
it; acquisition and possession must be facilitated by suitable 
laws. ‘The administration of communities by government 
officers, or by single privileged individuals, is a dangerous 
practice, which precludes all unity of feeling, and which must 
be remedied. No one in the state, whether a corporation 
or an individual, should be judge in his own cause. The 
judiciary must therefore be separated from the executive. 
All must be governed by the same laws ; consequently, there 
must be but one judicial authority, whose verdicts shall 
reach alike the highest and the lowest. Every one, ex- 
cept the criminal who tramples religion, morality, and the 
law under foot, must enjoy his liberty. ‘The servant, too, 
must be free ; the contract which binds him to his chosen mas- 
ter must not deprive him of his civil liberty. Master and 
servant must be protected by the same law. Mental cultiva- 
tion elevates a people, and the higher it is carried, the higher 
will be their place in the confederacy of civilized nations. 
Education is the condition of all progress in order, power, 
and prosperity. The state must demand this education.” 

No sooner had Stein accepted the difficult post which had 
been intrusted to him, than he devoted all the energies of his 
superior intellect to the execution of the reforms of which we 
have given the outline. He remained, however, but one year 
in the cabinet, and could not, of course, carry out all his 
plans in that time. What he did, however, was enough to 
entitle him to the lasting gratitude of his country. By the 
edict of October 9th, 1807, all Prussian subjects were al- 
lowed to acquire and hold property of any description what- 
soever. By this measure, the hereditary subjection of the 
peasantry to the proprietors of the estates on which they were 
born was suspended. Another edict removed the absurd re- 
strictions which had until then fettered the proprietor, not 
only in the disposal, but even in the cultivation, of his land. 
These two edicts paved the way for the entire emancipation 
of the Prussian people. 

Another most important measure of Von Stein’s adminis- 
tration was the edict reforming the municipal organization of 
the cities. ‘This edict, known under the name of the Stddte 
Ordnung, was intended to give the citizens a more direct 
influence on all affairs relating to their community. Frederic 
William I. had taken from the cities almost all their privi- 
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leges. It was the object of his narrow and despotic policy 
to bring every thing, as much as possible, under the direct 
influence of the central government. AJl municipal magis- 
tracies were therefore confided to government officers. It 
was to do away with the evils resulting from such a system 
that the edict just mentioned was promulgated. Its object 
was to awaken a public spirit. ‘The citizen was not only to 
take care of his own property, but to have a share in the in- 
terests of his community. ‘The wisdom of such a measure 
will be readily understood. By granting to the middle classes 
a share in the local administration of the cities in which they 
resided, a stronger attachment was awakened in them for their 
common country. Patriotism is always developed in propor- 
tion as a nation is admitted to take a part in the administration 
of its own affairs. Loyalty may exist under the sway of a 
despotic ruler ; but we cannot conceive of patriotism without 
liberty. 

In thus breaking down the old feudal system, and granting 
to the cities a more liberal organization, as indeed in all the 
other reforms of the minister, his object was twofold. He 
wished, in the first place, to prepare the nation for that strug- 
gle with France which he felt must sooner or later decide 
the destinies of Prussia and Germany. He understood that 
a nation in which the larger proportion of the inhabitants have 
no interest at stake, but follow blindly the dictates of a privi- 
leged class, was incapable of resisting the invasion of a nation 
like the French, in which the most perfect equality reigned, 
notwithstanding the despotism of its chief. It was not by 
mere brute force that a French army could be opposed. ‘To 
conquer it, it became necessary to borrow somewhat from the 
principles by which it was animated. It was in consequence 
of this conviction, that Von Stein, notwithstanding his patri- 
otic hatred for every thing French, followed the French Rev- 
olution as his model in many of his proposed reforms. But 
he had another object in view. He desired to increase the 
power and influence of Prussia in the conduct of the affairs 
of Germany. He himself has said, —‘* My desire to see 
Prussia prosper did not proceed from a blind attachment to 
that country, but also from the conviction, that the divisions of 
Germany weaken her, destroy her national honor and feeling, 
and render her incapable of any good government. German 
princes should remember that the independence of Germany 
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depends on the moral and physical force of Prussia.’’? It was 
his hope, that, by giving liberal institutions to Prussia, she 
might become the central point round which would be collect- 
ed the different nationalities of Germany. 

The measures of which we have spoken were but the first 
of the long series of reforms which Von Stein proposed to 
make in the institutions of his country. Unfortunately for 
Prussia, he was not permitted to accomplish the work which 
he had so nobly commenced. In November, 1808, Napo- 
leon, having learned that Von Stein had formed schemes for 
the deliverance of Germany from his dominion, forced the 
king of Prussia to dismiss him from the public service. 
Previously to leaving the cabinet, he communicated to the ad- 
ministration a paper in which his views as to the government 
of the state were boldly and clearly set forth. Although he 
signed this document, he did not himself draw it up. To 
Schon, another Prussian statesman and patriot, belongs the 
honor of composing this valuable scheme, known as the po- 
litical testament of Von Stein. Had the views set forth in 
this document, which maintained that a general national rep- 
resentation was indispensable in order that the sovereign 
might become acquainted with the wants of the people, been 
carried out, it is difficult to say how much bloodshed and how 
many storms Prussia might have escaped. 

On Hardenberg fell the difficult task of succeeding to Von 
Stein. Three departments of the administration were in- 
trusted at once to this statesman, — that of Foreign Affairs, of 
the Interior, and of Finance. ‘The work to be done in each 
was immense, and would have intimidated a less consummate 
statesman than Hardenberg. His first care, on taking the 
reins of government into his hands, was to provide for the 
payment of the sum stipulated by the treaty of Tilsit. Prus- 
sia had suffered so much, and had been so impoverished by 
the war, that it was a subject of serious discussion, whether 
the province of Silesia should not be ceded to France in pay- 
ment of the debt. Hardenberg was not the man to accede 
to so humiliating a proposition. He effected a loan in Hol- 
land, which enabled him to avert the danger with which the 
non-payment of the French claim would have threatened his 
country ; and he then devoted himself to the continuation of 
the relorm commenced by his predecessor. In his external 
policy, he sought for an alliance with England. In his inter- 
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nal reforms, France was his model, as it had been that of 
Von Stein. It was his wish to attain in Prussia, by peaceful 
means, that which in France had been the result of a stormy 
and bloody revolution. In the following words he has him- 
self well expressed his intentions : — ‘* My system rests on 
this basis, that each member of the state shall be free to de- 
velope and exercise his powers without hindrance from the 
arbitrary will of another ; that justice shall be administered 
with impartiality ; that merit, in whatever rank it is found, 
shall be rewarded ; and that education, true piety, and appro- 
priate institutions shall create in our country one interest and 
one spirit, upon which to found our prosperity and our secu- 
rity.” 

‘The several edicts published during Hardenberg’s admin- 
istration were of the utmost importance. ‘The exemption of 
the aristocracy from taxation was suspended. All the old 
corporations of trades were abolished, and the trades opened 
alike to all Prussian subjects. ‘This measure, which was one 
of the most effectual means of breaking up the old forms of 
society, met with considerable opposition, not only on the 
part of those privileged families which had belonged to these 
corporations, but also of those philanthropists and _ political 
economists who censured it on account of the increase of 
misery and vice which it was, in their estimation, likely to 
produce amongst the working classes. ‘The number of un- 
skilful master-workmen, said they, would augment, whilst that 
of the subordinate workmen would be proportionally dimin- 
ished, owing to the desire which every artisan would experi- 
ence to exercise his trade on his own account. Moreover, 
the increase of workmen and tradesmen would be entirely out 
of proportion to the general increase of the population. Ex- 
perience has proved these views to have been erroneous. 
Statistical returns show that, with the exception of a few trades, 
as those of butcher, tailor, shoemaker, baker, book-binder, car- 
penter, &c., the number of tradesmen, although considerably 
increased, has not been so disproportionably to the increase 
of the general population ; and that the number of persons 
engaged in such trades as those of the furrier, leatherdresser, 
tanner, glazier, &c., has diminished. It is also shown, that 
the number of workmen compared with that of masters has not 
diminished, but in many cases increased; and also that, far 
from being less skilfully trained than under the old organiza- 
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tion of the trades, the improvement in labor and workmanship, 
as a general thing, has been quite marked. ‘T'o every impar- 
tial judge, it must, we think, appear that the measure of 
Hardenberg was wise and politic. By opening trade indis- 
criminately to all Prussian subjects, competition, without 
which trade must always languish, was excited, and industry 
was gradually brought to its present flourishing condition. 

What had been done for trade was also accomplished for 
agriculture. It was freed from the shackles which had, until 
then, prevented its development. By the law of September 14, 
1811, the peasantry first acquired the right of becoming he- 
reditary possessors of the soil. ‘Their labor was no longer to 
profit their masters only ; they could now work for themselves 
and their families. ‘he good effects of this measure were 
soon felt. In the hands of a peasantry enjoying the right of 
possession and transmission, agriculture improved immensely. 
Not only was more land cultivated than had previously been the 
case, but now that it was cultivated by those who were to reap 
the harvests, every means was taken to make it yield all that 
nature had intended it should. ‘There was much opposition 
to the promulgation of this edict. In the then ruined condi- 
tion of the country, when the larger portion of the estates of 
the aristocracy were burdened with debts, to deprive the own- 
ers of the rents which they received from their peasant-tenants 
was in fact to deprive them of their estates. Many of these 
estates were sold, and frequently purchased by rich capitalists, 
whose wealth had been acquired in trade. 

Such sweeping measures, causing so much of the landed 
property to pass into new hands, might seem unjust, if we did 
not consider the peculiar circumstances under which they had 
been adopted. Hardenberg felt the absolute necessity of im- 
proving the condition of the finances, and he saw no other 
means but those which he used to attain his object. In view- 
ing the law which thus deprived so many of the old proprietors 
of their estates in order to create a new class of landholders, 
we should also bear in mind, that all Hardenberg’s measures 
were taken with a view of preparing his country for that con- 
stitution which he, as well as Von Stein, desired to give to 
Prussia, and which she has only just acquired by means of a 
bloody conflict. The new class of proprietors formed by the 
legislation of September, 1811, was destined to gain every 
day in wealth, influence, and power ; and Hardenberg could 
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not but have seen, that it would soon be ready to claim its 
share in the government of the country. Had it not been 
the intention of the minister ultimately to grant a national 
representation, he surely would not have created so powerful 
a force in the very heart of the state. He was too profound 
a statesman not to foresee, that the day was not far distant, 
when not even a military power could resist the progress of 
the middle classes, and maintain a despotic form of govern- 
ment in Prussia. 

While Hardenberg was carrying out his reforms in the civil 
organization of the state, Dohna, Scharnhorst, Gneisenau, 
and Grolman were, as one may say, creating a new army. 
The army which had been defeated at Jena was constituted 
according ‘to the principles of the old system, which Stein 
and Hardenberg so strenuously labored to break down. A 
nobleman alone could attain the rank of an officer, — doubtless 
in virtue of the remark of Frederic the Great, that a noble- 
man alone can know what honor is. ‘The common soldier, 
excluded from all prospect of advancement, was a degraded 
being, over whom his superiors exercised the most cruel tyr- 
anny, whilst the peasant and the citizen feared him as one to 
whom life and honor were alike indifferent. Many foreigners 
were enlisted in the army. Flogging was used as a means of 
retaining them in the service, and of urging them on to battle. 
All this the distinguished military men whom we have named 
determined to reform. ‘The barriers which prevented the 
common soldier from rising by his valor and his industry to 
the highest rank in the army were taken down. In a word, 
the army was thoroughly reorganized. ‘The energy which 
was displayed in this work laid the foundations of that milita- 
ry system which was recently admired throughout Europe for 
its superior arrangement. 

Not too soon had Prussia’s statesmen commenced the diffi- 
cult work of reform. Before they could complete their task 
as they desired, they were obliged to prepare for war. Na- 
poleon had been defeated in Russia, and the French army 
was fast approaching the Prussian frontier. The government 
sought to gain as much time as possible ; but when war could 
no longer be avoided, the king — although reluctantly, such 
was his desire for peace —retired to Breslau, where he 
signed the treaty of alliance with Russia, and issued the fa- 
mous proclamation, calling upon his people to struggle against 
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the dominion of France, and to free Germany for ever from 
Napoleon’s despotic sway. ‘The long expected war broke 
out. Prussia, new-created since the battle of Jena, display- 
ed in this war an energy surprising indeed, when we reflect on 
the short time which had been allowed her for preparation. 

The army, no longer resting its strength on slavish discipline 
alone, but animated by patriotism, and the desire not only of 
freeing Prussia from foreign dominion, but of securing liberal 
institutions, proved itself invincible. ‘The French were ex- 
pelled from the country. History has seldom recorded a 
more remarkable struggle, or a more glorious victory. 

But neither has history often recorded so cruel a deception 
as that which awaited those who had not hesitated to risk 
their lives for their king and country. ‘The people had hoped 
to obtain their liberty by this war, which, in their enthusiasm, 
they called ‘* the holy war.’? Holy, indeed, would it have 
been, had Prussia’s monarch not deceived his subjects in or- 
der to induce them to take up arms. When we look back to 
the period of Prussia’s struggle for her liberties, and then call 
to mind the long series of disappointments which followed, 
only closed by the bloody revolution which has, let us hope, 
insured to her for ever the precious blessing of liberty, we 
are forcibly reminded of the mournful and prophetic words 
written by the patriot Arndt in 1813:—‘** All will have been 
in vain, —so much blood, so much labor, will have been ex- 
pended in vain, —if our rulers, i in whose hands are our destinies, 
do not rise to a pure faith in God and the people. If they 
still continue to seek only the gratification of their petty am- 
bition, the age will be convulsed by the most dreadful revo- 
lutions, and not until long after the earth has closed over our 
remains will a new world arise.” 

When the war was over, the government, instead of fulfil- 
ling promises already made, continued to flatter the nation by 
holding out to them the most cheering hopes. On the 22d 
of May, 1815, the celebrated decree promising a constitu- 
tional form of government to Prussia was issued. This de- 
cree has been of such great importance in the subsequent 
history of Prussia, that we give it entire. 


‘The history of Prussia shows, indeed, that the beneficial con- 
dition of civil liberty, and the continuance of a just government 
founded on order, have hitherto found as much security in the 
qualities of the rulers, and in the harmony which exists between 
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them and the people, as is compatible with the imperfection of 
human institutions. But wishing to consolidate them still more, 
and to give the Prussian nation a pledge of our confidence, and 
to posterity those principles upon which our predecessors and 
ourselves have carried on the government of our kingdom with 
true solicitude for the welfare of our people, in the form of a 
written document, as a Constitution for the Prussian state, we 
have decided as follows : — 

“1, The people shall be represented. 

**2. For this purpose, the provincial assemblies, wherever they 
still exist, shall be constituted anew, and conformed to the neces- 
sities of the times; and where none at present exist, they shall be 
introduced. 

*¢ 3. The representatives of the country shall be chosen from 
the provincial assemblies, and shall sit in Berlin. 

‘‘4. The authority of the representative body is limited to 
giving counsel on all subjects of legislation which regard the pér- 
sonal rights of the subjects and their rights of property, including 
taxation. 

**5. A committee shall be appointed, to meet in the capital 
without loss of time, consisting of inhabitants of the provinces 
and enlightened officers of the state. 

‘6. This committee shall occupy itself with the organization 
of the provincial assemblies and of the representation, as well as 
with the drawing up of the constitution upon the principles now 
established. 

‘“*7. The committee shall meet on the Ist of September of 


this year.” 


The expectations which this decree raised in the public 
mind may easily be imagined. In the Rhenish provinces, 
especially, the excitement produced by its promulgation was 
intense. It is difficult to say whether the government had 
not counted on so strong a display of feeling in connection 
with this subject, or whether it was from a sincere desire to 
forward the real interests of the nation, that two years were 
suffered to pass without this decree being acted upon. It was 
not until 1817 that a committee for the formation of the con- 
stitution was appointed. For a few months, this committee 
worked hard at the task confided to them; but the king hav- 
ing undertaken a journey in the Rhenish provinces, their 
labors were suddenly interrupted. During the king’s sojourn 
in the western portion of his dominions, a number of peti- 
tions and addresses were presented to him, in which he was 
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reminded in the most direct manner of his promises. He 
hastily quitted the provinces, and returned to Berlin, fully 
convinced by what he had seen, that the nation considered a 
constitution as a thing of far too much importance to make it 
safe for the government to grant one. Had his subjects, like 
good and docile children, patiently waited until it should 
please their royal father to fulfil his promises, they would no 
doubt sooner have obtained their wished-for constitution. 

By returning to Berlin, the king had hoped to escape the 
complaints and reproaches of his subjects. He was mistak- 
en, however ; for he had hardly reached his capital, when an 
address, drawn up at Coblentz on the 12th of January, 1818, 
by Gorres, the celebrated leader of the radical party in the 
Rhenish provinces, was transmitted to him. It served but 
to confirm the unfavorable impression which his tour on the 
Rhine had made on his mind; and a cabinet order was im- 
mediately published, declaring, ‘‘ that neither in the edict of 
May 22d, 1815, nor in Article 13 of the Act of the Con- 
federation, is there any time fixed for carrying the constitution 
into execution ; that all times were not alike favorable for 
the introduction of change in the state ; that whoever reminds 
the sovereign of the land of a promise given on his own free 
decision evinces criminal doubts as to the inviolability of his 
word, and forestalls his opinion as to the proper time for the 
introduction of the constitution, which opinion must be as 
free as the first decision was ; and finally, that the king would 
fix the time when the promise of a constitution should be 
fulfilled, and would not suffer himself to be hurried by un- 
timely representations.” 

How the hopes and expectations of the nation must have 
fallen; on perusing this singular document! ‘This was, how- 
ever, but the first step in that series of retrograde measures 
which signalized the latter part of Frederic William’s reign. 
The constitution was no longer thought of, and only at dis- 
tant intervals was it alluded to by some ardent and patriotic 
spirit, who was soon silenced. ‘The only act which seemed 
at all in harmony with the liberal promises of the government 
was the establishment of provincial diets, which, however, 
never proved very dangerous to the general government. 

But if the king did nothing towards giving his subjects a 
larger share in the management of public affairs, he continued 
to rule them with moderation and justice, and to develope 
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such of the institutions of the country as he thought admitted 
of reform without endangering the royal prerogative. ‘To 
the subject of education he gave much attention. As early 
as 1809, in the midst of the dangers which then menaced 
Prussia, he had founded the University of Berlin. In 1818, 
he established that of Bonn, and gave to those which already 
existed a new importance, by organizing them on a_ broader 
and more liberal basis. ‘There now exist in Prussia six 
universities, those of Greifswalde, Konigsberg, Halle, Ber- 
lin, Breslau, and Bonn. ‘The condition of the public schools 
was also greatly improved. We need not dwell upon the 
important changes effected in them ; the Prussian school sys- 
tem has now for many years been a model for imitation both 
in Kurope and America. Other improvements were under- 
taken during the reign of Frederic William III. ; roads were 
constructed, canals opened, public buildings erected. Even 
during the calamitous period which followed the defeat of 
Jena, a million and a half of thalers were expended on pub- 
lic works. 

But of all the events of this important reign, none, perhaps, 
is of greater interest than the formation of the German 
Customs- Union (Zoll-Verein). It had been agreed at the 
Congress of Vienna, that the commercial intercourse between 
the different states of the German Confederation should be- 
come the subject of debate at the first meeting of the Diet 
at Frankfort. But fourteen annual meetings of the Diet at 
that place had been held without any decisive step being 
taken in regard to this important subject ; and the Prussian 
government finally determined to open direct negotiations 
with the other states of the Confederation, in order to regu- 
late their commercial intercourse. It is not strange that 
Prussia should have felt a deep interest in this matter. As 
arranged by the treaties of 1815, it is well known that the 
Prussian monarchy presents in its geographical configuration 
two great masses of territory, of unequal extent, and entirely 
separated from each other. ‘The shortest distance between 
these two distinct portions of the kingdom is seven and three 
fourths German geographical miles.* The number of petty 
states which intervene, each of which possessed its own cus- 
tom-house barriers, was a serious obstacle to the develop- 





* 21.72 German geographical miles are equivalent to 100 English miles. 
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ment of Prussian commerce. A treaty was therefore con- 
cluded, in 1828, by the Prussian government with Hesse- 
Cassel and Hesse-Darmstadt, by which the custom-house 
barriers between these states were broken down. In 1833, 
other treaties were concluded, by which Bavaria, Wirtem- 
berg, and Saxony united with the league. Since then, 
some other states have joined, and the Zoll- Verein now com- 
prises more than 29,000,000 of people.* We cannot, with- 
out transgressing our limits, enter into any details on this in- 
teresting subject. ‘I'he objects for which the league was 
formed, moreover, — the securing of a free commercial in- 
tercourse between its several members, the establishment of 
uniform duties, the division of the net produce of the duties 
among the different members in proportion to their popula- 
tion, —are well known. It was, as we have said, of the 
greatest importance to Prussia, not only in a commercial point 
of view, but as a means of acquiring a political ascendency 
over the smaller states of the league. It might be supposed 
that to Prussian custom-house regulations, which had already 
been adopted, would succeed the Prussian monetary system, 
Prussian post-offices, roads, weights, and measures. Aus- 
tria has steadfastly refused to join the league; and it has, 
we believe, been generally understood, that she would not have 
viewed with so tranquil an eye the peaceful aggrandizement 
of her rival, if she had not received assurances from the 
Prussian government, that she would be allowed to assert an 
undisputed supremacy in Italy. Of course, in the present 
condition of Europe, when nations seem to have taken their 
affairs into their own hands, these assurances have but little 
value; and we merely allude to them as accounting for 
Austria’s apparent apathy in presence of Prussia’s increasing 
power and influence. 

By such enlightened measures for the internal and external 
improvement of the kingdom, the government of Frederic 
William III. earned the well-deserved reputation of having 
zealously espoused the interests of the nation. In the midst 
of the prosperity which reigned around them, the people for a 
time forgot that their legitimate demands for a larger share in 
the government of the country had not been granted. The 





* In 1847, the number of persons included in the Customs-Union was 
29,393,372. The gross receipts for that year were 20,927,727 thalers. 
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effects of the Paris Revolution of 1830 were, it is true, felt 
in Germany ; but the partial insurrections to which the ex- 
citement of the popular mind gave rise were soon put down 
by the governments against which they were directed, and 
Germany once more subsided into that quiescent state for 
which she has become proverbial, and from which she has 
but just been aroused. 

The latter years of the reign of Frederic William glided 
away tranquilly. ‘The intellectual activity which the people 
could not bestow on political questions found ample room 
for development in matters purely literary and scientific. 
Prussia was gradually absorbing within herself most of the 
literature and science of Germany. The press, fettered as 
it was with regard to political discussion, continued to be the 
medium through which the results of the deep research and 
learning of her literary men were disseminated throughout 
the country. Ages and countries in which political liberty 
has been most fully attaimed are not always those in which 
intellectual culture has reached its highest development ; and 
we would even ask whether to the want of that liberty in 
Germany may not be ascribed that extraordinary develop- 
ment of her literature and science to which there is no par- 
allel in any other country in the same space of time. Her 
whole modern literature may be comprised in a period of 
about one hundred years ; yet what treasures of learning, 
thought, and imagination are there to be found! Far be it 
from us to wish to justify the sovereigns of Germany in de- 
nying to their subjects a due share in the management of the 
affairs of the state. We merely question whether, if her 
young men had been all engaged in dabbling in politics, in 
forming parties, or in the pursuit of empty political honors, 
her literature would have flourished as it has. We doubt it. 

After a long and agitated reign, Frederic William III. 
died at Berlin, on the 7th of June, 1840. A few days 
after his death, his political testament, which he had drawn 
up in 1827, was published. The conclusion of this docu- 
ment is so characteristic of his policy, that we give a transla- 
tion of it. 


* On you, my dear Fritz, will repose all the burden of the 
affairs of government, with the whole weight of their responsi- 
bility. For the discharge of them, you will be better prepared 
than most hereditary princes are by the position in which I have 
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placed you. It remains now for you to fulfil my just hopes, and 
the expectations of the country ; at least, for you to strive to do 
so. Your principles and sentiments are a security to me that 
you will be a father to your subjects. Guard, nevertheless, 
against the desire for innovation so generally spread around you. 
Guard also against impracticable theories, but at the same time 
against too exaggerated a taste for old usages ; the one is as per- 
nicious as the other, and beneficial improvements can be attained 
only by avoiding these two evils. ‘The army is in a flourish- 
ing condition. It has fulfilled my expectations, both in peace 
and in war, since its reorganization. May it continually bear in 
view its important duties! Do not neglect, so far as in your 
power, to promote unity among the European powers ; but above 
all, may Prussia, Russia, and Austria never separate from each 
other. ‘Their union may be regarded as the key-stone of the 
European alliance.” 


We shall not pause to say much of the character of Fred- 
eric William’s government. We trust that it is sufficiently 
illustr:ted by the brief outline of his reign which we have 
endeavoured to present to our readers. ‘hat, under his ad- 
ministration, much was done for the Prussian monarchy, no 
one will deny. But the impartial historian, whilst he praises 
the monarch who encouraged the reforms of a Von Stein 
and a Hardenberg, will not forget that the same monarch was 
unmindful of the promises made to his people at a period of 
the utmost danger to Prussia. Naturally humane and just, 
his bigotry and his blind attachment to that absolute authority 
which he had inherited with the throne of his fathers often 
led him to the most arbitrary and even despotic acts, and to 
give his consent to the measures adopted by his powerful 
allies, Russia and Austria, to crush all attempts at reform. 
To resist the power of Napoleon, he did not, as we have 
seen, scruple to allure his subjects by the most seductive 
promises, and thus to induce them to leave their tranquil 
homes and to struggle for the freedom of their country ; and 
yet, but a few years after the French had been expelled from 
Germany, a preacher at Berlin, and under his very eye, 
could assert from the pulpit, without fear of being contra- 
dicted, that the war of 1813-15 had been erroneously 
called a war of liberation, for the object of that war had not 
been to insure liberty to Germany, but merely to restore to 
her rulers the unlimited sovereignty of which Napoleon had 
for a time deprived them. Well might Byron say, — 
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‘¢ Gaul may champ the bit 
And foam in fetters! But is earth more free? 
Did nations combat to make one submit, 
Or league to teach all kings true sovereignty ?”’ 

Thus faithless in politics, Frederic William III. asserted 
in religious matters the most complete despotism over his 

eople. The will of the sovereign became the rule of con- 
duct for the subject. ‘That which should be the sacred tie 
between man and his Maker degenerated into a mere official 
relation between the king and the nation. In 1817, he had 
by a royal decree expressed the desire, that the Evangeli- 
cal Lutherans and the Evangelical Reformers should unite in 
one church, of which he should be the head, and which should 
bear the name of Christian Evangelical Church (Christliche 
Evangelische Kirche). ‘The people quietly submitted, and 
although, since 1830, there have been frequent attempts on 
the part of the old Lutheran party to reconquer their former 
independence, and to form separate churches, these efforts 
have for the most part proved ineffectual, in consequence of 
the many and vexatious obstacles thrown in their way by the 
government. ‘The king, however, in pursuance of his plan 
of bringing all his subjects to his own narrow views of re- 
ligion, persecuted not only those of his people who, al- 
though Protestants, professed a different creed from his own, 
but also those Catholics who form so large a proportion of 
the population in some of the provinces of the kingdom. 
The long and heated debates between the government and the 
Archbishop of Cologne in 1837, during which that prelate 
was imprisoned in the fortress of Minden, place the king in 
the not very enviable light of being probably the first sover- 
eign in Europe, since Louis XIV., who persecuted alike his 
subjects of both the great Christian sects. 

Notwithstanding these faults, which will leave an indelible 
stain on his reign, Frederic William III. had done much 
to entitle him to the gratitude of his people, and when he 
died, the kingdom was in a far better condition than when 
he ascended the throne. Never before, indeed, had Prussia 
been so flourishing. The finances, although the receipts 
were not very great, — the whole amount in 1840 being 
52,680,000 thalers, of which upwards of 24,000,000 were 
expended for the army, — were in perfect order, and amply 
sufficed for the expenses of the government. ‘The sources 
of revenue in Prussia are taxation, government monopolies, 
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and some particular establishments, such as the state lottery, 
the bank, &c. The most important of the indirect taxes are 
those on imports, exports, and the transit of goods, and the 
stamp tax. Previous to the formation of the Zoll-Verein, the 
first mentioned of these taxes was levied yearly, according 
to a tariff which was revised by the government every three 
years. Of course, since the commercial union between 
Prussia and many of the German states has been established, 
the common tariff adopted by them can be modified only 
with the consent of all the parties concerned. ‘The only 
government monopolies now existing in Prussia are the salt 
tax and the monopoly of playing-cards. 

The happy condition of the finances, the improvements 
which had taken place in the kingdom, the situation of Europe, 
which had enjoyed so long a peace, but, more than all, the 
high estimation in which the character of the new king was 
held, gave rise to the liveliest hopes on his accession to the 
throne. As prince royal, Frederic William IV. had the 
reputation of being one of the most intelligent and highly 
educated princes in Europe. From an early age, he had 
been surrounded by the most distinguished men in literature, 
science, and art. Ancillon, Niebuhr, Schinkel, Ranke, and 
many others hardly less distinguished, had contributed to the 
education of the young prince. Full of wit and humor, as 
well as of imagination and fancy, — attached to the past, and yet 
ever dreaming of some bright future, this prince, by his kindly 
bearing to all who were deserving, and by his equitable char- 
acter, had acquired an unusual share of popularity. Had he 
lived and died as prince royal, his memory would have been 
cherished like that of the Duke of Orléans in France. It 
was his misfortune to be called to a throne. As prince 
royal, all-the amiable traits of his character, all the qualities 
of his mind, had full scope for development. He could 
charm a circle of friends by his brilliant and eloquent conver- 
sation, he could give full scope to his vivid imagination, and 
strike out new and daring schemes of reform and improve- 
ment. He could do so without danger either to himself or 
to the people ; 3 but as king, and with the power to will every 
whim or caprice which his head had conceived, the case was 
widely different, and since his accession to the throne, he has 
fully exemplified the line of the French poet : — 


“Tel brille au second rang qui s’éclipse au premier.”’ 
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We do not question his honesty or sincerity. During the 
eight years which have elapsed since he came to the throne, 
he has sought to promote the welfare and happiness of his 
people. He has devoted himself with uncommon energy to 
the study of their wants. He has labored hard, and passed 
nights in earnest discussion with his friends and counsellors. 
Whatever he has been able to do himself he has not left to 
others to do. And yet, notwithstanding all this, his power 
has been broken down and his pride humbled, like that of the 
most miserable despot. It has only been by means of a 
bloody revolution that his subjects have obtained from him 
those political institutions which they have so long desired, 
and which they so confidently anticipated that he would grant 
them on his accession to the throne. If we seek, however, 
to account for this apparent contradiction, the explanation 
will be simple. In his views on the subject of the govern- 
ment of Prussia, the king has been altogether mistaken. I[n- 
stead of entering into the spirit of his age, and favoring the 
development of democracy, —and by this word we mean 
nothing more’ than what it really implies, popular govern- 
ment, — he has constantly kept his eyes fixed on the past, 
and sought there for the ideal which he might realize in his 
dominions. He has not understood that, in our day, a sov- 
ereign, unless he imitate the despotic policy of the Czar of 
Russia, is but the representative of the will of the nation 
over which he rules, the delegate to whom they have in- 
trusted their interests, without renouncing the supervision 
which every employer has over the person he employs. 
Instead of this, he fancied that the tie between sovereign and 
people is one of absolute authority on the one hand, and of 
blind and passive submission on the other. In his eyes, the 
extension of popular institutions, and respect paid to the will 
of the nation in the administration of public affairs, are not 
the natural results of an improved civilization, but favors 
which a sovereign may at his pleasure grant to his subjects, 
as a father would grant a toy to his children. 

Prussia was ripe for free institutions in 1840, and a finer 
opportunity for giving to the world a memorable example of 
wisdom and moderation could not have been found than that 
which then offered itself to the king. Europe had enjoyed 
peace for a quarter of a century, whep, owing to the over- 
bearing attitude of the British cabinet, and the imprudence 
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of M. Thiers, then at the head of the French administration, 
she was on the very eve of being involved in a calamitous 
war. ‘The motive for such a war was but slight, and had the 
long, but ill-disguised, rivalry between the powers of Europe 
not predisposed them to embrace the most paltry pretexts for 
taking up arms, the affairs of the East would not have excited 
so deep an interest. ‘The existence or non-existence of a 
power like that of Mehemet Ali — founded, as M. de Lamar- 
tine so well expressed it in the Chamber of Deputies, on no 
more solid basis than the sands of the desert — would hardly 
have induced the powers of Europe to goto war. As it was, 
however, the danger of a general conflagration was immi- 
nent. Would it not, then, have been both wise and natural 
for the Prussian government to allow its subjects to enjoy the 
freedom for which they had been gradually fitting themselves, 
and thus to prepare them for the war which then seemed 
almost inevitable? ‘Twenty-five years had not been, as we 
have seen, lost upon Prussia. The people had acquired 
political information and a taste for public affairs. ‘They were 
ready to take a share inthe government. Would it not, then, 
we repeat, have been the part of wisdom to encourage this 
growing spirit, to favor its development, and not to endeavour 
to crush it, but only to confine it in its proper channels ? In- 
stead of doing so, the government simply took advantage of 
the impending alarm of war to flatter Prussia’s national pride, 
— that dangerous pillow on which so many nations have been 
lulled to sleep, — by reminding her of the noble deeds which 
had been performed in the war of 1813. 

The danger of war passed away, and the condition of 
Prussia remained ‘unchanged. And yet the enthusiasm dis- 
played at Berlin on the 15th of October, 1840, would have 
led one to suppose that Prussia was entering on a new. era of 
progress and of liberty. That day had been fixed for the 
ceremony of the homage (Huldigung) to the king, a per- 
formance which in Prussia takes the place of a coronation. 
Thousands had assembled on the public square in front of the 
palace, in order to see and hear the king, who was to address 
them from a stage erected for the purpose. As soon as he 
appeared, surrounded by his family and the great functionaries 
of the state, the air was filled with the most rapturous applause. 
After the oath of allegiance had been solemnly tendered by 
the orders assembled around the monarch, the king rose 
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from his throne, and addressed the crowd in the following 
apparently extemporaneous speech : — 


‘¢In this solemn moment of the homage of my German subjects, 
I appeal to God that he may fortify by his all-powerful sanction 
the oath which has just been pronounced, and that which you are 
about to hear. I swear to govern in the fear of God and the love 
of mankind, with open eyes when the exigencies of my people 
and of my times shall demand it, but with closed eyes whenever 
justice will admit of it. I will, so far as in my power, maintain 
peace, and with all my strength support the noble endeavours of 
the great powers who, for a quarter of a century, have been the 
sentinels of the peace of Europe. I will, above all, seek to main- 
tain our country in that position to which Providence, by an unex- 
ampled series of events, has raised her and made her the bulwark 
of Germany’s safety and rights. I will in all things strive so to 
reign, that my country may recognize in me the true son of a 
father and mother who can never be forgotten, but whose memory 
will endure as a blessing for ages to come. 

‘** But the ways of kings are full of tears, and worthy of com- 
passion, when the hearts and the spirit of their people do not come 
to their aid. Therefore, in the enthusiasm of my love for my 
noble country, and for my subjects born to arms, liberty, and 
obedience, I address to you one question in this all-important 
hour. Answer me, if you can, in your own name, and in the 
name of those who have sent you here. Nobles, citizens, and 
peasants, and all of you who can hear my voice, | ask you, if, in 
spirit and in heart, with word and with deed, with the sacred 
fidelity of Germans, and with the still more sacred love of Chris- 
tians, you will aid me in my endeavours to maintain Prussia as it 
is, and as it must remain, if it is not to perish forever? Will you 
aid me to develope those qualities by which Prussia, with only 
fourteen millions of inhabitants, has placed herself on a footing 
with the great powers of Europe, — honor, fidelity, striving after 
knowledge, right, truth, and progress, thus combining at once the 
wisdom of age with the heroic courage of youth? Will you stand 
by me in this work, during days of prosperity and adversity ? 
O, then, answer me with that pure and solemn sound of our 
mother-tongue, — answer me with the word ‘ Yes!’” 


At this point of the king’s speech, the enthusiasm of the 
crowd reached the utmost pitch. Every voice gave assent 
to his demand. 


“‘ This day,” continued he, “is one of the deepest interest to 
Prussia and to the world. But your answer was for me; it is my 
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property ; I shall not give it up. It binds us in mutual love and 
fidelity. It gives strength, courage, and confidence. I shall 
never forget it, not even at my dying hour. So help me God, 
I will maintain my oath of this day, and in witness thereof I lift 
my right hand to Heaven. It is now for you to accomplish the 
festivities of the day. May the blessing of God rest upon this 
hour!” 


This scene, to which we know of no parallel in recent 
times, must, indeed, have been one of deep interest to those 
who had the good fortune to witness it. Nor do we wonder 
at the enthusiasin of the people on this occasion. The 
emotion of the speaker, the deep tone of conviction with 
which he spoke, the originality of his address, so unlike the 
ordinary addresses of sovereigns to their subjects, all were cal- 
culated to excite in the hearts of common hearers the liveliest 
hopes of a king who commenced his reign under such favora- 
ble auspices. But the reader will be wholly at a loss to con- 
ceive how men long trained in the difficult art of governing, 
and initiated in all the arcana of politics, should have founded 
very sanguine hopes on so slight a basis. He will ask him- 
self how such men could have been dazzled by this singular 
speech, this medley of chivalrous and religious sentimentality, 
— how the vague and indefinite language of the king could 
have satisfied them even fora moment. And if we call to mind 
another speech made by the king on the same day, we shall 
still less be able to comprehend this wide-spread enthusiasm 
and confidence. In this speech, he said :— 


‘* 1 know that [am indebted to God only for my crown, and 
that I have a right to say,— Let him who touches it beware! 
But I know also, and I proclaim it in presence of you all, that this 
crown is a sacred deposit intrusted to my family by that all-power- 
ful God, I know that to him [ shall have to render an account, 
day by day and hour by hour, of my administration. If any one’ 
amongst you demands a guaranty from his king, he can receive 
neither from me nor from any one on earth any greater safeguard. 
Yes! these words bind me more strongly than any words en- 
graved on bronze orinscribed on parchment ; for they come from 
a heart which beats for you, and they will take root in the con- 
victions of your souls!” 


Now, if we heard such speeches as these uttered on the 
stage by some feudal prince in the midst of his barons and 
vassals, we should doubtless think them very fine ; and if they 
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were well declaimed, the least enthusiastic amongst us would 
applaud. But in real life, in the bustle and turmoil of politi- 
cal contests, we want something more substantial than such 
indefinite phrases as these. Without distrusting the royal 
word, it could hardly be expected that the Prussians would 
long content themselves with such vague promises. We go 
farther still. Even had the king, in conformity with the ex- 
pectations raised by his high-sounding language, granted his 
subjects the most liberal institutions, we question whether they 
would have been long contented with a liberty resting on so 
doubtful a basis as this. ‘They would soon have claimed as 
a right what they only enjoyed asa boon. Faith in the divine 
right of kings, and in all the erroneous maxims of government 
which result from that absurd principle, has now almost 
entirely died out. The rights of nations must rest on more 
solid ground than on the word of their rulers. ‘The precept 
of the Civil Law, Quod placuit principi legis vigorem habet, 
is an exploded principle. Rights which are founded only on 
the will of one man are felt to be unstable and insecure ; for 
who can say, that the power which to-day condescends to 
grant liberty to a people will not think fit to deprive them of 
it to-morrow? And if one could answer for the sovereign 
who granted this liberty, who would be responsible for his 
successor ? 

But enough of this. However strange it may seem to us 
that the king’s speeches should have given rise to such bright 
hopes, it is certain that this was the case, and that the most 
entire confidence pervaded all classes of society. The first 
acts of the new reign served to confirm this favorable impres- 
sion. All the measures of the government seemed to have a 
liberal tendency. The king called to the capital all the 
literary and scientific men and artists he could prevail upon to 
leave their homes, and take up their residence in a more bril- 
liant, but, as they soon found, less independent sphere. No 
regard was paid to political opinions in the invitations addressed 
by the king to such persons, and Berlin soon became the 
resort of many of the most distinguished men in Germany. 
The brothers Grimm, who had been expelled from the Uni- 
versity of Gottingen by the King of Hanover, Tieck, Rickert, 
Herwegh, Freiligrath, Cornelius, and others, were at one time 
assembled in the Prussian capital, which seemed destined to 
become a second Weimar. ) 

21 * 
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Frederic William has been accused by his enemies of call- 
ing around him these distinguished men, with a view of intoxi- 
cating them with the pernicious poison of royal favor, and of 
thus binding them by ties of gratitude and attachment to his 
person. We do not believe that such was his intention. His 
motives were purer. He had not calculated on the ardent 
and patriotic resistance of some of the poets whom he had 
imprudently called around him. It was his hope that he might 
shed a new lustre on Prussia, by placing her at the head of 
civilization in Germany ; and perhaps, also, that he might turn 
towards matters purely literary and scientific the intellectual 
activity which was so rapidly spreading through his dominions. 
He did not understand that high intellectual culture cannot 
long exist in a nation without a corresponding development of 
their civil and political liberties. How, indeed, can a distinct 
line of demarcation be drawn between what is purely intel- 
lectual and what belongs to more active life? How can you 
tolerate perfect freedom of discussion on religious, philosoph- 
ical, scientific, and literary subjects, and yet prohibit any 
allusion to the living interests of the time? The king’s 
eyes were soon opened; he found that he had gone too far, 
and that he must either cause his liberal course with regard to 
the distinguished men of the day to be followed up by an 
equally liberal conduct in politics, or must put a check on the 
feelings which he had himself encouraged. Unfortunately, he 
preferred the latter course. Freiligrath, who was in receipt 
ofa pension from the government, was soon obliged to leave 
Berlin ; and some of his poems, among others, one entitled 
‘¢ Freiheit und Recht,” and a translation of Burns’s song, 
‘¢ A man’s a man for a’ that,”’ were prohibited by the censor- 
ship, as ‘‘ addressing themselves to false ideas of freedom, or 
exciting the hostile opposition of the different classes of 
society.”? Herwegh, on a visit to Berlin, was received by 
the king, who conversed with him in the most friendly manner, 
but ended by saying to him, —‘* Mr. Herwegh, you are the 
second of my enemies who has been to see me. ‘The first 
was M. Thiers. But your eyes will be opened one day, like 
those of Paul on the road to Damascus.”? The next day, 
Herwegh received an order to leave the city. 

Thus gradually were the hopes formed at the king’s acces- 
sion to the throne blighted. Year after year passed by, 
without any thing being done to develope the political institu- 
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tions of the country. It had been confidently expected, that 
Erederic William would grant a constitution founded on the 
principles laid down by his predecessor in the decree which 
we have quoted. ‘I'o use the somewhat figurative language of 
a German writer, he was, like Solomon, to build the temple, 
a work on which his royal father had considered himself un- 
worthy to lay hands. Six months after his accession to 
the throne (February, 1841), an edict rather pompously 
drawn up was issued, granting a slight development to the 
constitution of the provincial diets, but one which was far, 
very far, from answering the wishes of the nation. It gave 
rise to somewhat stormy debates in several of the provinces, 
and was everywhere severely criticized. ‘I'he Assemblies of 
the provinces of Posen and Prussia Proper sent petitions to 
Berlin, setting forth their grievances, and reminding the king 
of his father’s promises. ‘The king’s reply was haughty. 
The precipitation with which the decree had been judged 
was not, he said, the best way of exercising a happy influ- 
ence on the kindly feelings which dictated it. He stated, 
moreover, that the promises of his father could not be con- 
sidered as binding, as they had been de facto abolished by the 
decree of June 5th, 1823, constituting the Provincial As- 
semblies. In the course of the following year, a little further 
extension was given to the power of these Assemblies, and 
committees were formed, which met at Berlin. 

We have not space enough to follow closely the history of 
the following years, in which rumors were constantly afloat of 
the promulgation of a constitution. It is sufficient to say, 
that nothing was really done until the year 1847, when, in 
the month of February, an edict was unexpectedly issued, 
providing that a United Diet should be assembled in Berlin 
so often as the wants of the state, new loans, the introduc- 
tion of new taxes, or the increase of those already existing, 
should require. 

This diet, formed of the members of the eight Provincial 
Diets,* besides the princes of the royal family, met for the 





* It may not be amiss to state, that the kingdom of Prussia is divided into 
eight provinces, viz. : — Brandenburg, Pomerania, wna A Silesia, Prussia 
Proper, Posen, Westphalia, and the Rhenish Provinces. Each of these prov- 
inces is administered by a High President (Ober Prdsident), who may be 
considered as a royal commissary. By the law of June 5th, 1823, alluded 
to above, each of these provinces has the right to assemble a diet. To have 


a seat in these diets, it is necessary to have inherited, or acquired by other 
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first time at Berlin on the 11th of April, 1847. The king 
opened it in person, and in a long address set forth his views 
as to the form of government suited to Prussia. In the 
manner of this address there is something not unlike the com- 
placency with which an artist or an author points out to you 
the fine parts of what he considers as his master-piece. He 
laid great stress on his divine right and absolute power, 
but at the same time called upon his hearers to express their 
gratitude for the voluntary concessions he had made to the 
nation, and to admire the beautiful political structure he had 
raised. It was evident that Frederic William thought he 
had done a great work. ‘The constitution on which he had 
beeu, if we may believe his own words, seven years at work, 
was promulgated, and was now for the first time put into 
operation. On the opening of the Diet he had staked all 
his hopes of future fame, as the dramatic writer places all his 
on the first performance of a new play. It proved a failure. 
How, indeed, could this miserable pasticcio of the Middle 
Ages succeed in the midst of the nineteenth century? Not 
even those who had been seduced in 1840 by the king’s 
language could again be carried away by passages like the 
following : — 


*¢ As the heir of an unweakened crown, which I must and will 
hand down unweakened to my successor, I know that I am per- 
fectly free from all and every pledge with respect to that which 
has not been carried out, and, above all, with respect to that from 
the execution of which his own true paternal conscience pre- 
served my illustrious predecessor.” 


And again : — 

‘**] have reserved the right of calling together these great as- 
semblies on extraordinary occasions, when I deem it good and 
expedient ; and [ will do this willingly at more frequent intervals, 


if this diet gives me the proof that | can do so without prejudice 
to higher sovereign duties.” 


He expressed in strong terms his unwillingness to grant a 
written constitution to the people. 


“| know,” he said, ‘that with the rights intrusted to you, I 
grant you a costly jewel of freedom, and that you will employ it 





means, landed property, and to have held the same for ten consecutive years, 
to be at least thirty years old, to profess the Christian religion, and to be of 
good moral character. 
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faithfully. But I know also, that many will despise this jewel; 
that to many it is not sufficient. Many, and among them very 
worthy men, look for our safety in the perversion of the natu- 
ral relation between prince and people into a conventional ex- 
istence, granted by charter and ratified by oaths. But the ex- 
ample of one happy country, whose constitution was not made 
on sheets of paper, but by the lapse of centuries and by an 
hereditary wisdom without a parallel, should not be lost upon us. 
If other countries find their happiness in manufactured and 
granted constitutions, we may admire them; but Prussia could 
not bear such a state of things. Do you ask why? I answer, 
Cast your eyes on the map of Europe; look at the position of our 
country, — at its component parts; follow the line of its borders; 
weigh the power of our neighbours; above all, throw an enlight- 
ened glance on our history. It has pleased God to make Prussia 
strong by the sword of war from without, and by the sword of 
the intellect from within. Asin the camp, unless in cases of the 
most urgent danger, the command must be exercised only by 
one person, so can the destinies of our country, unless it is to fall 
immediately from its elevation, be guided by only one will; and 
if the king of Prussia would commit an abomination, if he were 
to demand from his subjects the submission of slaves, he would 
commit a far greater one, were he not to demand of them the 
crowning virtue of freemen, —I mean obedience for the sake 
of God and conscience.” 


In another passage, he thus strangely defines the rights of 
the members of the Diet : — 


‘** Noblemen and trusty delegates, the late king, after mature 
reflection, called the diets into existence, according to the German 
and historical idea of them. In this idea alone have I continued 
his work. Impress yourselves, | entreat you, with the spirit of 
this definition. You are a German diet in the anciently received 
sense of the word ; that is, you are representatives and defenders 
of your own rights... . . , 

‘‘ It is not your province to represent opinions, or to bring the 
opinions of this or that school into practical operation. ‘That is 
wholly un-German, and, moreover, completely useless for the 
good of the community ; for it would necessarily lead to inextri- 
cable difficulties with the crown, which must govern according to 
the laws of the land and its own free, unbiased resolution, and 
which cannot — does not — govern according to the will of the 
majority, if it would not cause Prussia to become an empty sound 
in Europe.” 


The speech closes with a still more explicit declaration of 
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the king’s intention not to give into the hands of the members 
of the Diet any of the powers with which he himself was in- 
vested. If any doubts had existed on the subject, the follow- 
ing words must have dispelled them : — 


‘‘ have appeared amongst you, and addressed you with royal 
freedom. With the same openness, and as a proof of my con- 
fidence in you, | here give you my royal word, that I should not 
have called you together, had I had the smallest suspicion that you 
would have any desire to play the part of what are called ‘ rep- 
resentatives of the people’; because, according to my deepest 
and most heartfelt conviction, the throne and state would be en- 
dangered by it, and because I recognize it as my first duty, under 
all circumstances and events, to preserve the throne, the state, 
and my government as they at present exist.” 


We have quoted thus largely from the royal speech, in 
order to show the true character of the institutions granted to 
Prussia, and how little they were calculated to satisfy the 
legitimate demands of the people. For what was this diet 
heralded into existence with such pomp and ostentation ? 
What was it more than a show, in which the actors, if docile 
and obedient to the voice of their manager, were to be recom- 
pensed by being more frequently assembled to perform their 
parts; but, if disobedient, were liable to the royal dis- 
pleasure ? How is it possible that the king or his advisers 
should not have foreseen, that to grant this unreal mockery 
to the nation was far more dangerous than not to grant any 
thing ? How could they have failed to understand, that, in 
seven years of trustful expectation and constant disappoint- 
ment, the nation had learned how much reliance it could 
place on the fine speeches of its sovereign, and had found out 
the necessity of taking the matter into its own hands, if it 
ever expected to obtain any share in the management of pub- 
lic affairs ? This was, indeed, what happened. ‘The mem- 
bers of the Diet took asa reality what had been given to 
them as a sport. Like that heathen actor, who, on playing 
the part of a Christian martyr, was so carried away by the 
sentiments to which he was giving utterance, as to have been 
really converted, they kindled into enthusiasm by the mere 
acting of the parliamentary play which had been intrusted to 
them, and changed it into something real and substantial. 

An address was voted in reply to the king’s speech, which, 
although considerably modified from the one originally pro- 
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posed, was firm and decided in its tone. The Diet thanked 
him in respectful language for what had been granted, but ex- 
pressed the desire that more might be done. ‘To this address 
the king replied, that what had been done was not to be con- 
sidered as final, but rather as capable of further development 
(nicht als abgeschlossen, vielmehr als bildungsfahig.) ‘The 
Diet continued in session until the 26th of June, when it was 
closed amidst considerable agitation, caused by the bold atti- 
tude of some of the members, who had not accepted the royal 
definition of their office, but considered themselves as the 
representatives of the nation, whose sacred duty it was to 
struggle for its rights. ‘This first session of the United Diet 
was but a trial of strength, in which the members had acquir- 
ed the conviction that they were not mere tools in the hands 
of the king, —a conviction which could not but prove fatal 
to the king’s dreams of absolute sway. No one, however, 
could have foreseen that they would not again assemble until 
a bloody revolution had broken down the despotic government 
of Prussia. 

The remainder of the year 1847 passed away quietly for 
Prussia. But last spring, the country was awakened from its 
apparent tranquillity by the unexpected news of the downfall 
of Louis Philippe, and the proclamation — some call it the 
establishment — of a republic in France. ‘This news seems 
to have produced, from the first, the liveliest impression in 
Prussia, as well as throughout Germany ; and the king deemed 
it advisable, in closing, on the 6th of March, the session of 
the committee of the Provincial Diets, which had met to 
revise the penal code of the kingdom, to announce that in 
future the United Diet — the convocation of which, as we 
have seen, depended entirely upon the royal pleasure — should 
be assembled regularly every four years. Greater conces- 
sions would have been necessary to calm the excitement 
which then prevailed throughout the country. The members 
of the committee were dissatisfied. 

On the evening of the 8th, the students of the University of 
Berlin met in the Thier Garten, a park in the immediate vi- 
cinity of the capital, for the purpose of drawing up an address 
to the king, demanding the further development of the rights 
of the people. In the midst of their debate, the president of 
the police made his appearance, and after having made him- 
self known to the principal leaders of the meeting, informed 
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them that he had no intention of preventing their proceedings, 
and if they would vote a loyal address to his Majesty, that he 
would pledge his honor to remit the same to the king in the 
course of a few hours ; but as the king had positively deter- 
mined not to receive any deputation, he advised them to 
renounce their plan of sending him one. ‘The students, 
however, who did not wish to be thus cheated out of the pub- 
lic demonstration they had designed making, broke up the 
meeting, and convoked a larger assembly for the following 
day. At this meeting, which was attended not only by the 
students, but by a large number of citizens, an address was 
adopted, demanding from the king entire liberty of the press 
and of speech, an amnesty for all political offences, equal po- 
litical rights, trial by jury, the reduction of the standing army, 
and the immediate convocation of the United Diet. It was 
not until after a long debate, that the assembly could decide 
upon the proper way of transmitting this address to the king. 
Tt was finally decided, however, that it should be harded to 
the delegates of the city, then in session, for them to present 
it to his Majesty ; and in case they should refuse to do so, an 
audience should be demanded for a deputation, which might 
carry him the address. 

The next day, (March 11th,) the delegates themselves 
voted an address to the government, in which they made very 
nearly the same demands, and, moreover, requested that a 
German Parliament might be convocated, as the only means 
of securing to Germany that independence without which she 
would be unable to hold her position and to assert her rights 
in the difficult crisis in which Europe had been involved by 
the recent events in France. They, however, declined taking 
charge of the popular address, and resolved to send their 
president to the king with the address which they had them- 
selves adopted. ‘The king received him graciously, and re- 
plied, that it gave him the greatest satisfaction to find that the 
faithful citizens of Berlin were the first to lay before him 
their grievances and their desires. He added, that he was 
fully alive to a sense of the importance of the crisis ; that 
he had therefore determined to convoke the United Diet, that 
an edict to that effect was to be issued on the following day, 
and that to that body he would confide the future destinies of 
Prussia. He laid particular stress on the necessity of cir- 
cumspection. Courage and prudence, he said, was the 
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motto of every good general. A house cannot be erected in 
a day, and if it is to last, it must have a solid foundation. 
The result of this interview was the convocation of the Diet 
for the 20th of April. 

Meanwhile, serious disturbances had broken out in the 
city. As early as the 13th, the people had assembled in 
front of the palace, amidst shouts for liberty and freedom of 
the press, and skirmishes had taken place between the troops 
and the citizens. ‘The proclamation issued on the following 
day, reminding the people of the existing laws against riots, 
and enjoining on all manufacturers and shopkeepers to prevent 
their workmen from mingling in these tumultuous assemblies, 
and on all keepers of hotels or other public places to pro- 
hibit — under the penalty of forfeiting their license to keep 
such places — all political discussion within their establish- 
ments, failed to produce the desired effect. On the evening 
of the 14th, an immense multitude assembled on the great 
square. ‘Their attitude was calm, and possibly no disturb- 
ances would have ensued, had not a body of cavalry thrown 
itself into the midst of the crowd. A large number of per- 
sons were wounded in this affair. 

The following day, a petition was sent from the citizens to 
the city delegates, demanding that the troops should be 
ordered not to take any further part in the disturbances, and 
that the guard of the city should be confided to the citizens 
themselves. This petition was forwarded to the government, 
who declared that a committee should be named to take cog- 
nizance of the events of the preceding day, and to provide 
such measures as should be deemed necessary for the preser- 
vation of order. ‘This assurance seemed for a short time to 
calm the agitation which pervaded the city ; but when the 
news of the Revolution at Vienna reached Berlin, the effect 
of the startling intelligence on the excited multitude may 
readily be imagined. Crowds were again assembled in the 
streets and around the palace. An armed force was once 
more called out, and a bloody conflict was the result. Bar- 
ricades were formed with astonishing rapidity, and the struggle 
continued until a late hour in the night, when the mob were 
finally completely driven back from their barricades. 

This defeat did not allay the excitement, for on the follow- 
ing day the streets were again thronged with people. ‘They 
seemed even to have gained courage by their first attempt at 
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revolution, unsuccessful though it had been; for many ap- 
peared with the German tricolored ribbon (red, black, and 
gold) in their button-holes or on their hats, and smoking, — 
a privilege which had not been enjoyed for many a year in 
the streets of Berlin. ‘The space in front of the palace of 
the Prince of Prussia, the king’s brother, and well known 
for his absolutist principles, seemed to be the rendezvous of 
the crowd; and it was feared that they entertained some 
sinister design on the palace. The day passed, however, 
without any serious disturbances. 

On the morning of the 18th, a day which will be long re- 
membered in the annals of Prussian history, a large number 
of citizens resolved to present a petition to the king, assur- 
ing him of their loyal attachment, and demanding the dismissal 
of the troops from the city, the immediate organization of an 
armed burgher-guard, liberty of the press, and the speedy 
convocation of the Diet. But before they had time to pre- 
sent this petition to the king, a royal edict was promulgated, 
granting liberty of the press, and convoking the Diet for 
the 2d of April. The citizens, full of joy at what they 
deemed the happy termination of the disturbances, crowded 
before the palace to express their gratitude to the king. 
Twice the king appeared on the balcony, and was hailed by 
the enthusiastic shouts of the multitude. After he had re- 
tired, one of the ministers came forward, and requested the 
mob to return quietly to their homes. ‘This demand was re- 
ceived with murmurs by the crowd, and in their turn they 
demanded that the soldiers, who were stationed under the 
palace windows, should be dismissed. As this desire was 
not complied with; they pressed forward, menacing the sol- 
diers and brandishing their sticks. At this moment a couple 
of shots were fired, and a scene of the utmost confusion and 
tumult ensued. ‘The people, amidst cries of ‘Treason! 'Trea- 
son! ran in every direction, to raise barricades against the 
troops, who were advancing on all sides. The conflict was 
long and bloody. For thirteen hours, the people fought 
against an armed force of not less than twenty thousand men. 
At last, towards morning, the combat ceased, and the king, 
finding all resistance useless, issued a proclamation to his 
beloved Berliners, which, after endeavouring to explain the 
sad events of the preceding day by attributing them to a set 
of lawless individuals in the crowd, who had taken advantage 
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of the accidental shots fired by the troops to raise the stand- 
ard of revolt, ends with the following words : — 


‘¢ Return to peace and tranquillity, break down the barricades 
which still remain, and then send me men animated with the old 
Berlin spirit, with words such as are becoming in presence of 
your king, and I promise you that the troops shall immediately 
evacuate the streets and the public places. Hear the paternal 
voice of your king, inhabitants of my beautiful and faithful city 
of Berlin. Forget what has passed, as I desire to forget it my- 
self, in the interest of the great destinies which, with the blessing 
of God, await Germany and Prussia. Your gracious queen, 
stretched on a bed of sickness, your true and faithful mother and 
friend, joins her tearful prayers to mine.” 


Had this proclamation been issued on the preceding day, 
much bloodshed might have been prevented. As it was, the 
people had suffered too much to be willing to make the first 
concessions ; the struggle was renewed. [J jnally, at about 
twelve o’clock on the 19th, the king at last’ determined to 
issue the order for the troops to return to their barracks. 
Tranquillity was thus restored to the capital. ‘The people 
were triumphant, and they carried in solemn procession the 
bodies of the slain to the palace, where the king was obliged 
to come forward: himself, and contemplate the victims of his 
blind obstinacy. ‘The guard of the city was confided to the 
citizens themselves, a political amnesty was granted, the un- 
popular ministry were dismissed, — in a word, all the wishes 
of the people were granted. 

Of the real cause of the sad events of the 18th there 
seems as yet to be no satisfactory account. Some say that 
a shot was fired by accident, and caused the alarm amongst 
the crowd ; others, that the troops fired only after they were 
attacked by the mob. ‘The friends of the king maintain, on 
the other hand, that the government had been informed of 
the designs of the Republican party to overthrow the exist- 
ing order of things in Prussia, and to follow the then seduc- 
tive example of France, and that, when the crowd rushed 
forward towards the palace, it was. thought that the intended 
attempt had commenced, and that the troops alone could save 
the state. Be this as it may, the people had attained their 
object, and despotism was crushed in Prussia. Few ex- 
cesses were committed during this eventful struggle. The 
attempt to tear down the palace of the Prince of Prussia — 
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who was supposed to have given the troops the order to fire 
on the people — was fortunately checked by a workman, 
who rushed forward and wrote on the walls the magic words, 
‘*¢ National Property.” 

A few days after these memorable events, the king issued 
a proclamation (May 22d) to his people and to the German 
nation at large, in which he declared, that, in the difficult crisis 
in which Germany was then placed, her only safety was in 
her union under one chief. ‘* I will,”’ says the proclamation, 
‘¢ undertake this direction in the day of danger.* I have 
now adopted the ancient colors of Germany, and placed my- 
self and my people under the banner of the German empire. 
Prussia shall henceforth be merged in Germany.” + ‘This 
declaration, hailed with enthusiasm at Berlin, was not re- 
ceived with like favor in other parts of Germany. It was 
thought that the king intended to usurp the imperial crown. 
Many persons, even in Berlin, seemed to have viewed the 
matter in the same light ; for when, on the morning of the 
23d, the king rode in solemn procession through the streets 
of the capital, he was received with shouts of ‘* Long live 
the German emperor.’’ ‘‘ No,” replied the king with vi- 
vacity ; *‘ I bear colors which are not mine; I do not wish 
to usurp any thing; I wish for no crown, no dominion. I 
wish for the freedom and unity of Germany ; I wish for order. 
I have done only what has more than once been done in Ger- 
man history, in a moment of great danger to the country ; I 
have placed myself at the head of the whole nation; and I am 
confident that the princes of Germany will sympathize with 
me and her people support me.” 

Among the many strange events which have occurred in 
Europe within the past year, we know of none more strange 
than this singular declaration of Frederic William. We do 
not agree with those who think that a man must necessarily 
profess the same opinions throughout life ; on the contrary, 
we think it but natural that circumstances, and, above all, 
experience, should modify —nay, even entirely change — 
the political opinions of aman. We admire the 


*¢ Justum ac tenacem propositi virum,”’ 


who retains through a long and active public life the same 
Opinions ; but we can understand that this should not always 





* Fur die Tage der Gefahr. t Preussen geht fortan in Deutschland auf. 
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be the case ; and, indeed, we see no good reason why he who 
was a radical at twenty should not be a conservative at forty. 
But we confess that we cannot but distrust the very sudden 
conversion of the king of Prussia, who, in a few days, 
passes from one extremity to the other of the scale of political 
opinions. Yesterday he was blindly attached to all the forms 
of the past, and to-day he is the enthusiastic admirer of free 
institutions. Yesterday he was the defender of the divine 
right of kings, and of royal power to be limited only by the 
free grants of the sovereign himself, — and to-day he not only 
wishes all nations to be free, but is desirous of placing himself 
at the head of the liberal movement in Germany. ‘This savors 
more of policy and ambition than of deep conviction. 

His conduct was thus viewed in some parts of Germany, 
particularly in the South and West, where were again mani- 
fested those feelings of jealousy and rivalry which have ever 
proved so fatal to the establishment of political unity through- 
out Germany. In the Wiener Zeitung appeared, shortly 
afterwards, a reply to the king’s declaration, in the name of 
the German nation, in which it was stated, in the boldest 
language, that they could not accept the position which the 
king offered to take. 


‘Your Majesty,” says this striking document, “is the only 
German prince who granted the inalienable rights of his people 
only in the midst of barricades, and on the dead bodies of the 
best of his subjects, and when his throne began to totter. The 
German people have learnt to appreciate you, and have not con- 
fidence in you. It is with bloodstained hands, Sire, that you raise 
the German colors which for so many years you persecuted. 
The people recoil at your royal enthusiasm. .... . It was 
an Austrian prince who drank a health to united Germany, when 
the idea was scorned in Prussia. The House of Hapsburg would 
have the history of past ages and the love of its subjects on its 
side, did it wish to assert its ancient rights. But Austria recog- 
nizes that by the representatives of the people alone can the 
choice of an emperor be made, and that this choice must be left 
free.” 


On the 2d of April, the second session of the United 
Diet was opened at Berlin. Net quite a year had elapsed 
since Frederic William, with all the pomp and splendor of 
absolute power, had harangued the first diet of the kingdom. 
How eventful that year had been! The Diet was this time 
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opened by one of the ministers, M. Von Camphausen, who, 
in a very brief address, stated that the Diet had been assem- 
bled to lay the foundations of the Prussian constitution by 
adopting an electoral law. A loyal address was immediately 
voted, and after a session of only eight days the Diet separ- 
ated. In this short period, the electoral law was voted, and a 
grant of 40,000,000 thalers — to be levied in such manner as 
should be deemed expedient — was made to the government. 
The elections shortly after took place, and on the appointed 
day the first Prussian national assembly met. 

Here we must pause in the sketch which we have endeav- 
oured to give of the history of Prussia within the present 
century. It has been our desire to show what faults on the 
part of the government caused those sad events which have 
convulsed a country that was wont to be so tranquil. We 
trust that we have succeeded in showing how fully the Prus- 
sians were justified in taking up arms, in order to wrest from 
the government those liberal institutions which the spirit of 
the age so loudly demands. Here we dismiss the subject ; 
for within the last six months, the history of Prussia has been 
entirely absorbed in that of Germany, and our limits will not 
permit of our entering on so vast a theme as that of the Ger- 
man revolutionary movement. Had we even the space, we 
should hardly venture to attempt it. We should be deterred 
by the many difficulties which the subject presents, for we 
know not where to seek a guide to lead us through the dark 
labyrinth of German affairs. And, indeed, what a spectacle 
Germany now presents! Elements of discord on every side, 
—a regulating power nowhere ; nation opposed to nation, and 
house to house, without any visible bond which can reunite 
them ; the fear of reaction on the one hand, and the far 
greater danger of anarchy on the other ; innumerable theories 
and plans for the regeneration of the common country, and 
not a man to put them into execution; the middle classes 
opposed to the aristocracy, and to what remains of the feudal 
system ; the working classes filled with hatred and envy for 
all those who hold a higher place than themselves in the social 
scale ; the literary men and the students of the universities 
burning to realize their long cherished hopes of establishing a 
republic ; Communism, Socialism, Fourierism pouring their 
poisoned doctrines into the ear of the ignorant or the unwary ; 
— such is the picture which Germany presents ! 
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What is to be the result of this state of things? Where 
is the arm that shall arrest this confusion, and bring forth or- 
der from such a chaos? Where is the man possessed of vir- 
tue, wisdom, and genius sufficient to unite these discordant 
elements, and to create, as it were, a new society, —a new 
Germany ? We look in vain for such a one. Although the 
apparent reluctance with which he made liberal concessions 
to his people has greatly diminished his chance, the king of 
Prussia may, if he act with prudence, be called to the impe- 
rial throne. ‘The dearth of great men in Germany, and the 
distracted condition of Austria, make him unquestionably the 
most prominent candidate for that high and difficult station. 
But should he ever attain this goal of his ambition, we very 
much doubt whether he could succeed in establishing a per- 
manent government. We believe that Germany has yet many 
storms to go through,,many scénes of bloodshed and crime 
to witness, before she can reach that peace, tranquillity, and 
unity which she is now seeking. ‘The accumulated errors of 
ages are not swept away in a day, although it be a common 
mistake of our time to suppose so. We are too prone to 
think that society can be remodelled, and states reorganized, 
with the same promptitude with which we erect a manufactory 
or lay out a railroad, and to believe that the mere formation 
of a government is sufficient to satisfy the wants of a people. 
But it is not so. We have confidence in the ultimate good 
which is to result from the present disturbed condition of the 
Old World. We cannot believe that Europe is again to be 
plunged in the horrors of barbarism, although, in moments of 
despondency, one is almost inclined to believe it. The ulti- 
mate result will be — it must be, if we believe that the events 
of history are under the control of Providence — to favor the 
progress of civilization. Let us not, however, be impatient 
for the result. We may not live to see it. Christianity, 
divine as it is in its origin, and aided by prophecies and mira- 
cles, has existed eighteen centuries in the world, and yet one 
half of mankind are not yet subjected to its beneficent sway. 
Why should we, then, hope greater success for institutions 
purely human ? 

As for Germany, she will, we trust, feel that revolutions 
only give an impetus to the onward progress of mankind, and 
that on time alone depends their rea] and permanent improve- 
ment. She will not, let us hope, be dazzled by the seductive 
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illusion of establishing at once a republic. Let her rather 
slowly prepare for that form of government which is the ulti- 
mate object of all the European revolutions. T'o adopt such 
a government at present would be, in our opinion, only to 
retard its permanent establishment ; for we firmly believe that 
there is but one country in Europe — and for that very reason, 
she is less disposed than any other to adopt the name of that 
which she already possesses to a considerable extent — where 
republican institutions would not in a very short time degen- 
erate into despotism. 





Art. X.—CRITICAL NOTICES. 


1. Poems, by Jonn G. Wy Bow «iifustrated by H. Billings. 
Boston: B. B. Mussey & Co. 1849. 8vo. pp. 384. 

2. Poems, by Witt1amM THompson Bacon. Cambridge: George 
Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 275. 

3. The Vision of Sir Launfal. By James Russert Lowe t. 
Cambridge: George Nichols. 1848. 12mo. pp. 27. 


Our readers may well think, that to the publication of poems 
there is no end. We have already reviewed three volumes of 
them in this number, and from at least a dozen more, which lie 
upon our table, we have selected three others, the titles of which 
are given above, for such brief notice as the very limited space 
remaining to us will permit. It would be hardly fair to say, that 
our selection was determined chiefly by the elegance of their me- 
chanical execution, though we may justly pride ourselves on the 
appearance, in this country, of such finished specimens of the 
typographical art and the binder’s skill. This beautiful exterior 
is somewhat significant of the purpose which the publishers, not the 
authors, of them had in view in placing them before the public ; 
buyers, not readers, of them are wanted. Pretty gift-books are 
in demand at this season, as presents for Christmas and the New 
Year; volumes of poetry are quite as suitable as splendid fans, 
lacquered boxes, and bronze ornaments, to be given away. It is 
rather humiliating for the pride of literature, that books should 
come into demand chiefly as ornaments for the centre-table, where 
they are to be looked at, not read. But we are thankful for the 
growth of any taste in the community which operates, however 
indirectly, for the encouragement of letters ; and in the deluge of 
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rhyme which is now pouring over the land, this is perhaps the 
best use that can be made of newly coined poet 

Mr. Whittier’s volume includes very little that had not previ- 
ously appeared in print; but as many of his pieces had deservedly 
become great favorites with the public, we are glad to have a full 
collection of them in a very sumptuous form, with illustrations, 
which do not, indeed, much illustrate the text, but which are very 
finely engraved and pleasant to look upon. The characteristics 
of Mr. Whittier’s poetry are sufficiently known; he has a great 
flow of language, and a power of narrating with much spirit, 
coupled with an earnestness of feeling which appears in his lyrics 
as a devouring flame. Quaker as he is, his heart swells within 
him at the sight of injustice and wrong, and he pours out his in- 
dignation in verses which sometimes savor more strongly of earth- 
ly passion than of divine inspiration. His excellences are fervor 
and copiousness, his dangers are extravagance and bathos. 

Though strongly inclined to think well of Mr. Bacon, we can- 
not say much for his poetry. His rhymes are smooth, his lan- 
guage is generally correct, the opinions which he expresses are 
sound and manly, and his sentiments are amiable ; but his verses 
show little grace, and are wholly wanting in originality, fancy, 
and imagination. ‘They are simply tolerable prose tortured into 
intolerable rhyme or very blank verse. As a proof, we will quote 
one of his Spenserian stanzas (page 71), in which we have not 
altered a word, but have simply changed the collocation of a few 
phrases. 


‘* And yet, earth’s first nations were in some things models for us — 
they had great energy ; they put forth this to dare the loftiest heights, 
and those they reached ; and, with eagle eye staring upon the sun in 
the upper sky, they did maintain them, — they seemed like to gods ; — 
we wonder at their might and majesty, we wonder at the light that 


streamed from them, as bright as some sun is, which fancy has dreamed 
a 


We are inclined to take back a portion of our remark; this is 
not even tolerable prose. But as this is certainly one of his worst 
stanzas, we will add in fairness what seems to us one of his best. 


‘* O, for the dreams of the youthful mind ! 

0, for the thoughts that then 

Danced like the waves, flew like the light, 
Beyond e’en an angel’s ken ! 

O, for the magic power that caught 
The light from heaven’s burning throne, 

And flung it over this lovely world, 
Till like heaven’s own orb it shone ! ’?— p. 114. 


Judging from the frequency of his publications, Mr. Lowell 
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seems to be aiming after the praise of copiousness and versatility 
as a poet. There is obvious danger in such a course, but we will 
not quarrel with him for taking it, if it leads to other essays as 
striking and brilliant as this delightful ** Vision.” Its merits are 
quite equal to its brevity, which is certainly remarkable, for the 
whole might be printed in one column of a newspaper, though, by 
the aid of half-titles, blank pages, and other typographical devices, 
it is made to filla tiny volume. ‘There is something in the chime 
of the versification and the turn of the imagery which reminds 
one strongly of Coleridge’s Christabel, though the imitation is not 
marked ; and we do not think it would suffer at all by comparison 
with that wildly beautiful poem. ‘This is high praise, and if we 
were writing an article, we should be tempted to justify it by 
transferring the whole contents of the book to our pages; as it 
is, our readers must be content with a very brief specimen. 


‘*¢ Joy comes, grief goes, we know not how ; 
Every thing is happy now, 
Every thing is upward striving ; 
’*T is as easy now for the heart to be true 
As for grass to be green or skies to be blue, — 
*T is the natural way of living : 
Who knows whither the clouds have fled ? 
In the unscarred heaven they leave no wake ; 
And the eyes forget the tears they have shed, 
The heart forgets its sorrow and ache ; 
The soul partakes the season’s youth, 
And the sulphurous rifts of passion and woe 
Lie deep ‘neath a silence pure and smooth, 
Like burnt-out craters healed with snow. 
What wonder if Sir Launfal now 
Remembered the keeping of his vow? ’? —p. 7. 





ERRATA. 


Page 46, 3d line from the bottom, for “1707” read “ 1727.” 
are 9th “ “6 oie ‘* keeping * read ‘ heaping. 
‘¢ 52, 3d line from the top, for *‘art’’ read * wit.’ 
“ 75, 14th line from the Eisen, for ‘* were’”’ read *‘inhere.”’ 


+B) 


© 58. The sentence beginning at the 14th line from the bottom should 

read thus : —* A bookseller, who had heard of his talent for epistolary com- 

osition, especially in assuming the position and feelings of others, induced 
bisa to prepare a book of letters,” &c. 
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